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PEEFACE. 



If the difficulties of the English language bore any proportion 
to the number of treatises upon the grammar of it, they might 
well be thought rather appalling. I have before me a list, com- 
prising the names of four hundred and thirty works of thb nature. 
The number published since the list was made would probably 
raise the total to at least five hundred. The addition of one more 
to such a list must, under any circumstances, be regarded as a 
venial offence : I trust it will be found that the addition is not 
altogether superfluous. In the course of a protracted search after 
an English Grammar suitable for boys, it appeared to me that the 
existing works on the subject were divisible into two classes ; — 
works displaying deep and accurate knowledge of the principles of 
grammar generally, and of English grammar in particular, but quite 
nnsuited for school use ; and w(n:ks well adapted for use, as far 
as size, form, and general arraiigbmen^'w^ concerned, but defaced 
by serious inaccuracies and on^jiBJlon&Kl 1 found that the perpetual 
correction of these faults was a more laborious task than the pro- 
duction of a systematic exposition of my own views and method ; 
and so the present work was commenced, at first simply in the foim 
of manuscript lessons. The design kept in view has been, to give 
the learner an accurate system of grammatical definitions and prin- 
ciples which, though applied in the first instance to English, hold 
good, in the main, of the other languages of the same family. If a 
sound knowledge of the general laws of grammatical construction 
be acquired through the medium of English grammar, — which is 
&r the easiest for an English pupil, — much time may be saved 
that is often spent in going over and over again the same element- 
vrj principles in various and often contradictory forms. 
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In grammar, as in every other science, the accuracy of the 
definitions is of vital importance. They must Be such that there 
shall he no ambiguity in their terms, and that they shall be convert- 
ible ; that is, that the description given as a definition of the thing 
defined shall apply to it, and to nothing else ; so that the definition 
remains true when read conrersely. To say that " a square is a 
plane rectilinear figure with four equal sides,*' would not be to 
give a definition, because it is not true that " a (i. e. any) plane 
rectilinear figure with four equal sides is a square.'' No doubt, it 
is often difficult to give perfectly accm*ate grammatical definitions, 
and still more difficult for a pupil to imderstand them thoroughly ; 
but difficulties are not surmounted by being evaded; and the 
clumsy, slipshod attempts at definition, with which most of the 
school grammars in current use abound, are worse than useless. 
If a rough, inexact notion of grammatical terms and principles is 
sufficient, the study of grammar becomes superfluous ; because a 
i*easonably intelligent pupil can make such for himself. The object 
of the study of grammar is to shape these rough notions into 
accuracy. The faults above referred to are inexcusable, because 
more coiTcct statements might have been obtained from sources 
easily accessible. A favourite blunder is to obliterate the dis- 
tinction between things or notions and the words that represent 
them. Thus it is repeatedly laid down that ^^ gender is the dis- 
tinction of sex,'* as if words were divided into males and females, 
as animals are ; that " case is the state or condition of a noim ; " 
that " the possessive case represents a noun in the state or case 
of possessing something" (that is to say, ** John^s hook " implies that 
the noun or nmne John possesses a book) ; that *^ a noun is in the 
nominative case when it is the agent" (so that when we say ** a horse 
kicked me," we are to understand that the kick was given by the 
noun — horse, which is accordingly in the nominative case) ; that 
" adjectives denote the qualities of nouns " (so that when we say 
a red apple, we mean that the noun is of a red colour) ; that tense 
is the same as titne) that (as one writer puts it) *'a preposition is 
a word placed before nouns and pronouns, to show the relation 
(of position, motion, agency, instrumentality, &c.) which they 
bear to each other ;" or, when we say, " A« ran to the door" the pre- 
position to denotes the relation of motion which the pronoun he 
bears to the noun. (^oor ; that is, the pronoun ran to the noun. Of 
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Course, this is not the only class of mistakes. One writer (of whose 
grammar I have the 27th edition before me), besides other eccen- 
tric modes of manipulating the conjugation of a verb, annihilates 
the subjunctive mood in toto, (It would be curious to hear him 
parse such a sentence as, " If it were done, then it were well it 
were done quickly.") Even this blunder is not too gross to have 
been reproduced, with others, by a recent writer, whose Explan- 
atory Grammar has already gone through several editions. In 
one grammar we are told that the subjunctive mood is always 
preceded by a conjunction, and find for the present tense of that 
mood, " If I am. If thou art, &c." When the author writes a 
Latin Grammar, we shall of course be told that si sum is the sub- 
junctive mood of esse. The following * are rich specimens : — " The 
comparative degree is that which exceeds or lessens the positive." 
" The superlative degree is the greatest or least quality of an 
adjective." " A verb is a word which affirms what is said of i)er- 
sons and things." When grammar is taught in this style, most 
rational persons will agree that it had better be let alone. If the 
above were exceptional cases, it would not be worth while to 
notice them ; but the curious part of the matter is, that few gram- 
mars are more extensively used than those from which the 
preceding quotations are made. 

A word or two of explanation may be necessary, on one or two 
points, with rektion to the present work. 

One of the first distinctions that a learner must get thoroughly 
familiar with is that between a substantive and an adjective, — be- 
tween a word that can be the subject of a sentence, or be governed 
by a verb or preposition, and a word that cannot. I have there- 
fore, in the first instance, introduced the learner to a considerable 
number of the so-called pronounsj under the head of adjectives. 
These last I have distributed into the three classes of Qualitative, 
Quantitative, and Demonstrative Adjectives. It is very perplexing 
to a beginner to have his notions of an adjective derived fi*om the 
Qualitative class exclusively, and then to be left to deal with the 
rest as he best can. Indeed, many writers of grammars have per- 
plexed themselves as much as their pupils, and have put such 
words as all, many, &c., and even the numerals, into the class of 

* Quoted from the 4th edition of a book published in 1854. 
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Pronouns. For further remarks on this point the readfer is referred 
to §§ 128 — 172 of the present work. I am glad to find my 
classification sanctioned hj so high an authority as that of Mr. 
Morell, who in his recently published English Grammar adopts 
the same division :* he also agrees with me in setting down the 
article, not as a distinct part of speech, but as a demonstrative 
adjective. 

In dealing with the verb, I have discarded the potential mood, 
for reasons given in § 186. The only fragments of it which really 
indicate mood (namely the combinations of shotdd and would with 
the infinitive mood) may be classed under the subjunctive mood. 
If <* I shall write " is an indicative future, there is no reason why 
" I should write*' should not be called a subjunctive future. It 
is then unnecessary to invent a conditional mood, as most French 
and some German grammarians do. It also obviates the necessity 
for calling the same tense both past and future (as Mr. Morell 
does). The scheme of tenses which I have adopted is not au 
invention of my own ; it will be found in an admirable fragment 
of a Greek grammar, printed many years ago, by Frotessor 
Maiden (of Univ. Coll., London), and in Professor Key's Latin 
Grammar. It agrees in its main features with the classification of 
all the best modern grammarians. It is simpler, more exact» 
and in every way better than such awkward, ambiguous, and 
unmeaning terms as pluperfect^ prior perfect, progressive forms, 
first future, second future, with which most English grammars 
abound. The crotchety dictum, that the English verb has only 
two tenses, is rejected for the reasons stated in p. 3d. The com- 
parative table of tenses in English, Latin, Greek, German, and 
French will be found of great service. The necessity for the 
recognition of a gerund in English is shown in §§ 97, 200. Some 
other details will be found, in which it is hoped an improvement 
has been effected. 

The adverb is a part of speech which has suffered much ill 
usage at the hands of grammarians. Its domain has been very 

* The coinuideQce betweon Mr. Morell's Grammar and my own, in this and 
some other innovationB, is curious, as the results have been arrived at quito 
independently. My own work was complete, and partly in use, before Mr. 
Morell's Grammar was published. 
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improperly restricted, and many words which are genuine adverbs 
in their relation to verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs, have 
been set down as mere conjunctions. In the classification which 
I have adopted, I have merely, endeavoured to apply carefully the 
acknowledged truth, that a word which indicates any of the 
conditions of time, place, manner, degree, cause, or circumstance 
under which an attributive notion is connected with an object of 
thought, is an adverb. Some will perhaps demur at first to the 
truth of the statement that such words as than, as, therefore, &c. 
are adverbs. Before they finally reject it, however, they should 
examine and compare what is said in §§ 260, 264, 266, 267, 292, 
408, with the examples of the analysis of compound and elliptical 
sentences.* 

In treating of conjunctions, I have ventured upon a new classi- 
fication. In a note on § 286, enough has been said to justify 
the disuse of the stupid old n^mes, copulative conjunctions and 
disjunctive oon/unctior*8, the former of which involves an un< 
meaning tautology, while the latter is simply self-contradictory. 
The division into co-ordinative and suhordinaiive conjunctions has 
at least the advantage of being based upon a well-established 
classification of compound sentences, of exhibiting structural dis- 
tinctions which the old-fashioned division obliterates, and of 
presenting the only distinction which really has a grammatical 

import.! 

The syntactical portion of the present work derives many of 

* Mr. Morell admits that why, whertfore, token, tohtit, iic., are adverbs when 
used interrogatively, but seems to question the propriety of their being called 
adverbs in clauses which are not interrogative. It is not easy to see on what 
lyrinciple such a distinction can be defended. When indicates the time of an 
event qtdte as much in the one case as in the other. Besides, the interrogative 
force does not really reside in the words wfiere, wlierefore, Ac, but in tfie structure 
and use of the clause in which they occur (see p. 94). If toJier^ore is an adverb in 
an interrogative sentence, it is an adverb in every sentence ; for the definition of an 
adverb will equally apply to it. And if icher^ore is an adverb, the demonstrative 
tlurefmt is also an adverb. 

t Mr. Horell has retained the terms coptiUUive and dvfjunctive, subdividing the 
copulative copjunctions into connective Kad.continuative, and the diegunctive 
into distributive and odverKUive. This appears to me to be needlessly complex, 
iudependeutly of the objections urged above. The subdivisions connective and con- 
tinuative involve an obscure indication of the classification which I have adopted. 
In §$ 292, 408» 409, I have given reasons for excluding fipom the list of conjunc- 
tions many words which Mr. Morell has included. 
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its leading features from the principles developed by Becker in 
his German Grammar. The publication of that work may well be 
regarded as an epoch in the history of grammatical science. 
Its leading doctrines are incontrovertibly sound and philosophical, 
though the same unqualified praise is by no means to be bestowed 
on the details of their deyelopment. The latter abound in capri- 
cious distinctions and arbitrary generalizations. The outlines of 
Becker's system were presented in a very imperfect and unsatis- 
factory manner by the late Rev. T. K. Arnold, in his "English 
Grammar for Classical Schools ; " but the merit of first giving a 
full and accurate exposition of Becker's principles, as applied to 
English Grammar, unquestionably belongs to Mr. Morell, whose 
" Analysis of Sentences " has met with great and well-deserved 
success. I had at first thought that any further attempt in the 
same direction would be superfluous, but a closer examination of 
the subject convinced me that some important alterations were 
necessary, not so much in the mode in which Becker's system had 
been applied to the English language by Mr. Morell, as in some 
subordinate but important parts of the system itself. 

Becker divides words into words that express notions, and 
words that express the relations of notions to each other. 
Notions he subdivides into notions of things that exist (ex- 
pressed by substantives), and notions of the actions or activities* 
of the latter (expressed by adjectives and verbs). This distribu- 
tion I have disregarded, because so much of it as is true is too 
vague to be of any use ; and because the idea that in the words a 
red rose, red expresses an activity or action of the rose, is a meta- 
physical subtlety, questionable in itself, and quite unintelligible to 
a young learner. A fortiori, I have passed by Becker's intricate 
analysis of the various relations of these activities to some existing 
thing, or to the speaker. If I might be so bold. I should pro- 
nounce the greater portion of it to be little better than rubbish. 

Becker distinguishes three relations in "Nvhich words stand to 
each other: — 1. the Predicative; 2. the Attributive; 3. the 
Objective. About the first two of these there is no difficulty. 
In place of the third, I have substituted two separate relations, — 
the Obfective Itelation and the Adverbial Relation. In Becker's 

fiystem, the term object is applied not only to what is commonly 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ — 
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understood as the object of a verb, but also to the circumstancea 
of time, place, manner, and causality, wliich are connected with 
the action. The first sort of object he calls the object that com- 
pletes the predicate, the second sort the object that extends the 
predicate. There are several difficulties involved in this. It is a 
most arbitrary and unnatural use of the grammatical term object, 
to say that the place, the manner, nay even the cause of an 
action, is an object of the action (see Morell, Analysis, § LIU). 
Again, the distinction drawn between completing the predicate 
and extending it will not bear examination. In such sentences 
as " He strikes the ball," " He runs across the meadow," the verb 
strikes expresses the action referred to at least as completely as 
the verb runs; and the phrase ^* across the meadow" qmte as 
much completes the notion in the latter case as the word ball 
does in the former.* It is therefore better to keep the term 
object for that which is commonly understood by it in grammar, 
namely, the word that stands for that upon which the action 
denoted by a transitive verb is exerted, and to treat the adverbial 
relation (or what Becker calls the extending object) as something 
altogether distinct. Becker's arrangement becomes perfectly 
absurd when we apply it to the case of an adverb quali- 
fying an adverb. In " He writes very well," very certainly 
stands in some relation to well ; and as that is neither the pre- 
dicative nor tlie attributive, it must be the objective, — the same 
relation as that in which ball stands to strikes, in the sentence given 
above ! Mr. Morell {Analysis, § LVI.) overtly classes adverbs 
among the words that signify action. I confess I do not under- 
stand the kind of action which is denoted by wprds like ye^imdta^ 
now, hercy &c. ; and I am quite sure that if a young learner thought 
he understood it, the notion which he would have in his mind 
would be something very wide of the truth, 

It would puzzle any one to deduce from Becker's work a distinct 
and accurate definition of the predicate of a sentence. The style 
in which the matter is dealt with may be judged of by the fact, 
that he classes the verb be and the auxiliary verbs with pronoims, 



* Becker himseif allows this, in a passage ^hich cp&tradict)? bis own cl^sslfl- 
catiun. 
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nomerals, prepositions, and adverbB, under one head as relational 
words. Mr. Morell's account of the matter (Analym, § VI.) is far 
superior in accuracy and clearness. In § 347 of the present 
work I have suggested a still further simplification, for which I 
have given my reasons in a note. One advantage that will follow 
from its admission will be that we shall he able to get rid of a 
difficulty, which, if not quietly ignored (as is often the case in 
systems of grammatical analysis), is sure to lead to an anomaly. 
K, in the sentence He is rich, rich is the predicate, and is the co- 
pula, why, in the sentence He becomes richf should we not call 
becomes* the copula? The notion of becoming has quite as good a 
right to be considered copulative as the notion of being. The diffi- 
culty is removed, and the anomaly obviated, when we regard neither 
be nor become as a copula, but treat them both as verbs of incom- 
plefe predication (see § 392). And now ensues another advantage 
from discarding Becker's use of the term completion of the pre- 
dicate, as applied to the object of a transitive verb. We can 
apply it, or some equivalent term, in the case of verbs which 
really do express only an incomplete notion. To avoid confusion, 
I have adopted the term complement instead of completion. 

In the treatment of compound sentences, the chief modifications 
that I have introduced, as compared with Mr. Morell's Analysis, 
are the arrangement of co-ordinate and subordinate sentences 
as subdivisions of compound sentences (which is, in fact, Becker's 
mode of classifying them), the recognition of what I have termed 
collateral sentences, and a more thorough investigation of the 
construction of adverbial and elliptical sentences. 

The etymological portion of the book is the result of an indepen- 
dent examination of the vocabulary of the language, as given in 
Richardson's and Webster's Dictionaries. The appendix has been 
added, not because its contents fall strictly within the province of 
grammar, but because it will be useful to the learner, and I did not 
know to what source to direct him for an equally complete list. I 
have not given a list of Anglo-Saxon roots, because, as Anglo- 
Saxon is rarely studied by those for whom this grammar is chiefly 

* Am(dd does so. He terms it a Ktrengthtned copula, a name which he also 
applies to seem, be made, be catled, &c. Analysis becomes a very vagiie affair when 
we are driven to such a pass as this. 
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intendedi it appeared that the utility of such & list would not be 
adequate to the labour of forming it. 

Although the present work contains a great deal that must un- 
avoidably be difficult for a beginner, it will be found that those 
parts of grammar that do fall within the comprehension of a 
joung learner are expressed in a mode as simple as is consistent 
"with accuracy. The Accidence, the Etymology, and the general 
principles and rules of Syntax will present no very great 
obstacles. .It is hardly necessary to add, that the pi^esent work 
should be regarded as merely introductory to such treatises as 
those of Dr. Latham and Mr. Craik. 

A brief set of exercises hcus been appended ; in addition to 
which, Mr. Morell's "Graduated Exercises*' (a very cheap and 
excellent collection) may be used with advantage. 



C. P. MASOX. 

Denmark HiU, April, 1858. 
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PEELIMINAET EEMAEKS. 

1 When we wish to express what is passing in our minds, we 
talk, or else write down certain marks or signs, which people 
have agreed shall stand for the sounds which we utter when we 
talk. 

2 That which we speak with our voice, or write down to re- 
present what we speak, is called speech or language, 

3 Grammar is the science which treats about speech or language. 

4 All people do not utter the same soonds, or write the same signs to ex' 
press what they think. There are different languages or tongues made 
use of hy different nations, as the English language, the French language, 
the Latin language, &c. ; and since these differ widely from each other, 
it is necessary to hare a separate grammar for each of them. These 
separate grammars, however, agree in many respects, and are all parts of 
the general science of grammar. 

5 Speech or language is made up of words. A word is a sig- 
nificant combination of articulate sounds, the several parts of 
which are not significant. A collection of words arranged so 
as to convey some complete sense, is called a sentence: as, 
** The boy learns his lesson ; " *^ The cat has caught a mouse." 

The words of which a sentence is made up are of different 
sorts. Thus in the sentence : " The bird flies swiftly," bird is 
the name of an animal; the points out which bird is meant; 
/lies expresses an action, whidi it is asserted that the bird per- 
forms ; smflly denotes the manner in which that action is 
performed. The different sorts of words which a language 
contains are called Parts of Speech. 

7 Spoken words are made up of different sounds, and written 
words are made up of different signs, called letters, which are 
used to represent the different sounds of which spoken words 
are composed. 

B 



2 OETHOGRAPHT. 

8 When, in writing a word, letters are used which are not 
sounded in speaking, those letters are said to he tnitte. Thus in 
the word knotf the k is mute ; in the word atr^, the e is mute. 

9 That part of grammar which treats of the letters of which 
words are composed, and of the proper mode of writing and 
spelling words, is called Orthography. 

10 That part of grammar which treats of separate words, or of 
the parts of speech separately, showing the mode in which 
they are formed and the changes which they undergo, is called 
Etymology. 

11 Tliat part of grammar which treats of the mode in which 
words are comhined so as to form sentences, and sentences 
combined with one another, is called Syntax. 



OETHOGEAPHT. 

12 The elementary sounds of the English langna^ are repre- 
sented by twen^-six letters, each of which is written in two 
forms, differing both in shape and in size. The large letters 
are called Capitals, or Capital Letters.* These letters are tke 
following : — 

A,a: B,b: C, c: D,d: E,e: F, f : G,g: H,h: I,i: J,j: 
E., k : L, 1 : M, m : N, n : O, o : F, p : Q, q : K, r : S, s : 
T, t: U, u: V, v: W, w: X, x: Y, y: Z, z. 

18 The whole collection of letters is called the Alphabet. Alpha and Beta 
are the names of the first two letters of the Greek Alphabet. 

14 The letters a, e, t, o, and u are called Vowels. They can be folly 
sounded by themselves. 

15 The remaining; letters are called Consonants. They cannot be ftilly 
soanded without having a vowel either before or after them. 

10 A Diphthong is a single vowel sound, which in writing is expressed by 
two vowels, such as a (as in Csesar); at (as in Cain); au (as in haul); 
oi (as in oil); d? (as in Phoebus); ou (as in house); ea (as in each); ee 
(as in feed); ei (as in neither); eu (as in sleuth); ie Casin field); ui (as 
in cruise). 

17 A vowel sound which is expressed in writing by three vowels, is called 
a Triphthong ; as uoy (in buoy); eau (in beauty); iou (as in anxious). 

18 The letters w and y are sometimes consonants, and sometimes vowels. 
When they are followed by a vowel sound in the same syllable they are 
consonants, as in wiiit twitif yon, yonder. When a vowel precedes tiiem 



* Capital letters are used at the b^^inning of proper names, for the nominative 
case siug^ular of the personal pronoun of the first person, and for any noun 
adjective or pronoun used for the name of the Divine Beinf . They may also be 
used at the beginning of a comihon noun, when it is mentioned as the prindpal 
Bubieot of discourse. Adjectives derived from proper nouns are also vnitten 
with capitals. 
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in the same syllable, they are vowels, and combine with the preceding 
vowel to form a diphthong ; as awe^ how^ dray^ hey^ buy* Y is a vowel 
whenever it is followed by a consonant, (as in Yttria). 

19 The letters 2, m, n, and r, are called Liquids or Semi-vowels. They can 
be partially sounded by themselves. The other consonants are <»lled 
Mates. When sounded after a vowel, they stop the passage of the 
breath more completely than the liquids do. 

20 A syllable is a collection of letters pronounced together, and containing 
only one vowel sound. 

*2 1 A word which consists of a single syllable is called a Monosyllable, sack 
as man, horse, hut. 

A word which consists of two syllables is called a Dissyllable ; as foUyt 
hqming. 

A word that consists of three syllables is called a Trisyllable, as 
vanity, loveliness. 

A word that consists of more than three syllables is called a Poly- 
syllable, as singularity. 

22 When a syllable beginning with a vowel is added to a monosyllable, 
or a word accented on the last syllable and ending in a single consonant 
preceded by a single vowel, the final consonant is doubled. As sin, 
sinner; thin, thinner; rob, robber; sit, silting; begin, beginning; expel, 
expelled; confer, conferred. But if, in a word of more than one syllable, 
the accent does not fall on the last syllable, the final consonant is not 
doubled; as offer, offered; differ, different; visU, visiting. The letter/, how- 
ever, is generally doubled, as travel, traveller; revel, reveller; marvel, mar- 
vellous. There are also some other words in which the rule is violated, 
as worshipper. 

2v) When a syllable is added to a word ending in y, preceded by a con- 
sonant, the y is changed into i ; as happy, happily, happier ; pity, pitiless. 
When the final y is preceded by a vowel, it is not changed. 

24 Mute e at the end of a word is generally omitted when a syllable that 
begins with a vowel is added ; as force, forcible; love, loving: but the e is 
retained if it is required to preserve the pronunciation of the consonant, 
as change, changeable, 

25 Mute e preceded by a consonant at the end of a word, is generally 
retained when a syllable that begins with a consonant is added, if the 
vowel sound of the last syllable of the word is long, as pale, paleness ; but 
if the vowel sound of the last syllable is short, the e is commonly dropped, 
as in judgment, lodgment. It is retained, however, if necessary to preserve 
the pronunciation of the consonant that precedes it ; as in infringement. 

20 Mute e at the end of a word, and preceded by a vowel, is sometimes 
omitted when a syllable is added, as true, truly; due, duly; sometimes it 
is retained, as eye, eyeless ; true, triteness ; blue, blueness. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

[N,B. In eonjimction with the section on Etymology it would be well 
for the learner to study the first few paragraphs of that on Syntax.] 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

27 The words of which the English language is composed are 
distributed into eight parts of speech. These are : 1. Noun. 
2. Adjective. 3. I^noan. 4. Verb. 5. Adverb. 6. Prepo- 
sition. 7. Conjiinction. 8. Inteijection. 

Noinr. 

28 The word Noun means name (Latin, nomen). 

A Noun is a word used as the name of anything that we speak 
about. 

29 There are two sorts of nouns — Common Nouns and Proper 
Nouns. 

30 A Common Noun is a word that may be used as the name 
of each thing out of some class of things of the same sort ; 
as horsCf many stoncy city, A common noun distinguishes the 
things belonging to some class from everything which does 
not belong to that class. Thus, the word horse distinguishes 
the animal so called from all other sorts of things, but does 
not distinguish one horse from another. 

81 A Proper Noun is a word used as the name of some parti- 
cular person, animal, place or thing, as John, London, 
Bucephalus, Excalibur. 

A proper noun serves to disiingnish that for which it stands not 
only from things of a different sort, but also fi-om other things of the 
same sort. Thus the name Cicero distinguishes the person who bore 
it, not only from a horse or a town, but from other men who did not 
bear that name. 

Proper nouns are written with a capital letter at the beginning. 

82 Proper nouns are sometimes used like common nouns, when they 
denote classes or collections of persons ; as, the Howards, the Csesars, 
the Alps. 

On the other hand, some common nouns are occasionally used as the 
xlames, not- of each individual in a class, but of the class a» a wJu>le. 
When we say, " Man is mortal," we mean all mankind. 

33 A noun which in the singular number stands for a collection 
or number of things, is called a Collective Noun: as herd, 
parliament, council, multitude, mob. 
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34 A noun whicli denotes a qnalitj or attribute, is called an 
Abstract Noun: as hardness, prudence fjutiiee. An abstract 
noun always pre-supposes the existence of an adjective from 
which it is derived. 

36 Abstract noons are sometimes used in the eonereie sense, that is, 
standing for that which possesses the quality which they denote. Thns 
nohilitg frequently means the whole body of persons of noble birth : 
youthf the whole class of young people, and so on. 

36 Nouns admit of the three variations of Gender, Number^ and 
Case. 

Gender. 

37 Living beings are divided into two classes or sexes, the male 
sex and the female sex, the individuals in the one sex corre- 
sponding to those in the other. Things without life are not of 
either sex. Thus all things are arranged in three classes — 
things of the male sex, things of the female sex, and things of 
neither sex. 

38 In like manner, nouns are divided into three classes (called 
Genders), which correspond to the three classes of things just 
mentioned. These are the Masculine Gender, the Feminine 
Gender, and the Neuter Gender. 

The name of anything of the male sex is called a masculine 
noun, or a noun of the masculine gender. 

The name of anything of the female sex is called a feminine 
noun, or a noun of the feminine gender. 

The name of anything of neither sex is called a neuter noun, 
or a noun of the neuter gender. 

Man, king, &ther, horse, cock, bull, James, Henry, are mascu- 
line nouns. 

Woman, queen, mother, mare, hen, cow, Mary, Jane,' are 
feminine nouns. 

Stone, tree, house, London, are neuter nouns. 

30 Gender, then, may be defined to be a distinction in nouns, 
answering to the division of things into things of the male 
sex, things of the female sex, and things of neither sex. 

40 Things without life are often personified, or spoken of as if they were 
living beings, and therefore either of the male or of the female sex. In 
this case the nouns which stand for them are treated as being of the 
masculine or feminine gender. 
Thus, the Sun, Time, Summer, Death, &c., are looked upon as male 
persons, and tlieir names are accordingly masculine. 

The Moon, the Earth, Virtue, Night, a ship, countries — such as Europe, 
England, and many other things — are spoken of as though they were 
female persons, and their names are accordingly of the feminine gonder. 
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41 The names of animals sometimes do not indicate their sex, as 
theep^ bird, parent. Such nouns are said to be of common 
gender. 

42 Sex is a distinction between things^ not between namet. Gender is a dis- 
tinction between name^f not between thingt. It is, therefore, wrong to 
speak of the masculine sex, or the nuUe gender; to speak of a noan as a 
masculine betng^ or to talk of things being of the masculine or feminine 
gender. Things may be of the male or female sex^ but only words can be 
of the masculine, feminine, or neuter gender. 

43 The distinctions of gender in mascnline and feminine nonns, 
which stand for pairs of males and females, are made in three 
ways. 

First Mode. — Qnite different words are used :. as — 



Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Masculine. 


Feminine^ 


Bachelor 


maid or spins^r 


Hart 


roe 


Boar 


sow 


Horse 


mare 


Boy 


girl 


Husband 


wife 


Brother 


sister 


King 


queen 


Buck 


doe 


Lord 


lady 


BnU 


cow 


Man 


woman 


Bullock mr ) 
steer j 


heifer 


Monk 
Nephew 


nun 
niece 


Cock 


hen 


Papa 


mamma 


GoH 


filly 


Sir 


madam 


Dog 


bitck 


Sire 


dame 


Drake 


duck 


Sloven 


slut 


Earl 


countess 


Son 


daughter 
hind 


Father 


mother 


Stag 


Gander 


goose 


Uncle 


aunt 


Gentiemtn 


lady 


Wizard 


witch 


Second Mode. 


— Different terminations are nsed i — 


Masculine. 


Femlxune. 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Abbot 


abbess 


Executor 


executrix 


Actor 


actress 


Founder 


foundress 


Administrator 


administratrix 


Giant 


giantess 


Adulterer 


adulteress 


God 


goddess 


Ambassador 


ambassadress 


Governor 


governess 


Arbiter 


arbitress 


Heir 


heiress 


Author 


authoress 


Heritor 


heretrix 


Baron 


baroness 


Hero 


heroine 


Beau 


belle 


Hunter 


huntress 


Benefactor 


benefactress 


Host 


hostess 


Caterer 


cateress 


Instructor 


instructress 


Chanter 


ehantress 


Jew 


Jewess 
lass 


Count 


countess 


Lad 


Czar 


czarina 


Landgrave 


landgravine 


Dauphin 


dauphiness 


Lion 


lioness 


Deacon 


deaconess 


Marquis 


marchioness 


Director 


directrix 


Master 


mistress 


Duke 


duchess 


Mayor 


mayoress 


Emperor 


empress 


Negro 


negress 


Enchanter 


enchantrese 


Patron 


patroness 
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Ifaatniline. 


Fominine. 


Masculine^ 


Feminine. 


Peer 


peeress 


Sorcerer 


sorceress 


Poet 


poetess 


Sultan 


sultana 


Priest 


priestess 


Testator 


testatrix 


Prince 


princess 


Tiger 


tigress 


Prior 


prioress 


Traitor 


traitress 


Prophet 


prophetess 


Tutor 


tutoress 


Protector 


protectress 


Ylscount 


viscountess 


Shepherd 


shepherdess 


Votary 


votaress 


Songster 


songstress 


Widower 


widow 



46 Third Mode. — Masculine and feminine words are prefixed to 
nouns of common gender. 

Masculine. Feminine. 

Cook-sparrow hen-sparrow 

Bull-calf cow-calf 

He-goat she-goat 

Man-servant maid-servant 

The prefix must be either a noun or a pronoun. Such combinations as 
mak'child and female-child, do not come under this head, because the words 
male and female are adjectives, and do not form compounds with the 
nouns tiiat follow them. 



Knmber. 



46 Number is a variation in the form of nouns, by means of 
which we show whether we are speaking of one of the things 
for which the noun stands, or of more than one. 

There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. 

That form of the noun which is used when we speak of one 
of the things for which the noun stands is called the singular 
number, as ahip, horse. 

That form which is used when we speak of more than one of 
the things for which the noun stands is called the plural 
numherf as ships, horses. 

47 As it is simpler to think and speak of one thing than to think and 
speak of several things at once, the singular is the original form of the 
noun. The plural form is derived from the singular by making some 
change in it. The process of making this change is called ir\fiection. 

48 The plural is derived from the singular in the following 
ways : — 

First Mode, — By simply adding the letter s, as hook, hooks ; 
tahle, tables ; mother, mothers. 

^i9 Second Mode. — By adding es to the singular. This termination 
is added after the consonants «, sh, ch (soft), x, and z ; ^gas, 
gases ; lash, lashes ; witch, witches ; hox, hoxes ; topaz, to- 
pazes : after some words ending in the vowel o, as hero, heroes ; 
potato, potatoes ; cargo, cargoes ; and after the letter y, when 
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it is preceded by a consonant. When ea is added, the y is 
changed into t, as lady, ladies. When the y is preceded b^ a 
vowel, » only is added, and the y is not changed into t, as 
valley, valleys, 

50 Many words ending in o have » only added to form the plural, as eanta, 
eantot; quarto, quarto$; grotto, grotto*; wtoitOfinoitot; solo, solos. 

51 Many nomiB ending in / or /« have the / softened into r when the plural 
is formed. The plural in this case idways ends in vet. Thus: loqf, 
loaves ; leaf, leaves ; hnife, knives; life, lives. But this ehange is not made 
in noons whieh end in Jf, rf, ief, and oof, with the exception of sit^, the 
plural of which is staves, and thi^, plural thieves. Some other nouns also 
keep the/, ba fife, fifes; strife, strifes. 

52 Third Mode, — By adding en, as ox, oxen ; brother, brethren ; 

child, children.* 

The words swine (the plural of swd\ and Une (the plural of cow), also 
belong to this class. There has been a change of the Towel sound 
besides the addition of the en. 

53 Fourth Mode. — By changing the rowel sound of the word, 
as tooth, teeth ; mouse, mice ; foot, feet ; goose, geese. 

54 Many Latin and Greek nouns are used in English without any chang^a 
of form. The plurals of these words should be made in the same way 
as in the languages from which they are taken. The following rules 
must be attended to in forming the plurals of such words : — 

1. The termination a (in the singular), should be changed into es, as 
formula, ^hatlformuUe. 

2. The termination us should generally be changed into «, as tumulue^ 
pL tumuli ; radius, pi. ntdii. 

8. The termination um or on should be changed into a, as anhnaJleulum^ 
pL animalcula ; ^uvium, pi. effluvia ; phenomenon, pi. phenomena. 

4. The termination sis should generally be changed into ses ; as analyeie 
pi. analyses ; basis, pi. bases ; axis, pi. axes. 

5. The termination ix or ex should be changed into iets; as radix, pi. 
radices ; appendix, pi. appendices. 

6. The following forms should also be attended to : — 

Sing. Flur. Sing. Flur. 

Oenus genera Seraph (Heb.) seraphim 

Hiatus hiatus Bandit (Ital.) banditti 

Series series Beau (Fr.) beaux 

Species species Madam (Mrs.) mesdames 

Superficies superficies Mister (Mr.) messieurs 

Cherub (Heb.) cherubim Miasma (Gr.) miasmata 

55 The word die has two plurals ; dies (stamps used for coining), and dice 
(small cubes used for gaming). 

Penny has two plurals ; pennies (a number of separate coins), taoA pence 
(used when we speak of a sum of money reckoned in that corn). 
Genius, used in the sense of a man of great natural ability, has the plural 



* In brethren there is a modification of the vowel besides the addition of en, 
'Children is a double plural, er being an ancient plural termination. 
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geniuses. When used to denote a certain kind of sapematnml beings, 
its plural is genii. 

The notms deer, sheep ^ fish (meaning the race of fishes), are the same 
in the plnral as in the singular. 

06 Names of materials or natural productions, such as wheaty sugar^ timber, 

may be used in the plural number when different varieties of the artide 

are spoken of; as raw sugars^ French vnnes. 
57 Names of sciences ending in ics (as mechanics) are plural as regards 

their form and origin, but are frequently used as if they were of the 

singular number. 

98 It is a mistake to use a plural of the word folkt as it is a noun of mul- 
titude, and means several persons. We should write, f(dk say, not/oflb say. 

&9 The words riches and alms are not really plural nouns, but are generally 
used as if they were in the plural number. News is plnral in form, bat 
is used as if of the singular number. There is no sufficient reason why 
means should ever be treated as if it were of the singular number, 
though several good writers use such expressions as a means. 

60 Abstract nouns, from the nature of the idea which they denote, do not 
generally admit of the plural number. But when they are used to de- 
note varieties or different instances of the quality referred to, they may 
have plurals, as affinities, negligences. 

61 Some nouns are used as plural in sense though the sign of plurality is 
not added to them, as " Ten sail of the line were seen off the coast ;" " Two 
thousand men were slain ;" " He shot three brace of birds;" "I bought 
four i»air of gloves ;" '* A three /oo< rule." 

Case. 

62 Things of which we speak hy means of nouns stand in 
yarions relations to other things, and to actions and attrihutes. 
Conseqnently, when these relations are expressed in language, 
nonns haye yarious relations to other words in the sentences 
in which they are employed. In the sentence, '' The horse eats 
the man's hay," horse stands for that which does the action 
described hy the verb ; Tuiy stands for that upon which the 
action is performed ; matCs is used to indicate |to whom the 
hay belongs. The words horse and hay have each a certain 
connexion with the yerb eats^ and man*s has a certain con- 
nexion with the noon hay. Some languages have several 
different terminations which nouns are made to assume, to 
indicate the yarious relations in which they stand to other 
words. These different forms of the noun are called eases. 
The word case (Lat. casus) mesjia falling. The ancient Greek 
grammarians took a fSemcy to represent that form of a noun in 
which it is used when it is the subject of a sentence, by an 
upright line, and compared the other forms to ]meB,/aUiny or 
sloping off horn this upright line at different angles. Hence a 
collection of the various forms which a noun might assume 
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was called the declension or eloping doum of the noun. What 
we call the Nominative Case was called the upright case. 

63 Case maj he defined to be '' the form in which a noun or 
pronoun is used, in order to show the relation in which it 
stands to other words." 

The process of forming the different cases of a noun is called 
inflection, 

64 In English there are three cases, the Nominative Case, the 
Possessive Case, and the Objective Geuc. 

In pronouns these three cases are all difTerent ; in nouns the nomina- 
tive and objective cases are alike. 

65 The nominative case is that form in which a noun is used 

when it is the subject of a verb ; that is, when it stands for 

that about which something is said by means of a verb. In 

the sentence, *' Men build houses/' the noun men stands for 

that about which something is said by means of the verb 

build. The noun men^ therefore, is ih the nominative case, 

hecause it is the subject of the verb build. In the sentence, 

'' The boy was struck by his brother,'' the noun boy stands for 

that about which something is said by means of the verb was 

struck f and therefore the noun boy is in the nominative case, 

because it is the subject of the verb was struck. If the verb 

of the sentence be in the active voice, the subject of the verb 

stands for the doer of the action described oy the verb. If 

the verb be in the passive voice, the subject of the verb stands 

for the object of the action described b^ the verb. In either 

case the subject stands for that about which something is said 

by means of the verb. 

06 The noun in the nominative case is the answer to the question made by 
putting who or what before the verb. Thus in the above sentences: 
^'WhohuiUhotua} Ans. Afen." '' Who was utruelc ^ Ans. The boy." • 

67 The possessive case is that form in which a noun is used in 
order to show that something belongs to the person or thing 
for which it stands. Thus, in the sentence, *' I saw John's 
book," the noun JohiCs is in the possessive case, to denote that 
John possesses something (namely, a book). Johris^ then, is 
the possessive case of the noun John, 

* Such expressions as, " The noun boy is the nominative com to the verb," are 
incorrect. Com is equivalent to form. Vlow a lumn is not a form, nor would there 
be any sense in talking of the nominative form to a verb. The case of a noun is not 
its remtion to a verb, but the form which indicates that relation. Of course this 
fundamental distinction between a noun and the form of a noun is not affected 
by the accident that in English the nominative and accusative cases of nouns are 
aUke. The incorreotness of the mode of speaking above referred to is rendered 
evident in an amudng manner by the mistake wliich beginners in Latin f^requently 
make, of explaining the accusative case which precedes an infinitive mood by 

ying that the noun in the accusative is the nominative to the verb. 
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68 The noun in the possessiye case is said to be governed by the 
noun which stands for that which is possessed. In the above 
sentence the noon JoKvCs is governed by the nonn hook* 

69 As what is possessed must be a person or a thing of some 
kind, a noon in the possessive case can only be governed by a 
noun. 

70 The possessive case, in the singalar number, and in those 
plurals which end in any other letter than «, is formed by 
adding the letter a with an apostrophe before it (thus, '5) to 
the nominative case ; as, John*8t men^s, gee$e*s. In those 
plurals which end in « the possessive case is indicated in 
writing by placing the apostrophe after the «, as, ^ the birds* 
feathers." 

71 Sometimes the possessive case in the singular number of 
nouns that end in « is merely marked by placing an apostrophe 
after the word; as, ^neaa* son. But this practice is now 
nearly obsolete, except in a few common instances ; as, ** for 
conscience' sake," *' for goodness' sake." 

73 In the case of a complex name, the termination of the possessive case 
is only affixed to the last of the names ; as, " Julias Csesar's death ;** 
" John Thomas Smith's father." It is even usual to carry out the same 
principle when one thing is possessed by several persons; as, "John, 
William, and Mary's uncle ;" that is, the uncle of John, William, and 
Mary. " John's, William's, and Mary's uncle," might imply three different 
persons. 

73 The apostrophe in the possessive case singular marks that a vowel has 
been lost. The termination was anciently «.* It is therefore an 
unmeaning process to put the apostrophe alter the plural « (as, birds' )i 
because no vowel has been dropped there. 

74 The meaning of the possessive case is sometimes expressed by 
means of the preposition of, with the objective case after it. 
Thus, for " My father's house,* we may say, " The house of my 
father." But the possessive case must not be substituted for 
the preposition of, MnleeiA possession is implied by it. 

75 The Objective Case is that form in which a noun or pronoun 
is used when it stands for the object of the action spoken of in 
some verb, or when it comes after a preposition. In the sen- 
tence, " The stone struck the boy," the act of striking is spoken 
of as beiuff directed to a certain object, namely, hoy. The word 
hoy, which stands for the object of the action, is called the 

* It is almost incredible how many persons have been induced to adopt the sillv 
notion that the '« of the possessive case is an abbreviation for hisy so that the king'i 
crown is the king hie erotm. The word hie is itself the possessive case of A^ / so that, 
on this principle, hiB=he+hi8=he+he+his=he+he+he+his, and so on ad infi- 
nitum. Moreover, Marjfe hmmtA must be explained to mean, Mary hie bonnet. The 
mistake is so stupid, and shows such bluik igfnorance of the principles of gram- 
matical forms, tiiat one wonders how the notion could ever have originated. 
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object of the verb, and is in the objectiye case. In the sentence, 
" John was riding in a coach," the noon coach, which comes 
after the preposition tVt, is in the objective case. 

76 Vi/lien a nonn in the objective case is go?enied by a rerb, tke noon in 
the objective case answers to the qaestion fonned by patting vAom or wfutt 
before the verb and its subject. As in the example given above, " Whom 
or what did the stone strike ? " Ans. " The boy/' 

77 In noons the objective case is the same in form as the nominative. The 
noon which is the subject of th« verb, and therefore in the nominative 
case, is generally pat before the verb (in assertions, not in questions) : 
the noun which is the object of the verb is generally put after the verb. 
These rales, however, are by no means invariable. The former is fre- 
quently disregarded in poetry, or when an adverb or adverbial phrase is 
used before the verb and its subject ; as, " On rushed the foe ;" ** By the 
wayside sate an old man." The second rule is also sometimes neglected 
for the sake of emphasis : as in such a sentence as, " The two brothers 
were equally guilty ; John he punished, but William he forgave." 

78 Strictly speaking, it ought to be said that nouns in English have only 
two cases or forms; one (such as man^ dog) for which a new name would 
have to be invented, nsed indifferently for the subject and for the object 
of verbs; the other, the possessive case. But, as pronouns have t^ee 
cases, and in other languages it is very common for the nominative and 
accusative cases to be alike, it does not seem worth while to alter the 
commonly received arrangement. 

79 The following are examples of the declension of nouns in 
English : — 

Singular. Plural. 

Nominative Case . . Man Men. 

Possessive Case . . Man's Men's. 

Objective Case . . Man Men. 

Nominative Case . . Father Fathers. 

Possessive Case . . Father's Fathers'. 
Objective Case . . Father Fathers. 

ADJECnVE. 

80 When we think or speak of anything, we frequently hare in 
mind not only the thing itself, but some quahty or attribute 
that it possesses, or some fact or circumstance respecting it. 
We may think of a rose, and at the same time have in our 
minds the idea that it is red, and so speak of it as a red rose. 
We may be speaking about a child, and at the same time 
connect with it the idea that it is a child just spoken of or 
pointed to, and so speak of it as this child. We may speak of 
some birds, and at the same time indicate that there are three 
of them, and so speak of them as three birds. The words that 
are used in this way with nouns are called Adjectires.* 

* Latin adjectiv%u, "capable of beins; annexed or attached to something/' from 
acfjeettu, " annexed or added to somewing." 
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81 Definitum. An AdjectiTe is a word used with a noun to 
denote some quality, attribute, or fact, which we connect in 
thought with that for which the noun stands, without making 
a distinct assertion that the quality or attribute belongs to 
what we are speaking about.* 

82 In the phrase a white Tione, the word white is an adjectlTe. It denotes 
8 certain quality of the horse. 

In the sentence, I saw two men, the word two is an acyective. It points 
out a fact respecting the men, that they were two in numher. 

In the sentence, I love this child, the word this is an adjective. It points 
out, with regard to the child spoken of, the fact that it answers to a 
certain designation made either hy words or by pointing. 

83 When placed beside the noun to which it refers, an adjective 
is said to be used attributively; as "a red ball;** "a bird 
flying through the air." When an adjective is placed after 
some part of the verb be, without having the substantive to 
which it relates expressed with it, it is saia to be used predi- 
catively ; as " the ball is red,** " the bird i^?^ flying** 

84 As an adjective is not the name of anything, nor a word used as the 
substitute for a name, an adjective can never be used as the subject of 
a sentence, as the object of a verb, or governed by a preposition. 

85 Adjectives mav be distributed into the following classes: — 
Qualitative Adjectives, Quantitative Adjectives, and Demon* 
strative or Determinative Adjectives. 

86 1. Qtuilitative Adjectives, i.e. adjectives which denote some 
quality or attribute, as virtuous, high, white, beautiful, sucA,t 
same, only.X 

Participles and verbal adjectives belong to this class. 

87 2. Quantitative Adjectives, i,e. adjectives which denote the 
idea of number or quantity which we connect with that of 
which we speak. This class includes : — 

* It is a mistake to call an adjective the name of a quality or attribute. Before 
we can name anything, it must be made a separate object of thought, and the 
name of anything that we can think or speak about is a noun. WhiteTiess is the 
name of a certain quality, and is a n.ov,n. White denotes the quality, but does not 
name it. 

Beware of the absurdity of saying that "an adjective denotes the quality of a 
noun." A noun is a namx. When we speak of a red rose, the adjective red does not 
denote a quality of the name rose, but of the thing for which the name stands. The 
blunder is very obvious, but is nevertheless committed in most English Grammars. 

t Some Grammars contain a very silly rule (invented by L. Murray), that such 
cannot be used when there is another adjective joined attributively with the noun. 
Such phrases as such wretched prejudices, such despUxUfle characters, are perfectly 
legitimate. 

When such is used with a noun which is preceded by the indefinite article, the 
article comes between the adjective and the noun ; as sudi an event, sttch a sad story. 

X .When only is not an ac^ective used attributively, it is an adverb;^ as " There 
are only four persons present." " He is only pretending." When it w not an 
adverb, only is an adjective used attributively; as "He only was saved," "My 
only son." Only is never by any chance used instead of a noun. It is therefore 
absurd to call it a pronoun. 
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a. The Cardinal Numeral Adjectiyes, one, two, three, &c, 
(The words hundred, thotuand, million, like pair and dozen, 
are nouns. Thej may be used with the indefinite article 
before them.) 

h. The words all,* some, half, many, few, little, less, least, 

enough, much, more, most, both, several, whole, no (=:not any), 

none. 

Examples. * All men are mortal.' ' He rode all day long/ ' He sleeps 
all night.' ' He travelled all the next day.' ' Some men prefer this.' 
' Give me some wine.' ' We had a half holiday.' ' Wait half an hour.' 
' Few persons will believe that' ' He has bat little wealth, and less 
wisdom.' ' He has not given me the least trouble.' ' I have had 
enough wine.' ' Give him money enough.' ' I have much pleasure in 
doing this.' ' He has more sense than his neighbour.' ' Most persons 
admire valour.' ' He had both eyes put out.' ' They are both in fault' 
* He has eaten a whole apple.' ' Make no noise.' ' They have no more 
hope,' t. e. not any more hope. ' Give none offence.' * Give none 
occasion to the adversary.' 

88 Some of these words are also used as substantives : — 

Few. * I have a /eu;f shillings.' [The phrase a many is equally legiti- 
mate, but is obsolete.] 

Little, less, least, as ' Little was said.' ' Less will not suffice.' ' Least 
said, soonest mended.' ' Give me a little of that.' 
Enough. ' Enough is as good as a feast.' 

Much, more, most. ' Much has been said, but more remains to be told.' 
Whole. * He spent the whole of the day in playing.' 
None. None are altogether without hope.' 

89 Little, less, and least, when they are used before a noun and are them- 
selves preceded by an article, are qualitative adjectives ; as * a little boy.' 
The comparative of little in this sense, when it is used attributively, is 
often written lesser ; as ' the lesser evil of the two.' 

Least, in the qualitative sense, is nearly obsolete, except in one or two 

phrases ; as ' Not in the least degree.' 
iH) Many may be used with a noun in the singular,^ provided the indefinite 

article be placed before the noun ; as ' Many a man has lost his life by 

these means.' 
91 All, no, none, some, enough, may denote either number or quantity ; as ' all 

men,' ' all the way,' ' some pens,' ' some beer,' ' no money,' ' no friends,' 

&c. When all denotes quantity, the definite article is commonly placed 

between it and the noun. 

0*^2 The use of none before a noun is now old-fashioned. It differs from no 
as mine differs from my : i. e. no is used when the noun which it relates 

* The words aU, half, little, less, least, much, more, most, enough, are also used as 
adverbs; as "all round the world;" ** half afraid;" "I am but little encouraged 
by that ; " *'he is less car^id than his brother ; " " he is the least ambitious man 
that I know;" "he is mv^h more stiuiious than he used to be;" "he is most 
anxious to succeed ; " " he is taU enough." 

t Few used as an adjective involves a negation of there being many. " He has 
few friends. " A few, when few is used substantively, involves a negation that tfi^ere 
were none ; it implies sowa, but not many. 

X So muUus and plurimvs in Latin. " Plurimus in Junonis honorem, aptum 
dicet equis Aigos." — Horace. 
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to is expressed, and none when the nonn is not expressed ; as * I have no 
horse, and my neighbour has none.' 

03 The q[uantitatiTe numeral one is often used substantively, meaning a 
single individual of some kind already mentioned. When thus used, it 
may even have a plural. ' Give me another pen, this is a bad one; * or, 
* these are bad ones.' 

04 Both has the effect of directing the attention to each of two things 
spoken of, while at the same time the two are Hpoken of together. The 
assertion therefore is made, grammatically speaking, of the two things 
together, while, in sense, it is made of each separately. 

9t> 3. Demonstrative or Definitive Adjectives. — To this class 
belong : — 

a. The Definite Article the, and the Indefinite Article an or a, 

h. The so-called Adjective Pronouns, or Pronominal Adjec- 
tives, comprising the following classes : — 

1. The Demonstrative Pronouns, this, these, that, those. 

2. The Relative and Interrogative Pronoun which. 

3. The Relative and Interrogative Pronoun what. 

4. The Distributive Pronouns, each, every,* either, neither. 

5. The Indefinite Pronouns, any, other, another.f 

6. The Possessive Pronouns, mine, thine, his, hers, its, ours, 
yours, theirSfX own, 

c. The Ordinal Numerah, first, second, third, &c. 

96 A word is known to be an adjective when it can be put before a noun so 
as to denote some attribute or fact respecting that for which the noun 
stands. What and which are adjectives, for we can say, whai man ) tohich 
child I Who is not an adjective, for we cannot say who man ? or wfiom 
woman? 

07 The participle ending in ing must be carefully distinguished fh>m the 
gerundy or verbal substantive in ing. In the sentence, " I like reading," 
the word reading is not a participle (t. e, an adjective), for it does not 
qualify any noun expressed or understood. Whenever one of these 
verbals in ing is used as the subject or object of a verb, or after a prepo- 
sition, it is a fu/un.«§ 

* Bvery is frequently classed among the pronouns in English Grammars, 
although under no circumstances is it ever used instead of a noun. Any is 
sometimes an adverb. 

t When other is used substantively it may have a plural : " Others may believe 
that, but I do not." 

X The words my, thy^ her, our, your, their, are not adjective pronouns, but the 
possessive cases of personal pronouns. Writers of ffioglish Grammars are not 
agreed as to which of these two classes of words should be called the adjective 
pronouns, and which the possessive cases. The best authorities (see "Latham's 
Handbook," &c.), consider tny and our, as equivalent to the Latin ffenitives, niei and 
nostrum, and mine and ours as corresponding to me us and noster. The forms his and 
its are analogous. The adjective forms, mtne, ours, Ac., are used only when the 
noun to which thev belonjpr is not expressed. "Whose is that hat? It is mine. 
Tours is in the hall." The lact that we cannot say hers hook or ovrs hJuse, is sufli- 
dent to show that these forms are not simple possessive cases. 

S According to some grammarians the gerund or verbal substantive in ing, 
has arisen from an old Anglo-Saxon formation of verbal nouns ending in ung. 
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d8 Verbal adjectives differ from ordmary adjeedves in baring the idea o 
action connected with them, and in being capable of governing a noon 
in the objective case. The participles in -ir^f are placed after the nonns 
which they qoalifj ; as, A horse drawing a cart." When nsed as 
simple qualitative adjectives, without having any noun as their object, 
they are placed, like other adjectives, before the nouns that they qualify ; 
as, "A loving child," " a convincing argument" 

99 In speaking we do not fdways express all that we have in 
onr tnooghts, when what is expressed shows clearly enough 
what is to he understood as meant, though not expressed. 
One result of this is, that adjectives are very often used 
without haviu'g the nouns to which they relate expressed. 
Thus, " The ffood are happy ;" t. e. good people. " JBlessed 
are the meek ;" t. e, meek persons. " TTiis is good, hut that 
is hotter ;" t. e, this thing is good, hut that thing is hotter. 

" He has this character in eomvaon with his neighbours." 
" In general he avoids such mistakes ;" " He recommended 
this in particular;*^ "At least;** " uit random;** ** In 
future** 

This is especially the case with the quantitative and demon- 
strative adjectives. Thus, "Many (persons) are called, hut 
few (persons) are chosen ;" ^" AU (men, or persons) heard, 
and eome obeyed;" "I know that;** "1 heard whiat* you 
said." (See § 88.) 

100 In such cases as these the adjective is said to he used eub' 
stantively, that is, as though it were itself a substantive ; the 
real explanation heing, that the substantive to which the 
adjective helongs is only not expressed, 

101 In one or two instances, however, some adjectives are used so com- 
pletely as substantives, that they have the ordinary inflections of nouns. 
This is the case with the words, one^ other (see §§ 03, 95). Even either 
and neUher have a possessive case formed from them by some writers. 
But the authority for this is questionable. 

102 There are several cases in which an adjective becomes, to all intents 
and purposes, a noun. Thus the words tsuhject and individual are pro- 
perly adjectives. They are also nouns; as when we say, "A subject's 
duties;" "The subjects of the Queen;" "An individual's tastes," or 
" Many individuals." 

which bad precisely the same force as the later formation in ing. The grossness 
of the mistake, which consists in confounding the participle with the gerund in 
English, is seen most palpably when beginners, who nave been led astray by their 
English Grammars, render such phrases as "He talks about fighting," by the 
Latin " Loquitur de pugnante." 

* When tohaU and which, that and this, are used substantively, they are only of 
the neuter gender. These and those may be of any gender. 

When qiuilitative adjectives are used in this way they generally refer to some 
noun in the plural which is imderstood, and are always preceded by the definite 
article : as, "The generous are loved." They may be used also without reference 
to a plural noun, to express an abstract idea, as, the Sublime, the Beaviifid. 
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103 Adjectiyes, in English, are not declinable words. With the 
exception of the words this and thaty which have plural forms, 
these and those, no adjective in English indicates gender, 
number, or case, by means of inflection. 

104 Adjectives are generally said to agree in gender, number, 
and case, with the nouns which they qualify. But the rule 
is nugatory, because (with the exception mentioned above), 
adjectives do not admit of variations of form by which num- 
ber, case, and gender can be indicated. It is better to say 
simply that adjectives qualify the nouns with which they are 
used. In other languages the case is diflerent. 

Comparisoii of Adjectives. 

105 Adjectives admit of three varieties of form, called Degrees 
of Comparison. These are the Positive Degree, the Com- 
parative Degree, and the Superlative Degree. 

106 The Positive Degree of an adjective is the adjective in its 
simple form, used to point out some quality or attribute of 
that which we speak about, as "A black cat," **AJme day.'' 

107 When we wish to indicate that one thing,* or set of things, 
possesses the same quality or attribute as another, but that it 
possesses the said quality or attribute in a greater degree 
than the other thing or set of things, a change is made in the 
form of the simple adjective to mark this. The syllable er 
(or r only when the adjective ends in mute e), is added ; as 
** My knife is sharper than yours ;" " John's book is pretty, 
but mine is prettier ;" " Your parents are richer than mine ;" 
" This soldier is taller than those ;" " These books are larger 
than that one." In these examples, it wiU be seen that one 
thing may be compared either with one thing or with a set 
of things, and that one set of things may be compared either 
with another set of things or with a single thing. 

108 The Comparative Degree of an adjective, then, is that form 
of it by means of which we show that one thing, or set of 
things, possesses a certain quality or attribute in a greater 
degree than another thing, or set of things. 

109 It must not be imagined that the comparative degree expresses the 
existence of more of a certain quality in an object than the positive 
degree does. If we say, " William is a clever boy," and " John is 



* The word thing means generally whatever we can think about, i, e. tnnke a 
distinct object of thought, including persons, as well as what we commonly dc- 
noraiiuito things. 

C 
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cleTerer than ThoniM," we cure aot to infer that eUvtnr in tlie seeond 
ease implies ihe existence of more oleyemess in John than the adjec- 
tive clever implies in the case of William. The fact may be that William 
is elererer than John. The positive degree is used in the one case 
simply because William is not compared idth any one else ; and the 
compaxative degree is used in the second case because John is com- 
pared with Thomas. ^ 

110 £Ven the use of an adjective in the positive degree often implies some 
standard of comparison ; as when we use such words as Mghf greaty &c. 
But this results only from the meaning of the words themselves, and 
does not a£fect the grammatical use of the words. 

111 The Superlative Degree of an adjective is that farm of it 
which shows that a certain thing, or set of things, possesses 
some quality or attribute in a greater degree than any other 
of the class to tohich it belongs. It is formed by adding st or 
est to the simple adjective, or the adjective in the positive 
degree ; as, greatest ^ tallest, largest. Thus, of several Doys in 
a group, we may say, " John is the tallest" Of the countries 
of Europe we may say, " England is the wealthiest/* 

1 1ft If we say, " John is taUer than all the other boys in the class," we 
express the same relation as to height between John and the rest as if 
we say, " John is Ute tallest boy in the class." But in the former case 
John is considered apart from the other boys of the class, so that the 
two objects that we have in mind are John and the other hoyi in the claet. 
When the superlative degree is used John is considered as one ^/ /^ 
group of boys between whom the comparison is made. 

118 When two things only are compared, it is usual and proper to employ 
the comparative degree, even when the things form one group, as such 
a group only admits of the comparison of one thing with one other. As, 
" This line is t?ie longer of the two." Nevertheless, from what has been 
said in the last paragraph, it appears that it would not be very inaccurate 
to say ^ the longest of the two." Such expressions are frequently em- 
ployed by good writers. 

1 14 Many adjectives, from the nature of the ideas which they ex- 
press, cannot have comparative and superlative degrees ; as, 
rightf left, wrong, square, triangular, together with most of the 
quantitative adjectives, and all the demonstrative adjectives. 
Sometimes, however, adjectives are used in a sense which falls 
short of their strict meaning, and then they admit of degrees 
of comparison which would not otherwise he tolerable. For 
example, extreme, perfect, chief As when we say, " This 
specimen is more perfect than that \* *' He died in the ex- 
tremest misery ;" " The chiefest among ten thousand." 

115 In the case of some adjectives, the degrees of comparison 
are marked by what are commonly termed irregular forms. 
These are the following : — 
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Poaitdye. 


Gompaiative. 


BuperlatiTO. 


Good 


better 


best 


LitUe 


less 


least 


Much 


more 


most 


Many 


more 


most 


Bad 


worse 


worst 


Late 


later 


latest or kst 


Nigh 


Higher 


nighest or next * 


Fore 


former 


foremost or first 


01d + 


older or elder 


oldest or eldest 


Far 


farther X 


farthest % 


[Forth] 


further 


furthest 



1 16 Adjectives of more than two syllables, and most adjectires 
of two syllables, do not allow of the formation of compara- 
tiye and superlative degrees. But the same ideas as are 
expressed by these degrees of comparison are denoted by 
prefixing the adverbs ^nore and most to the simple adjective, 
or adjective in the positive degree. Thus we say, Virtuous, 
more virtuous, most virtuous; Learned, more learned, most 
learned. The dissyllabic adjectives which do admit of degrees 
of comparison are those ending in -y (as merry, merrier, 
merriest ; holy, holier, holiest) ; in -er (as tender, tenderer, 
tenderest) ; and those in -hie (as able, abler, ablest), 

117 It is a mistake to call such expressions as more virtuous, most splendid, 
the comparative and superlative degrees of the simple adjectives. They 
do not answer to the d^ition of comparative and superlative degrees ; 
and, moreover, less virtuous and least virtuous would have quite as good a 
right to be called degrees of comparison of virtuouSf as more virtuous and 
most virtuous. 

118 Tt is equally iacorrect to speak of phrases like very great , very smaU, as 
superlative degrees or their equivalents. They do not take their origin 
from the same kind of comparison as that which gives rise to the superla* 
tive degree of an adjective. They are phrases of the same dass as 
rather largey somewhat tedious, excessively smaU, &c. They spring front 
the necesssity for a tacit reference to some understood standard of 
comparison even in the use of many adjectives in the positive degree. 

119 There ai« a few superlatives ending in -^nost : hindmost, top- 
most, inmost, uttermost. Most of these are derived, not from 
adjectives in the positive degree, but from adverbs. || 



• Next has nothing to do with the affective luar. 

t There is an antiquated positive form, dd. 

X These forms are now established in the language, but thev are formed upon a 
ftilse analogy. From the adverb /ortA are derived/urtft«r dtxii furthest. But there 
being no a4Jo<!tive in the positive degree except far^ further BXi^furthetA were cor- 
roptad isiU> farther aiid farthest, and set down as derivatives from far. 

II Dr.Latham considers these to be forms in which the superlative degree is marked 
twice over, the letter m being derived from eina, the termination of some superla- 
tives in Anglo-Saxon, and ost being a corruption of tst* 
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AETICLE. 

1 20 One species of adjective has been classed by grammarians 
as a separate part of speech, namely, the Article.* 

An Article is a demonstriative adjective, that is, it is a word 
which, when placed before a common noun, points ont (witli 
more or less distinctness), which of the things, for which the 
noun is a name, is spoken of. 

121 There are two Articles, the Indefinite Article an or a, and 
the Definite Article the, 

122 The indefinite article an is the same in origin as the numeral 
one (in Scotch one). When placed before a noun it indicates 
that we are speaking of some one of the things for each of 
which the noun is a name, but does not indicate which par- 
ticular individual is meant, as " ^ dog bit me ;" ** I saw an 
old man." 

Of course the indefinite article can only be used before 
nouns in the singular number. 

123 The form an is used before words beginning with a vowel 
sound or mute A, as an apple, an heir. 

An drops the final n and becomes a before words beginning 
with a consonant, the aspirate A, or the letter u when the 
sound of y is put before the u in pronunciation, as A man, 
a horse, a yellow hall, a useful hook. 

124 The indefinite article is sometimes equivalent to any or 
every, as " Three times a week, i. e. every week ;" " Half-a- 
crown a dozen, i. e. any or every dozen;'' "A hundred 
pounds a year, i. e. every year." 

125 The definite article the is used before a noun to define or 

mark out the particular individual or individuals that we are 

speaking of out of the class named by the noun. 

125 h. The definite article the is of the same origin as the demonstratire 
adjectives thu and that. It always points to some description, ex- 
pressed or understood, by means of which the individual or individuals 
may be identified. When we say, " The Queen of England," the points 
to the words of England^ by means of which we understand what queen 
is meant. When we say, *' The brown horse kicked me," the points to 
the adjective brown, by means of which we identify the horse that is 
meant. When we say, " The book which 1 lent you," the points to the 
description, which I lent you. When we say, " I heard the end of his 
speech, but not the beginning," the application of the preceding de- 
scription of the function of the article is not so obvious. But neither is 
the application of the ordinary definition very clear. The end, according 
to the definition, ought to signify iome particular end. But it is evident 



* Latin, articvlu*, " a joint ;" a word used rather vaguely by the Latin grammariana 
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that the fauction of the article is not to particularize some one end in 
contrast with other ends. We must consider that the import of the' 
Mentence given above is, *' I heard that part of his speech which was the 
closing part, but not that part whicli was the commencing part." The 
article points to two particular parts of the speech which are identified 
by the descriptive epithet involved in the words end and beginning. 
When we have the dehnite article and anoun, the noun denotes the $pecias, 
the article points to the marks which particularize the individual meant. 
If we Hay/ 'The brown horse/' the noun horse marks the species^ the 
adjective brown particularizes the individual by specifying its distinguish' 
ing mark. When we speak of the end of anything, in contrast with the 
beginning of it, the words end and beginning have a double function, as 
they comprise both the general name and the distinguishing mark in 
one word : end being the same as closing part ; beginning^ the same as 
commencing part. The function of the definite article is still to point to 
the distinguishing mark by which the individual is separated from the 
rest of the species. 

126 When a noun preceded by an article is qualified by an 
adjective, the adjective is generally placed between the article 
and the noun. But in the case of the adjective 8uchy or an 
adjective qualified by the adverb «o, the indefinite article 
comes after the adjective, as '' Such an event ;'* *' So great a 
misfortune/' The same is the case with the definite article 
and the adjective aU, as << All the day." 

1 27 An article should only be used once before a complex descrip- 
tion of one and the same object, as " He made a better 
soldier than poet." If we were to say, " He made a better soldier 
than a poet," the latter clause would mean, *' than a poet 
would make." *' He upbraided the tyrant and destroyer of 
his country." If we were to say " And tihe destroyer," the 
words tyrant and destroyer would denote two difierent 
persons. 

PBONOITir. 

128 Preliminary Observations. It would not be very easy for a learner to 
get a distinct idea of the part of speech called a Pronoun, by comparing 
what is said on the subject in different English grammars; and the 
difficulty would be still further increased if English grammars were 
compared with the best Latin and Greek grammars. The writers of 
many of the grammars in common use seem to have arranged under this 
head every kind of word that they did not know what to do with. It 
would be thought absurd now-a-days to give the name Pronouu to such 
words as omnts, totits, mtUtus, solus^ talis, pauci, plus, or the numerals. 
Yet the corresponding English words, and others like them, are fre- 
quently set down as pronouns, even in grammars of some repute. A 
pronoun is universally defined to be " a word used Instead of a noun." 
Now, no word can be used Instead of a noun, unless it is a substantive.* 

* A substantive is a word which stands for some distinct object of thought, and 
may therefore be the subject of a proposition. 
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An adjeetlTe ased substantively, that is, -with the snbstantiTe to which it 
belongs undentood^ does not really become a snbetantive, and therefor e 
cannot replace one; that is, it cannot be a pronoun. To apply the 
definition, in cases where the nonns are expressed, leads to a simple 
absurdity. In the sentence, " I esteem ihi» man," we cannot say that 
this is a word nsed instead of a noun, for no noun could possibly be 
inserted in its place. Even such words as every are often called pro- 
nouns, though Uiey are never used without a noun, or in place of a 
noun. 

129 Strictly speaking, no word should be called a Pronoun unless it is a 
substantive. It is only in dt>ference to the common (and it is to be 
feared inveterate) practice of grammars, in all langnages, that the self- 
contradictory term Adjective-Pronoun is here introduced. It must be 
allowed, however, that in the case of two or three of the demonstrative 
adjectives, the noun understood is commonly so entirely lost sight of,* 
that it is convenient to call them pronouns, though, strictly speaking, 
they have no right to the appellation. 

130 A Pronoun t is a word used instead of a nonn, as when we 
say, " John has come in : he is very tired," instead of " John 
has come in : John is very tired." 

Pronouns are divided into two classes, Substantive Prononns 
and Adjective Pronouns. 

131 The Substantive Pronouns are the following: — 

A. The Personal Pronouns, I, thou, he, she, it, we you, or ye, 
they. 

B. The Belative and Interrogative Pronouns, tohoX and what. 

C. The Kelative Pronoun that, 

D. The Interrogative Pronoun toJiether. 
£. The Indefinite Pronoun one. 

F. The Reflective Pronoun self. 

132 The Adjective Pronouns are the following : — 

G. The Demonstrative Pronouns this (plural these), that 
(plural those). 

H. The Relative and Interrogative Pronoun which. 

I. The Relative and Interrogative Pronoun what, 

J. The Distributive and Indefinite Pronouns, each, either, 
neither, any, other (plural others). 

£. The Possessive Pronouns mine, thine, his, hers, its, ours, 
yours, theirs. 

These words should be called Pronouns only when used substantively. 
Wheu the nouns to which they relate are expressed, they should be 
called Demonstrative Ac^ectivea. 

* Sse also { 101, 103. 

f Latin pronomen : pro for, nomen noun. 

} The real identity between the Relative and the Interrogat i ve p ron oun, and the 
na4ure of the apparent difference between them will b» fbund treated of in tiaie 
introductory part of the Syntax ($ 856^ 
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A«— Personal Pronouns. 

1 33 Personal Pronouns are of three kinds. 1. Those of the First 
Person. 2. Those of the Second Person. 3. Those of the 
Third Person. 

134 1. The Pronoun which is nsed when a person speaks of him- 
self singly, or of himself in conjunction with one or more 
others, without mentioning any names, is called the Personal 
Pronoun of the First Person. It is declinable, and has the 
following forms: — 

Singular, Plural. 

Nominative Case . . I We 

Possessive Case . . My Our 

Objective Case . . Me Us. 

The Nomimative Case I is always written with a Capital 
letter. 

135 The Pronoun which is used when a person speaks to another 
person singly, or to two or more persons together, is called 
the Personal Pronoun of the SeconcL Person. It is dedinablei, 
and has the following forms : — 

Nominative Case 
Possessive Case 
Objective Case 

The plural forms of this pronoun (except i/e) are commonly 
used when speaking to a smgle person. 

13d The plnral forms of the pronouns of the first and second persons are 
not etymologically derived from the sinffular forms. In fact the notiioA 
involved (for example) in we is not related to that expressed hy J in the 
same way that the idea expressed hy men is related to that expressed hy 
man. We does not imply a simple repetition of /. The notion in- 
volved in the word I does not admit of plurality. 

1 37 The Pronouns of the first and second persons do not mark 
distinctions of gender, because when a person speaks of him- 
self or to another person, the sex, being evident, does not need 
to be marked in language by differences of gender, and the 
plural forms must of necessity be ambiguous, as we and you 
may include persons of different sexes. 

*^ Several grammarians maintain that ye is exclusively iwminatwe / but t^e best 
writers in the laoflruage use yeaaaax objective case. As, " Comfort ye, comfort w; 
my people." ** His wrath, which one day will destroy ye both." (dtiUvn): '"nie 
moie mme Ibir ye, holy man I thoughli yg" {^wkfpvt). 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Thou 


You or Ye 


Thy 


Your 


Thee 


You or Ye.* 
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138 The pronoun which is used when a person speaks of one or 
more other persons or things, without descnhing them hy a 
noun, is called the Personad Pronoun of the Third Person. 
It admits of the distinctions of number, case, and gender. It 
has the following forms : — 

BiKGULAR. 

HaflcuUne. Feminine. Neater. 

Nonunative Case He • She It 

Possessive Case . . His Her Its 

Objective Case . . Him Her It. 

JhjfJBJkL. 

Nominative Case . . They \ 

Possessive Case . . Their ( For aU genders. 

Objective Case . . Them ) 

139 The plural forms muiit be ambiguous as to gender, because they may 
be used when speaking of persons of different sexes, or of persons and 
things together. 

140 The possessive case it» is of comparatively modem origin. It is not 
found in the English Bible. Hi* was formerly used for the neuter as 
well as for the masculine. As, " If the salt have lost hi* savour," &c. 
It* is found in Shakspere, but even there At< is inoch more common as 
the possessive case of it. 

141 The possessive cases of the above pronouns are frequently set down as 
possessive pronouns, that is, as pronominal adjecHvea. This is a mistake. 
When we say My book^ my is not an adjective qualifying the noun book^ 
but a possessive case governed by the noun book, just as the word 
John'* is in John'* book. It follows from this that it is perfectly correct 
to say, " Pity my sorrows, who am bereaved of my children," " I bewail 
thy fiite, who art so poor." Nevertheless such expressions as the above 
are unusual. 

142 Originally, mine was the possessive case of I; thine of thou. In old- 
fkshioned English the mine and t?iine are found before words beginning 
with a vowel; but this distinction is now abandoned. (See § 05, note.) 

143 The possessive cases of the personal pronouns differ from the pos- 
sessive cases of nouns in this respect, that they cannot be used without 
a noun. We can say, " This knife is John's," but we cannot say, " This 
knife is my." 

B.— The Eelative and Interrogative Prononn who. 

144 The Eelative Prononn is a word used instead of a noun, and 
referring to some noun or pronoun which has been already 
used to mark the person or thing spoken about, and which is 
called the antecedent of the Relative. Thus, in the sentence, 
** He is reading about Harold who was slain at Hastings," 
who refers to the noun Saroldf and Harold is called the 
antecedent to the relative. In " I have found the sheep which 
I had lost," which refers to the noun sheep, and sheep is called 
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the antecedent to the pronoun which. In ** He who is con- 
tented is rich/' who refers to the pronoun lie, and he is called 
the antecedent to w?u>. When a common noun in the singu- 
lar numher is the antecedent to a relative, it is always ac- 
companied by some demonstrative adjective ; as " He is the man 
whom I was speaking about ;" ^* I found a bird which had been 
shot." In such cases there is always a reciprocal relation. 
The relative points us to the demonstrative word which ac- 
companies the antecedent, while the demonstrative word in 
its turn points us to the relative, by means of which its own 
signification is made clear. 

145 The relative pronoun, however, differs from the definite 
«» article and the demonstrative adjectives this and t?iat by 

having at the same time a grammatically connective force. 
JVho IS equivalent to and he, or and she, &c. 

146 The pronoun who is used only when persons are spoken of. 
It does not mark the distinctions of numher and gender, but it 
has the distinctions of case. It is thus declined : — 

Nominative Case . . Who 
Possessive Case . . Whose 

Objectiye Case . . Whom. 

147 When a thing, or an animal, is referred to by means of a 
relative, the pronoun which is used. It is wrong, however, to 
eoUXwhich the neuter of trAo; iovwhichvA an adjective pronoun,* 
and not necessarily neuter. In old-fashioned English it is 
found instead of who ; as, " Our Father which art in Heaven.*' 
At present, however, it is never used substantively as a rela- 
tive, except with reference to things. The proper neuter of 
who is what, which is still preserved when this pronoun is 
used interrogatively. 

148 In place of of which (implying possession) many good writers nse whose. 
Thus: — " The question u;Ao«e solution I require." {^Dryden.) " I could 
a tale unfold, whose lightest word," &c. {^Shakspere.^ There is the more 
justification for this, vt^hwaes in Anglo'Saxon was neuter as well as mas- 
culine. But it is a mistake to call whose the possessive case of which. 
The pronoun which, being an adjective, is not declined. 

149 The pronoun who is also used interrogatively; as, " WTio did 
this?" " Whose book is that?" As an interrogative 
pronoun who has a neuter what. The neuter what is not 
declined. 

C— The Eelative PronoTm that. 

150 The relative pronoun that is a substantive. It may be used 

* Which (in Scotch, whUk or quhUk) is of the same origin as the German icelcAer. 
Whto and what are connected with wer and was. 
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either of persons or of things. It is never placed after pre- 
positions, and is governed oy a preposition only when the 
preposition is placed at the end of the clause. It has no 
variations in form to mark nnmber, gender, or case. 
Examples, " The horse that 1 rode, fell.'' << He to>da^ that 
sheds his blood with me, shall be my brother." *' This is the 
man that I spoke o£" 

151 Thai cannot be need in all canes where w?io can be used. It can be 
nsed only when the relative claiue is required to give to the antecedent 
its ftill signification. We cannot use t?iat when the antecedent is a 
proper name, or when the antecedeot noun has with it a demonstrative 
adjective which sufficiently defines the thing or person spoken of. We 
cannot say, " Thomas that died yesterday, was my brother; " or " I ha^e 
heard from my father, t?iat is in America." The words Thomas and mp^ 
father explain perfectly by themselves who is meant. (See § 166.) 

152 The relative pronoun is frequently undersioodf that is im- 
plied, but not expressed. As, " He has not returned the book 
I lent him," for " the book which 1 lent him.'' "That is the 
person I spoke of," for ** the person whom (or that) I spoke of." 
But the relative can be omitted only when, if expressed, it 
would be in the objective rase. 

D,— The Interrogatiye FrononiL whetheb. 

153 The pronoun whether is used with reference to two persons 
or things. It was formerly an adjective; as, "Whilst thus 
the case in doubtful balance hung, unsure to whether side it 
would incline." {Spenser,) This pronoun is now nearly 
obsolete. When used at all it is a substantive ; as, <* Whether 
of th^n twain did the will of his father ? " 

E.~>-TlLe Indefinite Pronoun oii£. 

154 This pronoun is not the same as the numeral adjective one. 
It is a substantive, and is the same word as the French on, 
which is derived from the Latin homon* 

The pronoun one, from its meaning and derivation, can be 
used only in the singular number. It has a possessive case, 
one*s. Examples. " One cannot be too careful." " One's 
reputation is at stake.*' " You might as well tell one what is 
the matter." 

F.--The Befleetive Pronoun self. 

155 Self'f (plural selves) is used with either the possessive or the 
objective case of the personal pronouns. It is preceded by 

'II H ■ I I ■ I I I 111 I 

* Compare the Qerman man and the noun mann. 

t Self was originally an adjective, meaning same, (Qerman vX(>er). It still pre- 
serves that force ia the compound t^-wim*. 
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the possessive case of the personal prononns of the first and 
second persons, and by the objective case of the prononns of 
the third person, myself, thyself^ ourselves, yourself, your^ 
selves, himself, herse^, itself, themselves. 

156 The prononn selfmaj also be used with the possessive case 
of a nonn, especiallv along with the adjective oum ; as, "A 
man's own self." "Men's own selves." 

157 The pronoun one is generally treated as being on a par with 
the pronouns of the third person ; so that we write oneself, 
not one^s self, 

lfi6 Although »elf is a substantive, wygelfi ounelves, thyteJf^ yo«f«e{f, yoicr* 
telves^ are never considered to he of the third person, hat of the first 
and second respectively, as, " Myself am hell." These compounds, 
however, when nsed as the snhjects of sentences, are generally preceded 
by the personal prononns, as, *' [ myself saw him ;" or, " I caw him 
myself" Even himself is used in apposition to he. "He Atfn«e{^told 
me ;" or, ** He tuld me himse^:* 

ADJECTIVE FEoirftTrars. 

6.— The Demonstrative AcfjectiveB this and that. 

159 This has a plural, viz. these. Thai has a plural, viz. those. 
This refers to what is near the speaker {near me) in position ; 
that refers to what is at a distance from the speaker. As 
*< This apple is ripe, that is not." In this sense this and 
that are called real demonstratives, or words that point to 
things (Latin res), 

160 This and that are also used to point, not to things them- 
selves, but to some description of what we are speaking 
about, as, *' The general was in command of a large force. 
This force consisted of infantry and artillery." " They re- 
mained one day at Home. That day passed without any 
remarkable event." When thus used, this and that are called 
logical demonstratives. When two things which have been 
already mentioned are referred to, this refers to what has 
been mentioned last, ^Aa^ refers to what was mentioned before 
it; as, << Virtue and vice offer themselves for your choice: 
this leads to misery, that, to happiness." Thts is also used 
to refer to something which is going to be mentioned, as, 
<* This is my hope and prayer, th^ my children may grow up 
in the fear of the Lord." 

161 Thi» and thai (in the singalar) are not nsed suhstantively to Btmd for 
persons, except as subjects of the verb be when the latter is followed hy 
a noun as the predicate ; as, " This is my brother ;" " that is John." 
We cannot say, '' This did the deed," meaning " this man ;" or, " That 
shall be punished," meaning " that person." This restriQtion doea not 
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apply to the plural: " These are not dmnken, aa ye sappose;'* "Upon 
those did Solomon levy a tribnte." But this use of the plural is now 
almost obsolete. 

H.— The Belative and Interrogative Pronoun which. 

162 Which is, properly speaking, an adjective. 

As an adjective it is used both relatively and interrogatively ; 
as, **• The doctrine of the Nicolaitans, which thing I hate ;" 
** Wait till to-morrow, on which day I shall be with you ;"* 
** He employed his money unsparinglv, by which means he 
succeeded ;"* " Which dress are you going to wear ? " 

Which, when used interrogatively, asks for one out of a 
definite number. 

Kespecting which, used substantively as a relative, see 
§147. 

I.— The Belative and Interrogative Frononn what. 

163 What is properly the neuter of who. When used inter- 
rogatively it is sometimes a substantive, and sometimes an 
adjective ; as, " WJhat did you say ? " *•' What events hap- 
pened in that year ? "f 

164 When used as a relative also what is both a substantive 
and an adjective ; but it has a peculiar force. It never has 
an antecedent expressed, so that it seems to be equivalent to 
an antecedent and a relative combined in one word; as, 
" What I said was this," that is, " That which I said,'' &c. ; 
" What time I am afraid, I will trust in thee," that is, " At 
that time at which I am afraid," &c. 

165 It is a mistake, however, to parse the word what as though it were 
made up of that which. In such a sentence as, " I know what is cor- 
rect," it is wrong to say that what is in any sense governed hy the verh 
know. What is the subject of the verb m, and is in the nominative 
case. The object of the verb know is the whole clause, what is correct. 

1 66 The pronoun t?iat used to be employed in the same sense as w?uit : 
" I am that I am ;" " We speak that we do know, and testify tfiat we 
have seen." 

167 The relative pronouns who, which, and what are compounded 
with ever and soever. Whosoever is declined — 

Nominative Case . . Whosoever, or whoever. 
Possessive Case . . Whosesoever. 

Objective Case . . Whomsoever. 

Whosever and whomever are not used. 



* In such a sentence as this, which has not any one substantive as an antecedent^ 
but refers to the whole preceding clause. 

t When what is a suDstantive it is used only with reference to tMngs, not with 
Terence to persons. 
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168 Whoever and lohatever have tho same peculiar force as what, 
(See § 164). They also give the notion of universality to the 
antecedents that are implied ; thus, '* Whoever does this shall 
be punished," is equivalent to " Every one (or any one) who 
does this," &c. ; " Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted," is equivalent to " The sias of every one whose sins 
ye remit, are remitted." 

J.— The Sistribntive and Indefinite Pronouns each, 

EITHER, NEITHES, ANT, OTHEB. 

169 These pronouns are used adjectively and substantively. 
Any, when it refers to a singular noim, implies quantity ; 
when it refers to a plural noun, it implies numher, as, *' This 
food is bad; I will not eat any;" " There were some apples 
on that tree; did you pluck any f" 

170 O^Acr, when used as a substantive, has the ordinary inflec- 
tions of a noun. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nominative Case . . Other Others 

Possessive Case . . Other's Others* 

Objective Case . . Other Others. 

When an is used before otJier the two words are usually 
written together — another, 

171 In such plirases as, "They loved each other;" "They hated one 
another;" the words each and oiher^ and one and otJier, have a reciprocal 
relation to each other; hut it is a mistake to call them compound 
pronouns (as though equivalent to the Greek alleloi). They are in« 
dependent pronouns, having separate and different constructions Iti the 
sentences where they occur. In " They loved each other," each is in 
the nominative case, in apposition with they, which it distrihutes in 
sense ; other is in the objective case, governed by the verb loved. In 
" They heard each other's voice," each is in the nominative case, in 
apposition with they; other's is in the possessive case, governed by 
the noun voice. Such phrases as to each other, from one another, &c., 
are corruptions, made upon a false analogy. In old-fashioned and correct 
English we find each to other, one from another. The expressions now 
in common use are anomalous and ungrammatical. 

K.— The Possessive Prononns. 

172 These words have already been considered. (See §§ 95, 
142.) The word own has no pretensions to be considered as 
a pronoun. 
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VE£B. 

173 A Verb * is that part of speech by meana of which we are 
able to make an assertion about something. 

174 That word in the sentence which stands for what is i^x>ken 
about is called the subject of the verb (or of the sentence). 
A verb expresses with regard to what is spoken about, that it 
is sotnethwfff that it does something , or that it is the obfeet of 
some action, % 

170 When an adjective is prefixed to a noun, the notion of some qnalitj, 
attribute, or fact is connected with our notion of that which is apokeu 
about. If we say a red apple, the notion of red is connected with that 
of apple. The same end lb attained by the use of a verb, wiUi this 
difference, that when we prefix an adjective to a noun, the connexion 
between the two notions is spoken of as already existing ; the use of a 
verb eff^^ the union of the two notions. When we say a blue eoeU, the 
connexion between the object of thought and its attaibute is presup- 
posed. When we say t?ie coat is hUte^ the verb is effects the union of the 
two notions. [The different kinds of sentences that result from the 
use of verbs are treated of in the Syntax.] 

176 Verbs are divided into two classes — ^TransitiYef and Intran- 
sitiye Verbs. 

A Transitive Verb is one which denotes an action or feeling 
which is directed towards some object ; as, strike f ** He strike* 
the ball ;" love, " He loves his father." 

An Intransitive Verb is one which denotes a state or con- 
dition, or an action or feeling which is not directed towards 
or exerted upon an object ; as, to he, to dwell, to stand, to 
sit, to rejoice, to run. Verbs of this kind are sometimes 
called Neuter Verbs. 

177 Many verbs which denote actions are used sometimes as transitive 
verbs, sometimes as intransitive verbs; as, "He roUs ubidl; the ball 
roUs" ** He ran away ; he ran a thorn into his finger." " The child 
speaks already. He speaks several lauguages." In all such cases there 
is not only a difference of use, but a real difference of meaning. Thus, 
roU (transitive), " to give a rotary motion to a body ;" and roll (intransi- 
tive), " to move with a rotary motion." Speakj " to utter articulate sounds " 
(intransitive); speak^ " to use (a language) as the means of expressing 
ideas " (transitive). Sometimes the intrajisitive use of a verb may be 
explained by understanding the reflective pronoun after it ; as, *' The 
earth moves (itself)." " The needle turns (itself) towards the pole." 
Bat this explanation will not apply in all cases. 



* Latin, verbunit "word;'* the verb being emphatically the word of the sentence. 
4 Latin, transire, " to go across ;" the action passes over, as it were, from the 
doer of it to the objject of it 
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178 Verbs admit of the following modifications : — ^Voice, Mood, 
Tense, Number, and Person. 

Voice, 

179 There are two Voices, the Active Voice and the Passive 
Voice. 

The Active Voice is made up of those forms of a verb which 
denote that the subject of the sentence stands for the doer 
of the action described by the verb ; as, ** The boy strikes the 
ball." V The cat killed the mouse." 

The Passive Voice is made up of those forms of a verb which 
denote that the subject of the sentence stands for the object 
of the action described by the verb ; as, ** The ball is struck 
by the boy." " The mouse was killed by the cat." 

180 We may speak of one and the same action by means either 
of a verb in the active voic«, or of a verb in the passive 
voice ; but then the word that is the ohfect of the active verb 
must be the subject of the passive verb, as in the above 
examples. 

181 It is dear that only transitive verbs can properly be used in 
the passive voice. There is, however, a remarkable exception 
to this principle in English in the case of such phrases as 
*' He WM laughed at ;" *' The boy was run over,^ 

The intransitive verb, with the preposition that follows it, is 
treated as being equivalent to a transitive verb. 

182 The Passive Voice of a verb is formed by prefixing the 
various parts of the verb he to the perfect participle of the 
verb. The perfect participle of a transitive verb is passive 
in meaning. 

183 Some intransitive verbs have their perfect tenses formed b^ 
means of the verb he, followed b^ the past or perfect parti- 
ciple ; * as, " I am come ;" " He is arrived ;" " He is mllen." 
Great care must be taken not to confound these with passive 
verbs. The sign of the passive voice is not the verb he^ but 
the passive participle that follows it. 

Mood. 

184 Moods {th&tia,ntodes) are certain variadons of form in verbs, 
by means of which we can show the mode or manner in which 

* Some grammarians are pleased to order us to alter these forms into " I have 
come,*' ** He h^ti arrived," iio. They had better at the same time mend the French 
and German lau^piages, which at present still tolerate the forms, JemUt venu, leh 
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the attribute or fact indicated by the verb is connected in 
thought "with the thing that is spoken of. 

185 In English there are fonr moods : — 1. The Infinitive Mood. 
2. The Indicative Mood. 3. The Imperative Mood. 4. Hie 
Subjunctive Mood. 

186 To these moods many grammariaas add the Potential Mood, meaning bj 

that mood certain combinations of the so-called aaxiliary verbs m<ty, 
might, can, could, would, thould, must, «ith the infinitiye mood. This is 
objectionable — 1. Because such a way of forming a mood is different 
from what we find in the case of the other moods, which depend upon 
inflection. 9. Because the said potential mood would need to be itself 
subdivided into Indicative forms and Subjunctive forms. The sentences, 
" I cmdd do this at one time, but I cannot now," and ** I could not do 
this, if I were to try," do not contain the same parts of the verb can. 
In the first sentence, could is in the indicative mood ; in the second it 
is in the subiunctive mood. 8. Because no grammatical analogy justi- 
fies us in calling these compound expressions moods. I can write, and 
/ must go, are no more moods of the verbs write and go, than possum 
soribere is a mood of scribo in Latin; orJe puis ecrire, Ich kann schreiben, 
and Ich muss gehen, moods of the verbs ecrire, schreiben, and gehen in 
French and German. The potential mood seems to have been invented, 
because grammarians did not know what to do with an infinitive mood 
that is not preceded by to. 

1.— The Infinitive Mood. 

187 The Infinitive Mood is that form of the verb which is used 
when the action or state that is indicated by the verb is 
spoken of without reference to person, number, or time. The 
infinitive mood has the force of a substantive. It is used 
(sometimes with, sometimes without the preposition to) either 
as the subject or as the object of some other verb. Thus, " To 
rise early promotes health." To rise is the subject of the verb 
promotes, " I love to read good books." To read is the 
object of the verb hve, " I dare not do this." Do is the 
object of the verb dare, 

188 It is impossible to make an assertion by means of the Infini- 
tive Mood. Hence the Infinitive Mood can never have a 
substantive as its subject. 

189 The preposition to, which commonly precedes the infinitive 
mood, is no part of the mood itself. An infinitive mood is 
complete without it. After many verbs (such as may, can, 
shaUf mil, must, let, dare, do, bid, make, see, hear, feel, need) 
to is not required before the infinitive that follows. As, 
" I bid you go away." " He made me turn out of my way." 
"I feel the shock vibrate through my nerves," "Let me 
depart.*^ " How dare you tell such a lie P " &c. As the verbs 
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in Italics are all in the infinitive mood, it follows that the 
preposition to is not necessary to form an infinitive.* 

1 90 The preposition to which commonly precedes the infinitive, properly 
implies that the feeling or action spoken of in the preceding verb tends 
towards some object or end. Thus : " I wish to depart ; " that is, my wishes 
are directed towards departing. ** I love to hear sweet mnsie ; " that is, 
my love is directed towards hearing sweet music. Not unfreqnenily th« 
to has a stiU stronger force, and introduces the pRrpose or consequence of 
some action or state of being expressed by a verb or adjective. Thus : " I 
am come to releeue you." " This danger is to he feared" (The danger is 
such that its being feared should follow.) " This water is good to drink." 
In old-fashioned English ihis idea was stUl more distinctly marked by 
the use dt/or. As, " Tl^is is Elias, which was/«>r to come." (^Matt. xi. 14.) 
" The thief cometh not but for to steal, and to kill, and to destroy.** 
{Jo?m X. 10.) The use of to before the infinitive, when it is the subject 
of a sentence, is an example of that false analogy which is frequently to 
be traced in grammatical idioms. 

2.-1116 Indicative Mood. 

191 The Indicative Mood comprises those forms of a verb, by 
means of which a simple assertion can be made without 
reference to any other fact or event ; as, ** He struck the ball." 
" I love my parents." " We shall set out to-morrow." 

3.— The Imperatiye Mood. 

1 92 The Imperative Mood includes those forms of the verb by 
means of which we utter a command — (requests and exhor- 
tations are only weaker kinds of commands ;) as, *' Give me 
that book." " Go away." From its nature the imperative 
mood can only be used in the second person. . 

4«— The Subjunctive Mood. 

193 The Subjunctive Mood includes those forms of the verb by 
means of which a fact or event is spoken of, not simply and 
unconditionally, but as a supposition, or as contingent upon 
some other action or event. 

194 A verb in the Subjunctive Mood is generally (but not always) 
preceded by one of the conjunctions, f ift that, thottgh, unless j 
except, either expressed or understood ; as, ** If he were here, 

— ■ '■ ™' — — ■-. .1— ■— ■_■ ■■ -■ ■ — ■■■■ ■[■■II _^^^i— , „ — , . 

* The case la exactly analogous hi German. The preposition m precedes the in- 
finitive mood after all verbs except such as answer to the English verbs after 
which to is not required. But no one would dream of writing down xu lesen as an 
infinitive mood. The infinitive mood of the verb is lesen. 

t It is necessary to caution the learner that the conjunction is no part of the 
mood itself. He may meet with English nammars in which ^ / am is set down 
as the subjunctive mood of the verb be. On the same principle we shall next be told 
that ti iWH is the subjunctive mood of the verb esse. 
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I should see him." ^ Would that this were so." ** The sen- 
tence isi that he he imprisoned for life." 

195 It must be obsenred that the indicative mood follows most 
of these conjunctions quite as often as the subjunctive. 

196 Some of the contingent or dependent modes in which a fact 
€T event is viewed, which in other languages are ezpreaeed by 
the subjunctive mood, are ex^^tessed in English by certain 
parts of some verbs, which are caUed auxiliary , or helping 
verhe. 

Partidple. 

197 Participles are verbal adjectives^ differine from 'ordinary 
adjectives in this, that the active participle can take a sub- 
stantive after it as its objeet. 

198 There are two participles formed by inflection^ the Imperfect 
Participle, and the Perfect Participle. The Imperfect Parti- 
ciple is always active, the Perfect Participle is always passive, 
provided the verb be a transitive verb. As, <* I saw a boy 
beating a dog." '' Frightened bv the noise, he ran away." 
Even in the perfect tenses, as <' I have tffritten a letter," the 
origin of the construction is, ** 1 have a letter written," where 
written is an adjective agreeing with letter ; in Latin, Haheo 
epistolam scriptam. (In Prendi the participle agrees with 
the object in some constructions, as "Les lettres que j'ai 
§crites .") 

199 Besides the participles formed by inflection, there are the 
following compound participles: — 

Active Terfect Participle — Having struck. 
Active Perfect Participle of continued action — Having been 
striking. 

Passive Indefinite Participle — Being struck, 
TaadYe Perfect Participle — Having been struck. 

Oerimd. 

200 Besides the participles (which are adjectives), most verbs in 
English have a noun ending in -ir^ formed from them, called 
the gerund. A gerund is luce an imperfect participle in form, 
but is totally unlike it in construction. As the verbs have 
and be have gerunds, there are also certain compound 
forms, which may be called compound gerunds, made up of 
the gerunds of tliese verbs combined with participles ; as, 
Having gone, being loved, having been writing, having been 
struck. 

201 Gerandfl are nsed either as the subjects or olijects of verbs, or after 
prepositioiiB; as, "I like reading." " He is fond oi studying,** " He is 
desixous of being dittinguithed,** "After having been writing all the 
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momiog, I am tired." " Through having lott his hook, he ooidd not 
learn his lesson." The English gerunds (like the Latin gerunds) may 
govern a noun in the objective case ; as, " I like hearing mu»io" 

202 Participles (being adjectives) are never used as the subjects or objects 
of verbs, or after prepositions. It must be observed, too, that in all 
such compounds as a hiding-place, a walking-stick, &o., it is the gerund 
and not the participle which is used. If the latter were the case, 
a walking-Mtiok could only mean a etick t}tat tpalkt. 

Tenie, 

203 Tense (Latin tempuSf time) is a variation of form in verbs» ' 
indicating partly the time to which an action or event is 
referred, and partly the completeness or incompleteness of 
the event at the time indicated. 

204 The term variation of form is here used in an extended sense, meaning 
not only changes produced by inflection, but also combinations of auzi- 
liary verbs widi participles and infinitive moods. In perfect strictness 
it ought to be said that a verb in EngUeh has only two tenaee, the present 
and tiie past, because these alone are ^rmed by inflection.* 

205 There are three divisions of time to which an event or a 
state may be referred, — the Present, the Past, and the Future. 
Hence, if the time of an event were the only thing to be con- 
sidered, there could not be more than tluree tenses. But, 
besides the time of an action, there are three ways in which 
an action or event may be viewed : — 

1. It may be spoken of as incomplete, or still going on. A 
tense which indicates this is called an imperfect tense. 

2. It may be spoken of as complete. A tense which indi- 
cates this is called a perfect tense. 

3. It may be spoken of without distinct reference to its 
completeness or incompleteness. A tense in which an action 
is thus spoken of is called an indefinite tense. The indefinite 
tenses are employed when an action or event is spoken of as 
one whole, without reference to its duration ; as, " He strikes 
the ball." « He fell to the ground." << He toiU break his 
neck." 

206 An action may be viewed in these three ways, with reference 
either to past, to present, or to Aiture time. We thus get 
nine primary tenses. 

* But as it would be thought needlessly rigid to deny that monUiu nm, is a 
teuM of the Latin verb moneo, and as it is all but universal in the grammars of other 
languages to include compound forms i4nder the name ttTiK^ and the r^ection of 
thispxactice in English would entail excessive inconvenience in the comparison 
of EmgUsh Idioms with those of other languages, the limitations Insisted on by 
certain purists are here discarded. . It is curious that grammarians who deny that 
have wrUten is a tenee, because it is not formed by inflection, have no difficulty in 
accepting may write, or mutt write, as a mMd, or am ttrude as a passive voice. 
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t. The Past Imperfect, showing that at a certain past 
time an action was going on ; as, 7 was writing. 
A I 2. The Past Perfect, showing that at a certain past time 
an action was complete; as, I had written. 

3. The Past Indefinite, speaking of the action as one 
whole referred to past time ; as, / wrote. 

1. The Present Imperfect, showing that an action is 
going on at the present time ; as, / am uniting, 
y. \ 2. The Present Perfect, showing that at the present 
I time a certain action is complete; as, / have written. 

3. The Present Indefinite, speaking of the action as one 
V^hole, referred to present time ; as, / write. 

(1. The Future Imperfect, showing that at a certain 
future time an action will be going on; as, I shall he 
writing. 
2. The Future Perfect, showing that at a certain future 
time an action will be complete ; as, / shaU have written. 
3. The Future Indefinite, speaking of an action ajs one 
whole, referred to future time ; as, I shall write, 

207 From this table it appears at once that perfect and pa»t are not the 
same. A tense is past, present, or fntnre, according to the time with 
reference to which an action is spoken of, not according to the com- 
pleteness or incompleteness of the action at that time. When we sav, 
" / have written" although the act of writing took place in past time, 
yet the completeness of the action (which is what the tense indicates) is 
referred to present time. Hence the tense is a present tense, although it 
speaks of an action that is completed. To justify us in using this 
tense, it is necessary that the state of things brought about by the action 
should still exist at the present time. We may say, " England has 
founded a mighty empire in the East," because the empire still lasts : 
but we cannot say, ** Cromwell has fouuded a dynasty," because the 
dynasty exists no longer. 

208 The ind^nite tenses are often imperfect in sense. Thus, " I siooti 
during the whole of the performance." "While he lived at home he was 
happy." The verbs in such cases would have to be rendered into the 
past imperfect tense in French, Ijatin, or Greek. 

209 As every tense of the verb be maj be followed by an im- 
perfect participle, besides the primary tenses given in § 206, 
we have the following : — 

llie Present Pt^rfect of continued action : — I have been 
writing. 

The Fast Perfect of continued action : — I Jutd been vnriting. 

The Future Perfect of continued action : — I shall have been 
writing. 

210 The Present Indefinite Tense is used not only of what takes 
place now, but also of what frequently or habitually takes 
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place ; as, " John often goes to t)ie theatre." " He writes 
beautiful poems." " It rains here almost every day." It is 
also used of what is universally true ; as, *' Virtue is its own 
reward." ** Honesty is the best policy " 

211 A Substantive has no relation to any time in particular. 
The Infinitive Mood is virtually a substantive. Hence the 
Infinitive Mood does not indicate time.* It admits only of 
the distinctions in tense, called Imperfect, Perfect, and In- 
definite. " [To] be writing" is an Imperfect tense, but it 
may refer either to present, or to foture time. In '* I otight 
to he writing my letters now," it refers to present time ; in 
'' I shall be travelling to-morrow," it refers to future time. 

212 The tenses of the English verb are made partly by inflec- 
tion, partly by the use of auxiliary verbs. 

The Present Indefinite and the Past Indefinite are the only 
two tenses formed by inflection. 

The Imperfect tenses are formed by the indefinite tenses of 
the verb 5e, followed by the imperfect participle. 

The Perfect tenses are formed by means of the indefinite 
tenses of the verb have, followed by the perfect particle. 

The Future tenses are tbrmed hy means of the auxiliary 
verbs shall and fffill, followed by the infinitive mood ; shall 
being used for the first person, tpill for the second and third, 
(except after such conjunctions as ift when, &c., when the 
verb shall is used for all three persons ; as, " If it shall be 
proved." "When they shall turn unto the Lord.") See 
§219. 

213 All moods and tenses in the Passive Voice are made by 
means of auxiliary verbs ; the Passive Voice of a verb con- 

.sisting of its perfect participle, preceded by the various 
moods and tenses of the verb be. 

Number. 

214 Number is a modification of the form of a verb, by means 
of which we show whether the verb is spoken of one person 
or thing, or of more than one. There are therefore two 
numbers in verbs, corresponding to the two numbers in 
substantives. 

Person. 

215 Person is a modification of the form of verbs, by which we 
indicate whether the speaker speaks of himself, or speaks to 

* The aame is the case with the Participlea. They express imptrfed and jMi/ed, 
but not pott or yment. 
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some person or persons, or speaks of some other person or 
thing. There are three persons, the First Person, the Second 
Person, and the Third Person.* 

The First Person includes those forms of the verb which 
are nsed when the speaker speaks of himself either singly or 
with others. 

The Second Person includes those forms of the verb which 
are used when the speaker speaks to one or more others. 

The Third Person includes those forms of the verb which 
are used when the speaker speaks of some one or more other 
persons or things. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

216 Several verbs in English are defective, that is, have not the 
full complement of moods and tenses. These are shall, toiU, 
may, mutt, can, ought. 

SHAXiIi* 

217 No Infinitire Mood. No Participles. 

Indioative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense, 

Singular. Flaral. 



1. [I] shall 1. 



IVe] shall 



2. [Thou] Shalt 2. [You] shall 

3. [He] shall 3. [They] shall 

Past Indefinite Tense, 

Siqgiilar. Plural. 

1. m should 1. [We] should 

2. [Thou] shouldat 2. [You] should 

3. [He] should 3. [They] should 

SubjnnotlTe Hood. 

Past Indefinite Tense, 
Singular. FlnraL 

1. [I] should 1. [We] should 

2. [Thou] shouldest or 2. [You] should 

shouldst 

3. [He] should 3. [They] should 

218 In the first person of the present indicative and past subjunctive, this 
verb simply indicates futurity. In the second and third persona of 

* Observe that the vu^ect of the verb forms no part of the pe-non of the verlx 
The first person of the present tense of the verb he is am^ not / am. In thou 
•writfMtf torUest (without tAou) is the second person of the verb. It is usual, how- 
ever, to conjugate verbs with a subject expressed, for the sake of clearness. 
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these tenses, and in all the persons of the psst indioatiTe, the idea of 
a moral necesaitj or compulsion, depending on the will of the speaker, 
is involved in addition. As the verh makes no complete sense by itself 
it is always foUowed by some other verb in the infinitive mood, but 
without the preposition to. For example : " I thall die ; " " Thou thall 
not steal ; " *' He ahaU not do that" 

219 In questions, however, and in reported speeches, the force of this 
verb is the same in the second and third persons as it would be 
in the answer, or as it was in the direct speech : " l^iaU you be present?" 
" I shall." ** 1 8haU not set out to-morrow ; " "I said I 8?unUd not set 
out to-morrow ; " or, " John said that he ah^ndd not set out to-morrow." 

WILL. 

220 Infinitive Mood, [To] wiU. 

Imperfect Participle^ Willing. 

Perfect Participle^ WiUed. 
Compound Perfect Participle (active) Haying willed. 

The infinitive mood and the participles of this verb are onlj 
nsed when it has the stronger of its two senses. 

IndioatLve Hood, 

Present Indefinite Tense, 

Singular. PlaraL 

1. [IlwiU 1. [WelwiU 

2. [Thon]wilt 2. [Yon"] will 

3. [He] will or wills* 3. [They] will 

Past IndefnitA Twse. 

Singular. Fluial. 

1. [I] would 1. [We] would 

2. ['fliou] wouldst or 2. [You] would 

wouldest 

3. [He] would 3. [They] would 

Bubjnnetive Hood. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. Phiml. 

1. [I] would 1. [We] would 

2. [thou] wouldest or 2. [You] would 

wouldst 

3. [He] would 3. [They] would 

The verb tcUl is followed by the infinitive, without the pre- 
position to ; as, " I wiU strive ;** " He will not obey." 



This form is used only when the verb is used in its strong sense. 
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221 



822 



223 



224 



225 



This verb, bMide beiog nsed as a mere auxiliary for forming future 
tenses in the second and third persons, is nsed to express determination 
or intention. It has this foree in all its persons ; as, " Not as I unllf hnt 
as thou wilt ; " " In spite of warning, he will continue his evil practices." 
When used in the strong sense of ** having a determination" to do 
something, the verb wiU may be conjugated like an ordinary regular verb ; 
but in this case the preposition to must be used with the infiiiiti?e 
that follows it. 

The Past Indefinite tense of the indicative mood of this verb is nsed to 
express the frequent repetition of an action ; as, " When he was irritated 
he would rave luce a madman." 

MAT. 

No Infinitiye Mood. No Participles. 

Indicative Mood« 

Present Indefinite Tense, 

Singular. PluraL 

'Y\ may 1. [We] may 

|Tnouj mayest or mayst 2. |Youj may 
[He] may 3. ["^^j] ™*^y 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Past Indefinite Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

I] might 1. [We] might 

Thou] mightest 2. [You] might 

;He] might 3. [They] might 

SnbjiinotiTe Mood. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

[I] might 1. [We] might 

'lliou J mightest 2. [You] might 

;He] might 3. [They] might 



The notion involved in this verb is that of permistion or Uheriy to do 
something. It is also used to express potiibility or concestion ; as, " That 
may be so, but I scarcely believe it." This sense of may is expressed 
in Latin, French, and German, by the verbs which answer to the English 
can. When placed before its subject, this verb expresses a wish ; as, 
" May he be blessed ; " " Might I but see him." 

The Past Tense of the indicative mood is scarcely ever used, except in 
the reported form of the present. Thus, *' You may go", (direct) ; " He 
told me that I might go," t. «. that it wa» permitted me to go (reported). 
** He might [not] ; " "I might [not] ; " &c., are sometimes used 
(especially in poetry) for " He was [not] permitted;" "I was [not] 
permitted," kc. 

226 The verb may is followed by the infinitive mood without the prepo- 
sition to. 
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MXTST. 

227 No Infinitive Mood. No Participles. 

This verb is only used in the indicative mood, sometimes as 
a present, sometimes as a past tense ; but there is no differ- 
ence of form to mark tense, number, or person. It is fol- 
lowed by the infinitive without to. It denotes, 1. Being 
obliged or compelled^ " He must do as he is bid." 2. Compulsion 
arising from the inability to control the desire or will : hence 
a Jixed determination to do something ;as, **1 must and will 
have my own way;" ''So you miut always be meddling, 
must you ? " 3. Certainty , or the idea that a thing cannot 
but be as is stated ; " He surely must have arrived by this 
time ; " " It must be so; Plato, thou reasonest welL" 

CAir. 

228 No Infinitive Mood. No Participles. 

Indioative Hood. 

Present Indefinite Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



We] can 



I] can 1. ^ ^ 

lliou] canst 2. [You] can 

He] can 3. [They] can 

Past Indefinite Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [IJcoiild 1. [We] could 

2. ['rkou] oouldest or couldst 2. [You] could 

3. [He] could 3. [They] could 



SubjniLctiTe Hood. 

Fast Indefinite Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] could 1. [We] could 

2. [ liiou] couldest or couldst 2. 'You] could 

3. [He] could 3. [They] could 

This verb is followed by the infinitive mood without to ; as, 
" I can speak Greek." 

HAVE. 

229 Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite Tense, [To] have. Imperfect Tense, [To] be having. 
Perfect Tense, [To] have had. 
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Partioiplei. 

Imperfect Participle^ Haying. Perfect Participle (pa88iYe),Had. 
Compound Perfect Participle (active) Having had. 

IndioatiYe Mood« 

Present Indefinite Tense, 
Ringtilar. FluzaL 

1. [We] have] 

2. fYou] have 



1. 
2. 



a have 
loul hast 



3. [He] hath or has 3. [They] have 

Present Perfect Tense. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Singular. 
'I] have had 

Thou] hast had 2. 

[He] has had or hath had 3. 



Pluial. 

1. [We] have had 
'You] have had 
[They] have had 



Past Indefinite Tense, 



1. 
2. 



Singular. 

[I] had 

[Thou] hadst 



3. [He] had 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Plural. 

We] had 
Yonl had 
'They] had 



Pcuft Perfect Tense, 



1. 
2. 



Singular. 

I] had had 
Thou] hadst had 



3. [He] had had 

Future Indefinite Tense, 



Plural. 

1. [We] had had 

2. [You] had had 

3. [They] had had 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Singular. 

S shall have 
lou] wilt have 
[He] will have 



1. 
2. 
3. 



PluraL 

We] shall have 
You] will have 
[They] will have 



Future Perfect Tense. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Singular. 

1] shall have had 
[Ihou] wilt have had 
[He] will have had 



Plural. 

1. [We] shall have had 

2. [You] will have had 

3. [Thou] will have had 



Singular. 

Have [thou] 



ImperatLve Hood. 

Plural. 
Have [you or ye] 



1. 

2. 
3. 



1. 
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SubjunotiYe Hood« 

Present Indefinite Tense, 
(Used after if, that, lest, unless, &c.) 
Singular. Hiiral. 



"I] have 1, 

;Thou] have 2. 

|He] have 3, 



^e] have 
[You] have 
~They] have 



Present Perfect Tense. 
(Used after if, that, unless, &c.) 

Singular. Plural. 



1. ri] have had 1. 

2. [Thou] have had 2. 

3. [He] have had 3. 



|We] have had 
jYou] have had 
[They] have had 



Past Indefinite Tense. 
(Used after if, that, unless, &c.} 

Singular. Plural* 



I] had 1. [We] had 

2. [Thou]hadst 2. [You] had 

3. [He] had 3, [They] had 

Past Perfect Tense, 
(Used after if, that, unless, &c.) 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] had had 1. [We] had had 

2. [Thou] hadst had 2. [You] had had 

3. [He] had had 3. [They] had had 

Future Indefinite Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] should have 1. [We] should have 

2. [Thou] shouldst or wouldst 2. [You] should or would have 

have 3. [They] should or would 

3. [He] should or would have have 

Future Perfect Tense, 
Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] should have had 1. [We] should have had 

2. [Thou] shouldst or wouldst 2. [You] should or would 

have had have had 

3. [He] should or would have 3. [They] should or would 

had have had 
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230 The verb have often has the tense of to keep or to hold. In 
this case it may have the imperfect tenses, and may be used 
in the passive voice, like an ordinary verb. 



Indioative Hood. 

Present Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. FluraL 

'Y\ am having 1. [We] are having 

llliou] art having 2. fTou] are having 

[He] IS having 3. L'^hey] are having 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Past Imperfect Tense. 



BinguUr. 

1. ri] was having 

2. [tnou] wast having 

3. [He] was having 



1. 
2. 
3. 



PluiaL 
|We] were having 
'You] were having 
[They] were having 



JFWur« Imperfect Tense, 

Singular. PhumL 

1. [11 shall be having 1. [We] shall be having 

2. [I^ou] wilt be having 2. | You] will be having 

3. [He] will be having 3. [They] will be having 

Present Perfect of continued action. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] have been having 1. [We] have been having 

2. ^Inou] hast been having 2. [You] have been having 

3. [He] has been having 3. [They] have been having 

Past Perfect of continued action. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] had been having 1. [We] had been having 

2. [Thou] hadst been having 2. [YouJ had been having 

3. [He] had been having 3. [They] had been having 

Future Perfect of continued action. 



Singular. 

[I] shall have been 



SP 1. 



Lij snail nave oeen ) b ^* L^ - 

2. [Thou] wilt have been\ 'p 2. lYou] will have been V§ 

3, [He] wiU have been ) ^ 3, [T: " 



Plural. 

We] shall have been ) ^ 



They] will have been * ^ 



Subjunctive Hood. 

Present Imperfect Tense. 
{Iff that, though, &c.) I be having, &c. 
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Ptut Imperfect Tense, 
(I/, that, though, &c.; I were bra^ving, &c. 

Future Imperfect Tense. 
(If, that, though, &c.) I should be having, &c. 

231 For the formation of the Perfect Tense of continued action in 
the subjunctive mood, and for the passive forms of the verb, 
see (further on) the conjugation of the verb Smite. 

Example : — '* I am having my dinner." " At one o'clock he 
will be having his likeness taken." " This fact will be had in 
remembrance." *' I have been having a ride/' and so on. 

BR 

232 Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite Tense. — [To] be. 
Perfect Tense. — [To] have been. 
Imperfect Participle. — Being. Perfect Participle. — Been. 
Compound Perfect Participle. — Having been. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 



Singular. 

a am 
ou]art 
He] is 



Plural. 

1. [We] are 

2. 'You] are 

3. [They] are 



Present Perfect Tense. 



Singular. 

I] have been 
Tiiou] hast been 
He] has been 



Plural. 

1 . [We] have been 

2. [You] have been 

3. [They] have been 



Singular. 

Tj was 
Tnou] wast * 
|He] was 



Past Indefinite Tense. 

Plural. 

1. [We] were 

2. 'You] were 

3. [They] were 



* Soroe writers use toert for vxut, especially in poetry. This is ungrammatical. 
the only excuse for the practice being that vert is more euphonious than «o<ur. 
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1. 
2. 

3. 



Singular. 
[11 had been 
[Tnou] hadst been 
'He] had been 



Pott Perfect Tenee, 

Plural. 

1 . r We1 had been 

2. 

3. 



You] had been 
]They] had been 



PkUure Indefinite Tenee. 

Wngnlftr. FlonL 



1. 
2. 
3. 



a shall be 
on] wilt be 
He] will be 



1. [We] shall be 

2. [You] will be 

3. [They] will be 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Future Perfect Tense, 

Ettoffukr. FluraL 

a shall have been 1. [We] shall have been 

ou] wilt have been 2. [You] will have been 

He] will have been 3. [They] will have been. 



Imperative Mood. 

Singular. — Be (thou). Plural, — ^Be (ye or you). 

Snbjnnotive Mood, 

Present Indefinite Tense, 
(After if that, thought lest, &c.) 

FluraL 



Sliigular. 

1. [I] be 

2. ['Thou] be 

3. [He] be 



1. 
2. 



We] be 
You] be 



3. [They] be 

Present Perfect Tense, 
(After if that, though^ unless, &c.) 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Singular. 

I] have been 
lliou] have been 
He] have been 



Rural. 

1. [We] have been 

2. [You] have been 

3. [They] have been 



Past Indefinite Tense, 
(After if that, though, unless, &c.) 

Singular. Flui-al. 

1. [We] were 

2. [You] were 
e] were 3. [They] were 



1. ri] were 

2. [liou] wert 

3. [H " 
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1. 

2. 
3. 



Piui Perfect Tense. 

(After if, that^ though, unless, &c.) 
Biagnlar. Plunl. 

in had been 1. fWe] had been 

lliou] hadst been 2. [¥00] had been 

[He] had been 3. [They] had been 



1. 
2. 
3. 



JMure Indefinite tetue. " 

Staigakr. FluraL 

I] should be 1. [We] should be 

Ijiou) wouldst be 2. [Youj would be 

He] would be 3. [They] would be 



1. 
2. 
3. 



I^dure Perfect Tense. 

Singular. 

'T] should have been 1. 

|Tnou] wouldst have been 2. 
[He] would have been 3. 



Plural. 



[We] should have beei£ 
[You] would have been 
[They] would have been 



283 The yerb be is a most, important verb for the right understanding of 
the etymology and syntax of verbs in general, because it has distinct 
forms for the past indefinite in the indicatiye and subjunctiye moods. 
In no other yerb is there a corresponding difference of farmt though 
there is a real difference of mood. This identity of form, concealing a 
real difference of construction, is a fact of yery common occurrence in 
English ; as in the nominative and objectiye cases of nouns, the three 
different persons in the plural of verbs, &c. The verb fte, therefore, is 
a test verb, fiy substituting it in place of any other verb in a sentence 
where the construction is doubtfdl or difficult, we can see directly what 
part of the verb it is that is really used. In such sentences as, " He 
would not come when I called him ;" " He eould not lift the weight 
when he tried ;" " Ye would not come unto me that ye might have life " 
ft. e. Ye did not choose to come) ; " He told me that I might go '* (t. e. 
that it was permitted me to go) ; " You should not have done that " (t. e. 
it was your duty not to have done that) ; the verbs couldt wouldf mig?Uy 
are in the indicative mood: the sentences are simple assertions. On 
the other hand, in such sentences as these : — " I could not do it if I 
were to try ;" " I should not have said that, if you had not asked me ;" 
" I would not tell you if I could;" " He might have done it if he had 
liked;" — ^the verbs which are in Italics are in the subjunctive mood. 



so. 

234 Do is one of the verbs which do not require the preposition to before 
the infinitive mood which follows them. It is not defective, and has 
nothing peculiar in the formation of its moods, tenses, &e. They are 
made like those of the verb given at full length (see § 237). 
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The conjugation of any English verb is known when we 
know the infinitive mood, tiie past indefinite tense, and the 
perfect participle, all other parts being formed from these 
according to fixed rules.* The following table exhibits the 
personal in/lections that are made use of. Let a single stroke 

( ) stand for the infinitive mood (without to), and 

a double stroke ( ) for the first person singular of 

the past indefinite tense. 

Imperfect Participle. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Singular. 



IndicatiTe Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense» 



Singular. 



1. 

est or st. 2. 

eth,th,ors 3. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 



-ing. 



FlunJ. 



est or st 



1. 
2. 
3. 



FluraL 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Snbjimctive Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. "^ 

1. 

2. 

3. 



Plural. 



Past Indefinite Tense. 

The same as in the Indicative Mood. 

236 Verbs ending in a mute e drop the e before the suffixes ing, 
est, and eth. Do takes th, not eth in the present tense {doth : 
doeth is obsolete). The suffix eth is now seldom used except 
in poetry. (See § 22.) 

The learner must analyse the following verb, and ascertain 
how the compound tenses are formed. It will then be unne- 
cessary to set down the rules at full length.f 

* It must be observed that verbs ending in.o add es for the third person singular, 
not s, as, ffoet, does. Verbs in ie form the imperfect participle with y instead of ie : 
as, die, dying ; tie, tying. The verb dye retains the mute e (dyeing), to distin^^uish 
it from dying. 

t It will not be easy to make mistakes in the verb which is here given. There 
is not a laige choice of verbs which are transitive, denoting a single action which 
may be prolonged or repeated, having the past indefinite tense and the perfect 
participle different, and making some reasonable sense when conjugated through 
all varieties of voice, mood, and tense. Most grammars follow the very objection- 
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237 CONJUGATION OF A VERB. 

SMITE. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 
Infinitive Hood. 

Indefinite Tense, — [To] smite. 

Imperfect Tense, — [To] be smiting. 

Perfect Tense, — [To] have smitten. 

Perfect of continued action. — [To] have been smiting. 

Participles. 

Imperfect, — Smiting. 

Perfect — Having smitten. 

Perfect of continued action, — Having been smiting. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense, 
Slngukr. Plural 



We] smite 
'You] smite 
They] smite 



1. [I] smite 1. 

2. [Thou] smitest 2. 

3. [He] smites or smiteth 3. 

Present Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. Fluml. 

1. [I] am smiting 1. [We] are smiting 

2. [Thou^ art smiting 2. [You] are smiting 

3. [He] 18 smiting 3. [They] are smiting 

Present Perfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] have smitten 1. [We] liave smitten 

2. [Thou] hast smitten 2. [You] have smitten 

3. [He] has smitten 3. [They] have smitten 

Present Perfect of continued action. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] have been smiting 1. [We] have been smiting 

2. [Thou] hast been smiting 2. [You] have been smiting 

3. [He] has been smiting 3. [They] have been smiting 

able plan of giving as a model some verb in which the past indefinite tense and the 
perfect participle are the same In form. If a dozen beginners were set to analyse 
such a verb, three-fourths cf tiiem would probably pronounce the present perfect 
tense to be made up of have and the past indefinite tense. 

E 
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Past Indefinite Tense, 
Singular. Slonrf. 

1. [I] smote 1. [We] smote 

2. [Thou] smotest 2. [You] smote 

3. [He] smote 3. [They] smote 

Past Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [1] was smiting 1. [We] were smiting 

2. [Thon] wast smiting 2. [Yon] were smiting 

3. [He] was smiting 3. [They] were smiting 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Singular. FluroL 



We] had smitten 
You] had smitten 



1. [I] had smitten 1. 

2. [Thou] hadst smitten 2. 

3. [He] had smitten 3. [They] had smitten 

Past Perfect qf continued action. 
Singular. HuraL 

1. [I] had been smiting 1. [We] had been smiting 

2. [Thou] hadst been smiting 2. [You] had been smiting 

3. [He] had been smiting 3. [They] had been smiting 

Future Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] shall smite 1. [We] shall smite 

2. [Thou] wilt smite 2. [You] will smite 

3. [He] will smite 3. [They] will smite 

Future Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] shall be smiting 1. [We] shall be smiting 

2. ['Diou] wilt be smiting 2. [You] will be smiting 

3. [He] will be smiting 3. [They] will be smiting 

Future Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] shall have smitten 1. [We] shall have smitten 

2. [Thou] wilt have smitten 2. [You] will have smitten 

3. [He] will have smitten 3. [They] will have smitten 

Future Perfect of continued action. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [1] shall have been ) B^ 1. [We] shall have been) ^ 

2. [Thou] wilt have been \ 'B 2. [You] will have been > 'C 

3. [He] will have been ) | 3. [They] will have been ) fi 
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Imperative MoocL 

Singular. — Smite [thou]. Plural, — Smite [you or ye]. 

238 Subjunctive MoocL 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

(After if, that, though, lest, unless, &c.) 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] smite 1. [We] smite 

2. [Thou] smite 2. [You] smite 

3. [He] smite 3. [They] smite 

Present Imperfect Tense, 

(After if, that, though, lest, &c.) 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] be smiting 1. [We] be smiting 

2. ['uiou] be smiting 2. [You] be smiting 

3. [He] be smiting 3. [They] be smiting 

Present Perfect Tense, 

(After if, though, unless, &c.) 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] have smitten 1 . [We] have smitten 

2. [Thou] have smitten 2. [You] have smitten 

3. [He] have smitten 3. [They] have smitten 

Present Perfect of continued action* 
(After if, though, unless, &c.) 

Singular. ^ ^ nural. 

1. [I] have been smiting 1. [We] have been smiting 

2. ["Diou] have been smiting 2. [You] have been smiting 

3. [He] have been smiting 3. [They] have been smiting 

Past Indefinite Tense, 

(After if, though, unless, &c.) 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] smote 1. [We] smote 

2. [Thou] smotest 2. [You] smote 

3. [He] smote 3. [They] smote 

Past Imperfect Tense 

(After if, that, though, unless, &c.) 

Singular. ^^ Plural 

1. [I] were smiting 1. [We] were smiting 

2. [Thou] wert smiting 2, [You] were smiting 

3. [He] were smiting 3. [They] were smiting 
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Past Perfect Tense. 

(After iff though, unless, &c.) 
Singular. PIuraL 

1. [Tl had smitten 1. [We] had smitten 

2. miou] hadst smitten 2. [You] had smitten 

3. [He] had smitten 3. [They] had smitten 

P<ut Perfect of continued action. 

(After if that, though, unless, &c.) 
Bingiilar. Rural. 

1. [I] had heen smiting 1. [We] had heen smiting 

2. 'lliou] hadst heen smiting 2. ^ou] had heen smiting 

3. [He] had heen smiting 3. [They] had heen smiting 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Future Indefinite Tense, 

Staigalar. Fltiral. 

I] should smite 1. [We] should smite 

'Tnou] wouldst smite 2. ^ou] would smite 

He] would smite 3. [They] would smite 



Future Imperfect Tense, 

Singnlar. FluraL 

1. [I] should he smiting 1. [We] should he smiting 

2. [Ijiou] wouldst he smiting 2. You] would he smiting 

3. [He] would he smiting 3. [They] would he smiting 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Future Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I] should have \ ^ 1. [We] should have 

Tliou] wouldst have IS 2. Ton] would have 
'He] would have ) g 3. [They] would have 




1. 
2. 



Future Perfect of continued action. 

Singular. Plural. 

[I] should have been 1. [We] should have been 

smiting smiting 

[ThouJ wouldst have been 2. [You] would have been 

smiting smiting 

[He] would have been 3. [TheyJ would have been 

smiting smiting 
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1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2, 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 
Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite Tense. — [To] be smitten. 
Imperfect Tense, — [To] be being smitten. 
Perfect Tense, — [To] have been smitten. 

Partioiples. 

Indefinite Participle, — Being smitten. 

Perfect Participle. — Smitten. 

Compound Petfect Participle. — Haying been smitten. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense* 

flingiilar. nural. 

[I] am smitten 1. [We] are smitten 

[lliou] art smitten 2. 

[He] is smitten 3. 

Present Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

[I] am being smitten 1. [We] are being smitten 

[Thou] art being smitten 2. [You] are being smitten 
[He] is being smitten 3. [They] are being smitten 

Present Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1] have been smitten 1. [We] have been smitten 

'Thou] hast been smitten 2. 'You] have been smitten 
^He] has been smitten 3. [They] haye been smitten 



You] are smitten 
They] are smitten 



Present Perfect of corUinued action. 



Singxdar. 

[I] haye been being 1. 

smitten 
[Thou] hast been being 2. 

smitten 
[He] has been being 3. 

smitten 



Plural. 

[We] have been 

smitten 
[You] have been 

smitten 
[TheyJ have been being 

smitten 



being 
being 



Past Indefinite Tense, 
Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] was smitten 1. [We] were smitten 

2. [Thou] wast smitten 2. You] were smitten 

3. [He] was smitten 3. [They] were smitten 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. ^^ PluraL 

1. [I] was being smitten 1. [We] were being smitten 

2. ^ou] wast being smitten 2. 'You] were being smitten 

3. [He] was being smitten 3. [They] were being smitten 
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Past Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Floral. 

1. [I] had been smitten 1. [We] had been smitten 

2. [llion] hadst been smitten 2. 'You] had been smitten 

3. [He] had been smitten 3. [They] had been smitten 



Past Perfect of continued action. 



Singular. 



Plural. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



[I] had been being 1. [We] had been being 



smitten 



smitten 



[Thou] hadst been being 2. [You] had been being 



smitten 



smitten 



[He] had been being 3. [They] had been being 



smitten 



smitten 



1. 
2. 
3. 






1. 
2. 
3. 



Future Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

[I] shall be smitten 1. [We] shall be smitten 

[Thou] wilt be smitten 2. 'You] will be smitten 
He] will be smitten 3. [They] will be smitten 

Future Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. 

Il shall be being (§ 1. 
'Tliou] wilt be being j .| 2. 



Plural. 



|He] wiU be being 



3. 



"We] shall be being ( J 
I You] will be being \ .*i 
[They] will be being ' § 



Future Perfect Tense. 
Singular. 

1. [I] shall have been ( S 
.2. IThou] wilt have been < .^ 
3. [He] will have been ' | 



Plural. 

1. [We] shall have been ^ § 

2. [You] will have been \ S 

3. [They] will have been ' § 



Future Perfect of continued action.* 



1. 
2. 



3. 



Singular. 

[I] shall have been being 1. 

smitten 
[Thou] wilt have been 2. 

being smitten 
[He] will have been 3. 

being smitten 



Plural. 

[We] shall have been 

being smitten 
[Youjl will have been 

bemg smitten 
[They] will have been 

being smitten 



. * It may be doubted whether many examples of the passive perfects of con- 
inued action can be fotmd in actual use. 
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Imperative Mood. 

Singular. 

Be [thou] smitten. 



Plural. 

Be [ye] smitten. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Subjnnctive Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense, 
(After ify that^ thouffh &c.) 
Singalar. Plural. 

a be smitten 1. [We] be smitten 

ou] be smitten " ^^ ^ , 

'He] be smitten 



2. [You] be smitten 

3. [They] be smitten 



Present Imperfect Tense, 

(After if,,thaty though^ &c.) 
Singular. Plural. 



1. [I] be being smitten 1. 

2. [lliou] be being smitten 2. 
[He] be being smitten 3. 



We] be being smitten 
[You] be being smitten 
[They] be being smitten 



Present Perfect Tense, 

(After if that, though, &c.) 
Singular. 



PluraL 



1. [I] have been smitten 1. 

2. [^qu] have been smitten 2. 
3. 



We] have been smitten 
You] have been smitten 
|He] have been smitten 3. [They] have been smitten 

Present Perfect of continusd action, 
[I] have been being smitten, &c. 

Past Indefinite Tense, 
(After if that, thottgh, &c.) 

Singular. Plural, 

I] were smitten 1. [We] were smitten 

[Tnou] wert smitten 2. [You] were smitten 

[He] were smitten 3. [They] were smitten 

Past Perfect Tense. 
The same in form as the Fast Perfect Indicative. 

Past Perfect of continued action. 

The same in form as the Past Perfect of continued action in the 

Indicative Mood. 
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1. 



Fidure Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 



3. 



11 should be smitten 1. 



2. 'Thoul wonldst be smitten 2. 



We] shonld be smitten 
'You] would be smitten 

r -*_ _ _ _ ... 



He] would be smitten 3. [They] would be smitten 

Future Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. ^^ Plural. 

1. [I] should be being 1. [We] should be being 

smitten smitten 

2. [ThouJ wouldst be being 2. [You] would be being 

smitten smitten 

3. [He] would be being 3. [They] would be being 

smitten smittm 

Future Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] should have been 1. [We] should have been 
^ smitten smitten 

2. [Thou] wouldst have been 2. [You] would have been 

smitten smitten 

3. [He] would have been 3. [They] would have been 

smitten smitten 

Future Perfect of continued action, 
I should have been being smitten, &c. 

241 The Indefinite Tenses and the Indefinite Participles of the PassiTe 
Voice are a little ambiguous in meaning. They may refer either to the 
action indicated by the verb, or to the results of Uie action. In the 
latter case they are not strictly tenses of the passive voice, but the par- 
ticiple that follows the verb be is used as an adjective. In " He was 
terrified at the sight," teas terrified is a past indefinite tense of the 
passive voice of the verb terrify. It represents an action exerted upon a 
certain person. In " He was terrified^ so that he could not speak," the 
verb of the sentence is toas, and terrified is a mere adjective.* In 
"Every house is built by some man," is built is a present indefinite 
tense passive of the verb build. In " This house is built of stone," is is 
the verb, and buiU ia used as an adjective. So also the indefinite parti* 
ciple may be either perfect or imperfect in tense. If we say, " Being 
warned of the danger, he turned aside," being warned is strictly a par* 
ticiple. If we say, " Being distracted with pain, he could not sleep," it 
is better to treat being as the participle, and distracted as an acyective. 
In " I saw a sheep being killed," being kiUed is a compound pariieiplet 
denoting the action of killing. In " Be is a wretched man, being hated 
by everybody," it is better to separate hated from being, and call hated an 
adjective, and being a participle of the verb be, rather than to call being 
hated a compound passive participle of the verb hate. 

242 There is a peculiar use of the gerund, which must not be confounded 
with any part of the passive voice of a verb, or with the imperfect 

* This distinction can be easily marked in Greek and in German. "The letter 
is written " may be rendered either ** h kirnrroXii fpd<f>eratt" and "Der Brief wird 
geschrieben," or, '* h iwtcrroXii -fttpatitiivn ken,** and " Der Brief ist geschrieben." 
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tenses of the active voice. In old-fashioned English we find snoh 
expressions as " While the ark was a (i. e. at) preparing ;" " Forty and 
six years was this temple in building ; " "I lay a thinking." There is 
no difficulty about the construction of such sentences. The word in 
•ing is a gerund, governed by a preposition. But in modem English it 
has become ususd to omit the preposition, leaving the gerund without 
any grammatical construction : so that we get such plurases as " The 
temple was building/' that is, ''was being buut" 

243 When it is requisite to make an emphatic assertion or com- 
mandy the verb do is employed, followed bjr the infinitive 
mood, as, "I do ^ove you;*** "Yes, he did sey so 5" "Do 
go." This use of do is not admitted in the case of the com- 
pound tcDses, or the passive voice. 

244 Interrogative sentences are formed in two ways. Ist. By 
placing the verb before its subject, as, " Said he not so P 
" Went they not this way P" In the present and past indefi- 
nite tenses of the active voice this mode is now not used in 
ordinary prose, except in the case of the verbs mat/t can^ 
must, ahaUy unU, have, be. With any of the compound tenses 
a question is asked by placing the subject of the verb after 
the auxiliary verb, as, "Shall we begin P" "Have you 
dined?" " Must we go P" 

2. By using the verb do, followed by the infinitive mood, 
provided the verb in the affirmative ibrm of the sentence 
would be in the present or past indefinite tense, indicative 
mood, of the active voice : " Do you hearP" "Did you learn 

vour lesson P" 

• 

245 But the verb do is never employed when the sentence 
begins with an interrogative pronoun, provided that pronoun 
is the subject of the verb, or when it besins with an interro- 
gative word which qualifies either the subject of the sentence, 
or an adjective attached to the subject of the sentence, as, 
"Who broke the window P" "Which boy did this P" "How 
many persons were present P" But" Whom did you see 
there ?'* " How far did you walk P " 

246 In poetical language, when an inflected tense is used, a sen- 
tence is made negative by pimply putting not after the verb ; 
as, " He went not forth j" "I heard not his voice." In ordi- 
nary prose the verb do, with the infinitive mood, is em- 
ployed; as, "I do not understand;" "He did not reply.'' 
But do is never used in this way to replace a compound 
tense of the active voice, or any tense of the passive voice ; nor 
is it used at all with the verbs have, be, may, can, must, shaU^ 
toill, 

* It is quite a mistake to set down such an expression as do (k> ss a Unn of the 
verb go. 
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248 From the preceding table it will be seen that the Engliah 
language admits of greater accuracy than any other in the 
expression of all the shades of meaning that are involved in 
tense. In other luiguages the same mrm often has to do 
double duty, 

249 The Present Indefinite Tense is often equivalent to (or rathCT 
used in place of) a future indefinite or future peifect tense 
after such words as if, when^ whenever^ however t &c. As, ** If 
he does this, he shall be punished." *' When he leares me, I 
shall feel desolate." "Whatever he does, he will never 
redeem his character." " Whoever toins the game will receive 
the stakes." 

250 English verbs are commonlv divided into two classes, Begt^- 
lar and IrregtUar, the regular verbs being those in which 
the past indefinite tense and the perfect participle are formed 
by the addition of </ or ed to the infinitive mood ; as, caU, 
called ; love, loved. These verbs are called regular, because 
they are all formed according to one rula Verbs in which 
the past indefinite tense and the perfect pjirticiple are formed 
in any other mode, are commonlv callea irregular, not that 
they do not conform to certain rules, but because they are not 
all formed according to one rule. The so-called irregular 
verbs may be divided into classes, in each of which cuisses 
the formation is regular, as fiir as that class is concerned. 
The only reason for the conmion division is, that the regular 
verbs are by much the most numerous, and that all new verbs 
introduced into the language are formed after that fiashion. 
Some grammarians call the regular verbs verbs of the weak 
conjugation, and the irregular verbs verbs of the strong 
conlugation.* It is more accurate to call the regular verbs 
veros of the new formation, and the rest, verbs of the old 
formation. 

251 The chief mark of the old formation is, that the past inde- 
finite tense and the perfect participle are formed either by a 
change of the vowel sound of the verb (the participle some- 
times taking a suffix in addition), or by a modification of the 
final consonant. These verbs are almost always monosyllabic. 
In the following table, the vowel changes are indicated at 
the head of each class. 



* There does not seem to be much sense in such a use of the words lotak and 
iti^img. It explains nothing, and is little more than a piece of affectation. 
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252 A. Verbs in which the vowel sound is changed, but no suflfix 
la added in the past indefinite tense. 





Present 


Past Indefinite, 


Perfect Participle. 


1. 


a 


6 


6 




awake 


awoke or awaked 


awoke 


2. 


ea 


a or 


tffith suffix Dorne 




bear (carry) 


bare or bore 


borne 




bear (bring 








forth young) 


bare or bore 


born 




break 


brake or broke 


broken 




swear 


sware or swore 


sworn 




tear 


tare or tore 


torn 




wear 


wore 


worn 


3. 


a 


00 


a with suffix en 




forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 




shake 


shook 


shaken 




take 


took 


taken 


4. 


& 


ii 


ii 




hang 


hung or hanged 


hung or hanged 


5. 


ea oree 


^& or ^ 






bleed 


bled 


bled 




breed 


bred 


bred 




feed 


fed 


fed 




lead 


led 


led 




meet 


met 


met 




read 


read 


read 


6. 


speed 
ea 


sped 
eaor a 


sped 
ea with suffix en 


^» • 


beat 


beat 


beaten 




eat 


ate 


eaten 


7. 


eH 


aoro 


o with suffix n or en 




cleave 


clave or clove 


cloven 




freeze 


froze 


frozen* 




heave 


hove 






shear 


shore or sheared 


shorn or sheared 




speak 
steal 


spake or spoke 
stole 


spoken 
stolen 




weave 


wove 


woven 


8. 


^& or ^ 


& or 5 


5 with suffix en 




forget 
tread 


cat or got 
forgat or forgot 
trode or trod 


ffotten (yr got 
forgotten or forgot 
trodden 



• In some provincial dialocta they use the forma «Qi*e«e, agwow, «ai«o«ii. 
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Pre$etU. 


Fatt Indefinite. 


Perfect Participle* 


9. 


1 


\ 


\ with 8uj^ en 
bitten or bit 




bite 


bit 




chide 


chid 


chidden or chid 




hide 


hid 


hidden or hid 


4 yv 


slide 


sUd 


slidden or slid 
Xi sometimes with 


10. 


i 


& 


sujfix en 




beffin 


began 


begun 




dnnk 


drank 


drunk or drunken 




riny 


rang 


rung 




shrink 


shrank 


shrunk or shrunken 




sink 


sank 


sunk or sunken 




sling 


slang or slnng 


slung 




spin 


span or spun 


spun 




spring 


sprang 


sprung 




stink 


stank 


stunk 




swim 


swam 


swum 


11. 


i 


lor ii 


ii 




cling 


clung 


clung 




dig 


dug 


dug 




fling 


flung 


flung 




sling 


slang or slung 


slung 




spin 


span or spun 


spun 




stick 


stuck 


stuck 




sting 


stung 
struck 


stung 




strike 


struck or stricken 




string 


strung 


strung 




swing . 


swung 

won (pronounced 


swung 




win , 


won . i 

I 1 




, 


as if wan) 






wring 


wrung 


wrung 


12. 


\ 


& 


& 




sit 


sat or sate 


sat 




spit 


spat 


spat or spit 


13. 


i 


• 

& or a 


\ with suffix en 




bid 


bade 


bidden 


14. 


1 


6 or 5 


6 or 6 




abide 


abode 


abode 




shine 


shone 


shone 


15. 


ior 1 


a 


\ with suffix n or en 




driye 


drave or droye 


driven 
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Present. 


Past Indefinite. 


Perfect Participle, 




i or I 
He 


a 

lay 




\ with suj^ n or en 
lien or lam 




give 


gave 




given 


16. 


1 
drive 
ride 


6 
drove or drave 
rode 


\ with suffix nor ea 

driven 

ridden 




rise 


rose 




risen 




arise 

smite 

stride 

strive 

thrive 

write 


arose 

smote 

strode 

strove 

throve 

wrote 




arisen 

smitten 

stridden 

striven 

thriven 

written 


17. 


1 
bind 
find 
fight 
grind 
wind 


ou 
bound 
found 
fought 
ground 
wound 




ou 
bound or bounden 
found 
fought 
ground 
wound 


18. 


ow 
blow 


ew 
blew 




own 
blown 




crow 


crew 




[crowed] 




grow 
know 
throw 
show 

[fly] 


grew 
knew 
threw 
[shew]* or 
flew 


showed 


grown 

known 

thrown 

shown or showed 

[flown] 


19. 


XL(oro sounded 
like XL) 


I & or.a 




u {or sounded 
like u} 




run 


ran 




run 




come 
become 


came 
became 




come 
become 


20. 


awake 

choose 

draw 

fall 

hang 

hold 


Unique 
awoke 
chose 
drew 
fell 
hunff 
held 


Forms. 


awoke 

chosen 

drawn 

fallen 

hune 

hol&n or held 




see 


saw 




seen 






* A provinoial form. 
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Present, 


Past Indefinite. 


Perfect Participle 


seethe 
shoot 

slay 
stand 


sod 
shot 
slew 
stood 


sodden 
shot 
slain 
stood 



253 B. Verbs in which, besides the change of the vowel sound, 
<^ or ^ is added as a suffix in the past indefinite tense and the 
perfect participle. These verbs are sometimes called mixed 
verbs, because they are conjugated partljr according to the 
old and partly according to the new formation. 



Present 


Past Indefinite, 


Perfect Participle, 


1. ee or ea. 


^k^ or <k + d or t 


^ + d or t 


bereave 


bereft 


bereft 


creep 


crept 
dealt 


(ni^pt 


deal 


dealt 


dream 


dreamt or dreamed 


dreamt or dreamed 


feel 


felt 


felt 


flee 


fled 


fled 


hear 


heard 


heard 


keep 
leave 


kept 
left 


kept 
left 


mean 


meant 


meant 


sleep 


slept 


slept 


sweep 


swept 


swept 


weep 


wept 


wept 


2. ee or ea 


ou or an 


ou or au 




{pronounced alike) 


{pronounced alike) 




+ dort 


+ dor t 


t>6oeech 


besought 


besought 


seek 


sought 


sought 


teach 


taught 


taught 


3. ^ 


6 + d 


6 + d 


sell 


sold 


sold 


teU 


told 


told 


4. o or oe 


5 + dor t 


6 + d or t 


{sounded like 






oo) 






lose 


lost 


lost 


shoe 


shod 


shod 


5. ing or ink 


ought 


ought 


bring 
think 


brought 


brought 


thought 


thought 
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6d 



6. Unique forms. 

Present. Past Indefinite. 



buy 

can 

catch 

clothe 

do 

may 

owe 

say 

shaU 

will 

work 



bought 

could 

caught 

clad or clothed 

did 

might 

ought 

said 

should 

would 

wrought 



Perfect Participle. 
bought 

caught 

clad or clothed 

done 



said 



wrought 

254 C. Verbs which have the past indefinite of the new forma- 
tion, and the perLct participle of the old formation. 

Past Indefinite. Perfect Participle. 
[en] graved [en]graven 



t" 



Present. 

en]grave 

ew 
lade 
load 
mow 
rive 
saw 
shape 
shave 
shew 
sow 
strew 

swell 
wash 
wax 



hewed 

laded 

loaded 

mowed 

rived 

sawed 

shaped 

shaved 

shewed 

sowed 

strewed 

swelled 
washed 
waxed 



hewn or hewed 

laden 

laden 

mown 

riven or rived 

sawn 

shapen or shaped 

shaven or shaved 

shewn 

sown or sowed 

strewn, strown, or 

strewed 
swollen or swelled 
washen or washed 
waxen or waxed 



255 D. Verbs in which there is a modification of the final conso- 



nant, but not 

Present. 
bend 
build 
gild 
gird 
lend 
rend 
send 
spend 
wend 



of the vowel sound. 

Past Indefinite. 

bent 

built or builded 

gilt or gilded 

girt or girded 

lent 

rent 

sent 

spent 

went or wended 



Perfect Participle. 
bent 

built or builded 
gilt or gilded 
girt or girded 
lent 
rent 
sent 
spent 
wended 

P 
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256 £. Verbs io 


which there 


IS no change. 




Pretent, 


Past Indefinite, 


Perfect Participle, 


burst 


burst 




burst 


cast 


cast 




cast 


cost 


cost 




cost 


cut 


cut 




cut 


hit 


hit 




hit 


hnrt 


hurt 




hurt 


Vnit 


knit 




knit 


let 


let 




let 


put 


put 




put 


rid 


rid 




nd 


set 


set 




set 


shed 


shed 




shed 


shut 


shut 


• 


shut 


sUt 


sUt 




slit 


split 


split 




split 


spread 
tnmst 


spread 
thrust 




spread 
tnmst 


257 F. Anomalous Verbs. 






Present 


Past 


Indefinite. 


Perfect Participle. 


am 


was 




been 


dare 


durst or dared 


dared 


have 


[went* 
had (i. 


e. haved) 


gone 
had 


make 


made ( 


i. e. maked) 


made 



258 In some of the regular verbs the d at the end of the past 
indefinite and perfect participle is sounded like t, and some- 
times replaced bj t, as spilt for spHled, dwelt for dwelled^ 
learnt for learned^ leapt for leaped, pent ioT penned. 

In the verbs lay, say, and pay, laid is written for layed, said 
for sayed, and paid for payed. 

ADVEBB. 

259 When we think of an event that takes place, or of a quality 
that exists in anything, we may either consider it simply and 
absolutely (as when we say, " The bird flies ;** " A large 
house ") ; or we may also take into consideration the con- 
ditions or circumstances under which the event or quality is 
viewed, such as time (as, " The man died yesterday **) ; pl<ice 
(as " He lives here ") ; manner (as " The bird flies stviftly ") ; 
degree (as *' The house is very large," « The distance is too 



* Beally derived from teend, to wend <m^» way. 
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great"). The words by which these conditions or circum- ! 

stances are marked are called adverbs,* i 

260 Dfi/initian, An adverb is a word which is used with verbs, ' 
adjectives, or other adverbs, to mark the conditions of time, 

place, manner, degree, cause, effect, &c., under which an 
event or attribute is viewed. 

261 Adverbs are said to modify the meanings of the words with 
which they are used, that is, to mark the mode or manner in 
which the meaning of the words is applicable. We may 
express the definition conversely by saying that any woitL 
which thus modifies a verb, adjective, or adverb, is itself an 
adverb. 

262 Adverbs are of two kinds : — 1. Simple Adverbs ; 2. Rela- 
tive or Conjunctive Adverbs. 

263 A simple adverb is one which does nothing more than 
modify the word with which it is used, as yesterday (" We 
arrived yesterday ") ; now (" I hear him now ") ; hitlier (" He 
is coming hither "). 

264 A relative or conjunctive adverb is one which not only 
modifies the meaning of some verb or adjective, but connects 
the clause in which it occurs with the rest of the sentence ; 
as taken (" Come when you are ready ") ; whither (" I know 
not whither he has gone ). 

265 A relative adverb always refers to some demonstrative word, expressed 
or understood, which stands to it in the same sort of relation that the 
antecedent does to a relative pronoun, as, " Gome {then) when yon are 
ready;" "This is the place where the battle was fought;" "There are 
{certain) times when we need help." 

266 Care is necessary to distinguish connective adoerhe from connective 
words which are not adverbs. Many conjunctions refer to time, place, 
cause, &c. ; but they do not reSer to these conditions in connexion with any 
verb or ae^ctive of the clause which they introduce ; but the whole of the 
subordinate clause has the force of an adverb attached to some word in 
the principal clause of the sentence, as, " He said that, because he 
believed it." Here because does not, by itself, modify either the verb 
believed or the verb said, bat the clause because he believed it is an 
adverbial clause modifying the verb said, 

267 The following words are conjunctive or connective adverbs : 
Wheny whiUt whercy whither, whenee, why, wherein, whereby, 
whereon, whereat, whereout, whereafter, wherever, thanflf as 

* From Latin ad (to, near^ or 6yX verbum (word). 

t Than and as are difficult words to deal with. It is a gross blunder to call as a 
relative pronoun. Such a sentence as ** His conduct is not such as I can approve, " 
is ellipticaL At fidl length it would be, '* His conduct is not such as (conduct 
would be which) I can approve." Here the adverb as qualifies would he; the 
adverb as with the verb 6e oeing equivalent to an adjective. The mode or manner 
iu which a thing is^ may represent some quality which it possesses (compare 
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(when it answers to «o, such, or the demonstratiye as), that (in 
some of its uses, as, " He arriyed there the day that I left ). 
See also § 289. 

268 Most of the relative adverbs are also used interrogatiyelj, 
as, " Where do you live ?" ** Whence do you come ? " 

269 From the adverb where are formed the compounds else- 
tohere, anywhere, somewhere, nowhere, which have not the 
relative force of where. 

270 There is an adverbial use of the : as, " The more you learn, the 
wiser you will become.'' Here the in the first clause qualifies 
ffiore, and the in the second clause qualifies wiser. It is not 
clear whether tJie in the first clause should be regarded as a 
relative adverb (answering to quo in Latin), or whether the 
two clauses should be regarded as co-ordinately demonstra- 
tive, like such sentences as the proverb, " So many men, so 
many minds." 

271 Both simple and relative adverbs admit of being classified 
according to the ideas of time, place, &c., which they indicate. 

1. Adverbs of Time. Now, then, after, before, presently, 
immediately, when, while, as (in such sentences as '' ^« I was 
returning, 1 met him).** 

2. Adverbs of Place and Arrangement. Here, there, where, 
whither, wherever, whithersoever, thence, whence, wherein, 
whereat, whereupon, within, inside, without, backwards, 
firstly, secondly, &c. 

3. Adverbs of Repetition. Once, twice, &c. 

4. Adverbs of Manner. Well, ill, badly, how, however, 
than, as. 

To this class belong the numerous adverbs formed from 
adjectives by the suffix ly, as, rightly, virtuously, badly, &c. 

Terence Phorm. iii : 2, 42. Sic sum. Ego hunc esse aliter credidi. Ego isH nihUo sum 
cUiter acfui). Writers who make as a pronoun, would have to do the same with 
vfie and cUs in German, and ^[M in French. (Ein soleher wis er). It need hardly be 
added that Bentences like, " He is the man as did|this," ''That is the horse as I 
baw yesterday," are utter abominations. 

Than is commonly set down as a conjunction. This Is a mistake. It is a oon- 
Junctive oudverb. Compare it with the words that answer to it in other languages. 
As is the same as o^ in German, and dls means both as and than. Als is unques- 
tionably an adverb. Quam in Latin is an adverb, whether used interrogatively 
or relatively. It is the exact correlative, in form and force, of the adverb tarn.. 
Whether we say, Non tarn dives est quam, ego, or DiHor est quam ego, quam is the same 
word, and had the same force to a Roman in each case ; in one case we translate 
it by cur, in the other by than. Que, in French, means both cm and than. All this 
shows that as and than are to be treated exactly on the same footing. If we say, 
'*He writes better than I write," than clearly refers to the manner in which I 
write. It is therefore an adverb qualifying the verb write. In such a sentence as, 
" He does not behave as I wish him to behave," there is no difficulty. As of 
course refers to the manner in which I wish him to behave. It is therefore an 
adverb, qualifying the verb behave. The demonstrative as qualifies only adjectives 
and adverbs. 
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6. Adverbs of Degree, Very, nearly, almost, quite, much, 
more, most, little, less, least, all, half, any, only, (See § 87.) 
These are only a particular kind of Adverbs of Manner. 

6. Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation, Yes, yea, aye, 
no, not. 

7. Adverbs of Cause and Effect. Therefore, wherefore, 
why. 

272 Adverbs are often identical in form with adjectives. Thus: 
« A ?iard bed," and ** He hits hard,'' « hard by," " A fast 
runner," "He runs/a«<;" "A quick step," and "My pulse 
beats quicker than yours ;" " A right action," and " It passes 
right through." 

273 Some participles are occasionally used in such a way as to 
seem adverbs. As exceeding great, passing strange. They 
were originally strictly participles: and the adjective that 
follows them was used substantively, and was governed by 
them. " Passing sti*ange " meant " Passing (surpassing) 
what is strange." 

274 Adverbs are sometimes used after prepositions, so as to 
appear as if they were substantive words, as, "I have heard 
that before now" " He has changed since then." These must 
be treated as compound adverbial expressions, like deinde 
in Latin. 

Comparison of Adverbs. 

21 o Some adverbs (like adj ectives) admit of degrees of comparison . 

The comparative degree of an adverb is that form of it 
which indicates that of two actions or qualities which are 
compared together, one surpasses the other with respect to 
some circumstance of manner or degree by which they are 
both attended, but in difterent degrees. Thus : " John reads 
Ul, but Thomas reads worse /" " I was but little prepared for 
that event, but he was less prepared." 

The superlative degree of an adverb is that form of it which 
indicates that out of several actions or qualities which are 
compared together one surpasses all the rest with respect to 
some circumstance of manner or degree by which they are 
all attended, but in different degrees ; as, " Of all these Doy^, 
"William writes the worst ;" " John was less cautious than I, 
but Thomas was the least cautious of the three." 

276 Comparative and superlative adverbs are the same in form 
as the dotresponding adjectives. It is only some adverbs of 
manner and degree which admit of degrees of comparison. 
Adverbs in -ly do not form de^^rees of comparison, but may 
be qualified by more and most, like adjectives. 
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FBEPOSmOV. 

277 Prepositions are words placed before substan tires, by 
means of which we show tne relation in which things, and 
their actions and attributes, stand to other things. In the 
sentence, '' I saw a cloud in the sky," in is a preposition, and 
marks the relation (of place) in which the ehud stands to 
the sky. In the sentence, " Tuesday comes after Monday," 
after is a preposition, and shows 'tne relation (of time) in 
which the coming of Tuesday stands with respect to Monday. 
In " He struck the dog on the head,'' on is a preposition, 
and denotes the relation of the act of striking to the head. 
In *' The cup is full of water," q/'is a preposition, and marks 
the relation of the attribute ^/n^M to uxUer, 

278 The principal relations which prepositions indicate are 
those of time, placet and causality,* 

279 Things t and their actions and attributes, can only bear 
these relations to other things. Therefore a preposition can 
only be placed before a word that stands for a thtng, that is, a 
substantive, (See Introduction to Syntax,) 

280 The word preposition implies placed before (Latin, prae, 
before ; positus, placed). 

The substantive which follows a preposition is in the objec- 
tiye case, and is said to be governed by the preposition. 

281 A preposition can connect the substantive which follows it 
only with a substantive, a verb, or an adjective, since these 
alone stand for things and their actions and attributes. 

282 The following is a list of prepositions : — 



abaft 


along 


aslant 


beneath 


above 


amid 


astride 


beside 


about 


amidst 


at 


besides % 


across 


among 


athwart 


between 


adown 


amongst 


atween 


betwixt 


afore 


anent 


before 


beyond 


after 


around 


behind 


but§ 


against 


round 

• 


below 


by 



* By causality is meant the catue, reason, or purpose of aoy aciion or event. 
When we 8ay,/uZ£ ofwaier, o/mKrkB the comm of tne/WneM. 

t Whatever can be made a separate object of thought is a thing. 

X Beside has reference to place ; as, " A house beside a river." Besides means in 
addition to : as. "Besides the profit, there is the honour." 

i Many grammars ignore this preposition, which is a genuine old wot-d, not yet 
obsolete, an abbreviation of the Anglo-Saxon butan, » mthout. In Chauoer 
\ic find 

" But meat or drinke she dressed her to lie 
In a dark corner of the house alone.** 

The coigunction but used to be written bot. The preposition but is worth noticing 



near 


since 


under 


next 


through 


underneath 


nigh 


. throughout 


up 


of 


till 


u^on 
with 


oflf 


until 


on 


to 


within 


over 


unto 


without 


outnde 


toward 


withal 


[save] 


towards 
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despite 

down 

during 

[except] 

for 

from 

in 

inside 

into 

283 Words like concerning^ retpecting^ regarding ^ &c., are not prepositions. 
They are participles constmcted eUipticidly to agree with some sub* 
stantive onderstood, or else constracted impersonally. 

284 Many of the above words are adverbs as well as prepositions. The 
mode in which they are used will always determine which part of speech 
they are. When they are prepositions there is always a substantive, 
expressed or understood, which they govern. (But compare § 274.) 
In, " He laid one book above the other," above is a preposition. In, 
" One was below, the other above," below and above are adverbs. BtU^* 
except, and tince, are also used as conjunctions. Except and woe are 
verbs in the imperative mood. 

ooNJxrarcTioN. 

285 Words which unite other words or sentences are called 
connective or conjunctive words. Connective words are found 
among various parts of speech. Who is a connective word 
which is a substantive. Which is a connective woM which 
is an adjective. Whither is a connective word which is an 
adverb. The name conjunction is applied to a particular 
class of connective words. 

286 Conjunctions are connective words which are neither sub- 
stantives, adjectives, nor adverbs. 

Conjunctions may be divided into two classes: — 1. Co- 
ordinative Conjunctions ; 2. Subordinative Conjunctions. t 

287 Co-ordinative Conjunctions are those which unite either 
co-ordinate clauses, that is, clauses which stand in the same 
relation to the entire sentence (§ 402), or words which stand 
in the same relation to some other word in the sentence. 

because it is the onlv preposition except to which may be followed by the infinitive 
mood; as, " He did nothing but laugh." But being a preposition, it follows that 
such phrases as none bvl he are ungrammaticaL A preposition must have the 
accusative case after it. 

* It is not quite certain that the conjunction hvtiBoi the same origin as the 
preposition but. It used, to be spelt bot, 

t Most grammarians distribute conjunctions into a^puUxHte and ditjmuivf 
conjunctions. A copulative conjunction is a joining word whidi couples together, A 
ditjunctive conjwiction is a joining word which di^joine. A person need be very keen* 
sighted to see the sense or utility of this classification. 
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The co-ordinatiYe oonjonctions are and, either, or, neither, 
nor, hut, 

288 2. Subordinatiye conjunctions are those which unite eubordi- 
nate clauses (see § 412) to theprincijxU clause of a sentence. 
They never couple tDorde only. 

The Subordinatiye Conjunctions are for, since (expressing a 
reason) ; as (in the sense of since, in such a sentence as, — 
**As you say so, I mtist believe it), whereas, because, if, 
whether, though, although, albeit, unless, hut,* except, lest, 
that (in some of its meanings), until, 

For the further illustration of this classification the learner 
is referred to the Syntax. 

289 The words b^ore, stnce^ qfter, are usually set down as conjnnctioiis, but 
it is better to class them among the adverbs. In such sentences as, 
" He arrived before I did ;" " He left soon after I did ;" the conjunction 
thtU has in reality been omitted. We find it expressed in old-fashioned 
English ; as, " Before that certain came from James, he did eat with 
the QentUes." {Galat. u. 12.) "Surely after that I was turned 1 
repented, and after that I was instructed I smote upon my thigh." 
{Jerem. xxxi. 19. ) Such constructions agree exactly with the use of now 
and that; as, " Now that you have come, I may take my leave." Here 
now is an adverb qualifying the verb v%ay ("I may now take my leave") 
and that you have come is an adverbial clause qualifying and explaining 
now. So, in the above sentences, qfler and b^ure are adverbs qualifying 
the main verb of the sentence, and the clause beginning with that 
(expressed or understood) is itself an adverbial dause qualifying the 
qfter or biffore. The construction of Latin sentences with antequam and 
prituquam is precisely analogous. 

290 Conjunctions and adverbs occasionally appear to be correlatives, but 
this is only in appearance, for one part of speech cannot be the correla- 
tive of another. Thus : " Though you say so, yet I do not believe it ;" 
though is a subordinative conjunction, and yetisan adverb qualifying the 
verb believe. In such cases the subordinative conjunctions intrcKluce 
adverbial clauses, the sense of which is repeated in the adverb, and so 
attached more closely to the verb. 

291 Some coniunctions are correlatives ; as, neither — nor, either 
— or, whether. 

2S;2 Many words, which are frequently set down as conjunctions, are really 
simple adverbs, not having even a connective force, except in so far as 
every demonstrative word, which refers to something that has already 
been said, causes a connexion in thought, f though a mere demonstra- 
tive is not, grammaiicaUy speaking^ a connective word. Such words as, 
ther^ore, »tiU, y^, neverthelees, notwithstanding ^ coMequently, however, 
fience, <iceordingly, likewise, also, are adverbs, inasmuch as they indicate 



* But, when it is a subordinative conjunction, has a meaning different fh)m what 
it has as a oo-ordinative conjunction. It approaches more neany in meaning to the 
preposition but^mtrithout or except; as, *'He never tried any plan but it sue- 

t As, ** He suddenly lost all his fortune. This was a great blow to him.** 
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some of the conditions or circumstances under which the predicate of 
the clause to which they belong in asserted of the subject.* (See 
further in the Syntax, under the head of collateral sentences ^ § 408.) 

IlTTERJECTIOir. 

293 Interjections are words which are used to express some 
emotion of the mind, but do not enter into the construction 
of sentences ; as, " Oh ! O ! Ah I Ha I Alas J Fie J pshaw / 
JSurrah ! Lo ! " &c. 
In written language interjections are usually followed by 
what is called a mark of admiration (!) 

* A proper attention to the nature and use of adverbs will enable us to correct 
mistakes on the subject which are to be found in the grammars of most languages. 
Even the best Latin and Greek grammars are not f^e from them. Thus, quwn in 
Latin is an adverb, not a ooi^jimction, even when, for the sako of convenience, we 
translate it by since. The explanation is not that quum, is sometimes an adverb 
and sometimes a ooidmiction, but that the Romans used a word meaning when, in 
cases where we use tne word avnce. (^um, is in form and meaning the correlative 
of twrHf and, like it, refers both to time and to attendant circunutances. Bo t<<=a«, 
ut=Juyw, iU=:that, vJt=when^ is the same part of speech in all these uses, and to a 
Boman ear conveyed in all cases the same fundamental meaning. The adverbial 
force of %Bt may be indicated by treating it as other relatives are often treated in 
translation; namely, by substituting for it a demonstrative with a conjunction. 
As qui=and he, so ut^^and so. Thus, torn validus est ut nemo eum superare possU, 
"he has such and such a degree of strength, and so no one can overcome him." 
The ut refers to the circumstances under which the verb possU is affirmed of the 
subject. 
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COMPOSITION AND DERIVATION. 

294 The wofds of which the Englinh langvige is oompoaed ma j 
he divided into two rliiwpii, primary worn, and secondary or 
ilericaiive words. 

295 A word ia 9k primary word when it does not admit of heing 
resolTcd into simpler elementB ; as, aum, horse, rtm. 

A word is a seeomdary word when it ia made up of eognifi- 
cant parts, which exist either s^arately or in other com- 
hinatiiwiii. 

296 Secondary words are formed partly by Composition, partly 
by Derwaiion. 

COMPOSITION. 

297 A word is a compound word when it is made np of two or 
more parts, each of which is a significant word by itself; as, 
apple^ree, tea-spoon, spend-thrift, 

298 All compounds admit of being divided primarily into two 
words ; but one of these may itself be a compound word, so 
that the entire word may be separated into three or four 
words ; as, handicraftsman (made up of man and handicraft, 
handicraft being itself made up of hand and craft) ; mid- 
shipman (made up of man and midship, midship being itself 
made up of mid and Mp). In such cases the subordinate 
compound is usually the fost of the two words into which 
the whole is diyisibfe. 

299 In a compound word it. is the first word which modifies the 
meaning of the second. (The second denotes the genus, the 
first distinguishes the species.) Rosibush means a particular 
kind of bush, namely, one that bears roses. A hayeart is a 
certain kind of cart, namely, one for carrying hay. 

A.—Compovnd Vouni. 

300 Compound Nouns may be divided into the following 
classes: — 

1. Those which consist of a noun preceded and modified by a 
noun, as haystack, inkstand, teaspoon, cornfield, iuming-lathe, 
milking- stool, riding-whip* 



* The word ending in tng in these compounds in the gtrwnd, not the imperfect 
participle. (Bee f 200.) 
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2. Those which consist of a noun preceded and modified by 
an adjective, as roundhead, bluebeardf freeman, halfpenny^ 
blackStrdf quicksilver, Northampton, Eastham, &c. 

3. Those which consist of a noun preceded by a Terb, as 
stopgap, makeweight, daredevil, spitfire, turncock, &c. 

This class of words is peculiar. The verb does not modify 
the meaning of the noun which follows it, but governs it. 

4. Those which consist of a verb, preceded by a noun, as 
godsend (very rare). 

5. Those which consist of a noun preceded by an adverb, as 
forethought, foretaste, foresight, afterthought, afteract, fore- 
noon, afternoon, afterpart, forepart, aftertaste. 

301 Such combinations as standstill, (*' everything was at a 
standstill,*^) are not proper compounds, but phrases used as 
nouns. (Compare pis-aller, laisser-aller, in French.) So '* an 
everyday occurrence j " " an extempore speech." 

B.— Compoand Adjectives. 

302 Compound Adjectives may be arranged in the following 
classes : — 

1 . Those consisting of an adjective preceded by a noun, as 
sky-blue, fire-new, pitch-dark, blood-red, grass-green, ankle- 
deep, ell-long, breast-high, head-strong, sin-ful, hqpe-ftU (and 
other compounds of full written with one I), child-like, 
war-like, 

2. Verbal Adjectives formed by the suffix d or ed from com- 
pounds made up of (a) a noun preceded by a noun, or (fi) an 
adjective preceded by a noun ; as, (a) hare-brained, ox-eyed, 
bull-necked, pigeon-breasted, (b) wry-necked, faint-hearted, 
blue-eyed, fair-haired, hot-headed. 

3. Compounds consisting of an imperfect participle, pre- 
ceded by its object; as, truth-telling, tale-bearing, all-seeing, 
heart-rending, wine-bibbing, peace-making, time-serving. 

4. Compounds consisting of an adjective or participle, pre- 
ceded by an adverb ; as, all-powerful, red-hot, close-grained, 
up-right, down-right, ill-favoured, under-done, over-done, over- 
fed, well-meaning, outspoken, new-horn. 

5. Compounds consisting of a passive participle preceded by 
a noun, which stands to it in a kind of adverbial relation ; 
as, thunder-riven, bed-ridden, heart-broken, tempest-tossed, 
sec^bome. (Compounds of this kind are of frequent occur- 
rence in poetry). 

6. Compounds formed by prefixing a numeral to the noun 
fold: twofold, threefold^ manifold, S^c. 
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C—Compoiind Yer1». 

303 Compound Verbs consist of — 

1, Compounds consisting of a verb preceded by a separable 
adverb ; as, over-do, understand, over-lie, over-lap^ under-go, 

2. Compounds consisting of a verb preceded by a noun, 
which in fact stands in the objective relation to it ; as, bctck- 
hite, ham-string. Compounds formed on this principle are 
most conmion in the participial form. {See § 302-3.) 

B.—Componnd Adverbs. 

304 These consist of — 

1. Adverbs followed by prepositions; as, herein, thereto, 
wherefore, whereby. 

2. TJouns preceded by adjectives ; as, sometimes, straightway. 

3. Nouns preceded by prepositions ; as, peradventure. 

4. Adverbs preceded by adverbs; as, thereabout, thence- 
forward, whereas. 

5. Adverbs preceded by adjectives ; as, somewhere, nowhere. 

6. Some adverbs are a sort of amalgamated phrases; as, 
nevertheless, moreover, howbeit, although. 

£•— Compound Prepositions. 

These consist of two prepositions; as, into, upon, throughout, 
within. 

DERIVATION. 

305 A word is a derived word, or a derivative, when there exists 
some simpler word or root, out of which it has been formed 
by certain changes of letters, by the addition of prefixes or 
sufBxes which have not an independent existence as separate 
words, or by the operation of both the above modes of forma- 
tion at the same time.* 

306 When two words are related to each other, it is sometimes 
evident from the form alone, which is the primary and which 
the derived form. Prefixes and affixes mark derivatives, as 
derivatives are not formed by the omission of elements already 
existing in a word. Thus we see at once that bestir is derived 
from stir, and bondage from bond. 

307 But the connexion is not always so obvious. We could not 
tell d priori from the form alone whether bond was derived 

* In the present work, this analvsis is not carried to any great extent beyond 
the limits of the English language itself. 
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from bind, or bind from bond; whether advice was deriyed from 
advise, or advise from advice. In such cases we must be 
guided partly by analogy, and partly by a consideration of 
the relation of the ideas represented. Thus, as the act of 
binding precedes the existence of the bond, bond is a derivative 
from bind. As the act of speaking precedes and produces 
speech, the noun is derived from the verb, not the verb from 
the noun.* 

Derived Noons. 

308 Derived Nouns are formed (A) from other nouns, (B) from 
adjectives, (C) from verbs. 

A.— Noons derived from Nouns. 

309 (a) Nouns are derived from nouns by the following pre- 
fixes : — 

1. dis ; as, distaste, disfavour, disproof. 

[Dis, though of Latin origin, has become thoroughly natu- 
ralized in English, retedning, as an English prefix, only that 
meaning which it has in such Latin words as dissimilis, dis- 
pliceo, i. e. it negatives the meaning of the following word.) 

2. un ; as, unrest. 

3. mis ; as, misdeed, mistrust, mischance, misconduct, mis- 
rule. 

This prefix (connected with the verb to miss) impKes error or 
fault in the action indicated by the other part of the com- 
pound. 

310 {b) Nouns are formed from nouns by the following suf- 
fixes: — 

1. -dom ; as, kingdom, serfdom, Christendom, earldom, 
thraldom, dukedom, martyrdom. 

Freedom and wisdom are derived from adjectives. 
Nouns in -dom are properly abstract nouns, indicating the 
state or condition that is implied by the primary word. 

2. -ship ; kingship, lordship, sonship, worship (i.e. tvorthatii^), 
friendship. These are abstract nouns denoting the state or 
condition of the person represented by the root-noun. 

3. 'hood ; manhood, knighthood, wifehood, babyhood. This 
termination has much the same force as the last. 

4. -red; kindred, hatred. Abstract nouns denoting the 
condition or feeling implied by the primary noun. 



» 



Some grammarians biy down the principle that the noun is always the 
primary word. This is clearly wrong. That will be named first in language 
which exists first in thought. 
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5. '•age ; bondage, mileage, village (Fr. tnUe), herbage, pot-, 
tage (from pot), tonnage, poundage, yassalage, pilotage, Tint- 
age, bandage. (See § 316. 13.) 

6. -yer ; sawyer, lawyer, bowyer. This termination marks a 
person who carries on some trade or profession. 

7. -ier, or eer ; brigadier, grenadier ^properly, a soldier who 
throws grenades), pioneer, bombaraier (one who throws 
bambaras, i. e. large hollow shot), musketeer, cannoneer. 
Words of this sort are generally military terms, and of French 
origin. 

8. -ry, or ery ; cookery, slavery, husbandry, misery, eyry 
(L e. eggery), buffoonery, rookery, hostelry, scullery, napery 
(nqp'km), drapeir (Fr. drap), lottery, scenery. 

A few nouns of this formation are derived from adjectives; 
as, bravery, finery, pleasantry. 
Nouns in ry or ery have a kind of collective force. 

9. -try : pantry (a place for hread, Fr. pain), peltry (from 
pellis=skin), poultry (Fr. pouh). 

10. -y ; smithy, deputy, folly (from foot), bastardy, baby, 
daddy, mammy. Some of these are diminutives. 

A more numerous class of nouns in -y consists of those de- 
rived from nouns in -er or -ar, being usually abstract names for 
the act indicated by the primary noun ; as, bakery, soldiery, 
farriery, beggary, mockery, pottery, gunnery, archery, 
foundi^, brewery. 

11. -um (not Latin) ; million, billion, &c. ; bullion, scullion, 
stanchion, pillion. 

12. -ow : window (an aperture to let in wind or air), meadow, 
shadow. 

13. -ing (not the gerund suffix); morning, evening. 

14. -en; garden (connected with yard), maiden, kitchen 
(from cooTc), 

15. -el or le (sometimes forming diminutives) ; satchel (frt)m 
sack), kernel, hostel, barbel, trammel, spaddle (from spade), 
nozzle (from nose). 

16. -kin (forming diminutives ; that is, words which denote 
a small sort of that for which the primary noun stands); 
lambkin, napkin, pipkin (a little pipe ; as, '< a pipe of wine "), 
firkin {from four), mannikin. Also in proper names : Perkin, 
t. e. Peterkin, little Peter), Tomkin, Wilkin (from Will-iam), 
Hawkin (from Hal), Watkin {Wat, an abbreviation of 
Walter). 

17. -Ung (forming diminutives) ; duckling, gosling (a little 
goose), yearling, dumpling, kidling, witling, stripling (a little 
strip or stripe). 

A few noun of this formation are derived from adjectives, 
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as, darling (from dear)^ fatling, firstling. Suckling is de- 
rived from a verb (Germ. Sdugling). 

18. -et (forming aiminutives) ; billet, couplet, blanket (pro- 
perly a white covering), owlet, jacket, pocket (a little pock or 
poke : Fr. pocJie)^ bullet (a little bulla or 6a//), ticket, plummet 
(a little piece of lead—plumhus)^ socket, puppet (a little doU ; 
Fr. poupee)t lancet, lappet, mallet, packet, cricket (so called 
from the cricks or crutches (A. S. cricce), i. e. stumps with 
which it is played), crotchet (rrom crook), 

19. -ock (forming diminutives) ; bullock, hillock, paddock. 

20. -let (forming diminutives) ; armlet, bracelet (Fr. bras), 
cutlet, streamlet, tartlet. 

21. -ess. Feminine nouns are formed frt)m masculine nouns 
by this termination : — Deaconess, shepherdess, duchess, abbess. 

22. -ine (forming feminines) ; heroine, landgravine. 

B.— Koims derived from Adtjeotives. 

311 Nouns are derived from adjectives by the addition of the 
foUowing suffixes :~ 

1. -ness; deamess, redness, goodness, weakness, &c. 
Almost any adjective may have a noun formed from it by 
this suffix, which forms an abstract noun denoting the quality 
indicated by the adjective. 

2. -dom ; wisdom, freedom (see § 310. 1). 

3. -ship ; hardship (see § 310. 2), 

4. 'hood; likelihood ( likely), hardihood (frt)m hardy) (see 
§ 310. 3). 

5. -th or -t : dearth {deamess\ wealth, truth, strength (from 
strong), breadth (from broad), length (from long), width, 
health' (frt)m heal or whole — Germ, hexl), height (properly 
highth, from high), mirth (from merry). These are abstract 
nouns. 

ChUU is from a noun, guile. 

In the word month, th is not a suffix, but is radical. Comp. 
Germ. Monat and Mond, 

6. -ling (see § 310. 16). 

7. -ard : drunkard, dullard, sluggard (slttggish implies an 
adjective with a guttural at the end), wizard (from wise). 

8. -ry or -ery: finery, bravery, pleasantry (see § 310. 8). 

C— Kouni derived from Yerbi. 

dl2 Nouns are derived frx>m verbs (a) by a modification of the 
vowel sound (b) by a modification of the final consonant ; (c) 
by a modification both of the vowel sound and of the final 
consonant ; {d) by suffixes, with or without a change of the 
vowel sound. 
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313 a. Xouns derived from verbs by a change in the vowel soond, 
as: — 

bond from bind food from feed 

stroke », strike dole „ deal 

song y, sing brood „ breed 

drove „ drive knot „ knit 

bUss „ bless writ „ write 

scrap „ scrape bit „ bite 

314 b. Nouns derived from verbs by a modification of the final 
consonant; as: — 

ditch from dig advice fr^wn advise 

belief „ believe speech „ speak 

strife ), strive 
girth „ gird 

315 c. Nouns derived from verbs by a modification both of the 
vowel sound, and of the final consonant. 

woof from weave loss from lose 

dike „ dig breath „ breathe 

choice „ choose web „ weave 

life „ live breach ,, break 

batch „ bake 

316 d. Nouns are* derived from verbs by the addition of the 
following suffixes : — 

1. -er (denoting the agent by whom an act is performed) ; 
digger, cutter, runner, seeker, finder, preacher, idler, &c. 

2. -ar or or (having the same force as -er) ; sailor, grantor, 
lessor, tailor, beggar, liar. 

3. -ster (denoting the agent, and originally a feminine 
termination); Brewster, Baxter or Bagster (from hake) 
spinster, gamester, punster, trickster. 

One or two of this class are derived frt)m nouns ; as Web- 
ster, barrister (bar). 

4. -ee (marking the object of an action) ; nominee, assignee, 
lessee, committee, grantee, and feoffee. 

Grandee, settee, guarantee, have a different meaning. The 
termination -ee is of French origin. 

6. -ard or art; laggard, lollard, blinkard, stinkard, brag- 
gart, pollard, coward (from the verb to coWf as " His courage 
was cowed"). 

Nouns of this formation mostly imply a person by whom 
something is habitually done. They have also generally an 
opprobrious meaning. 
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6. -en or -n; heaTen (from heave), mam (from mat^ — 
'* might and main"), token (from a root found in German, 
teig-en), warden. 

7. -th : growth, stealth, rath (from the verb to rue), blowth, 
filth {de-file), birth (from hear). 

8. -t (often with a modification of the Towel sound). 

feint (hom. feign) weft {weave) 

frost (freeze) theft {thieve) 

blast (German hlae-en) deft {cleave) 

sight (see) drift (drive) 

flight L/fec or^y) thrift (thrived 

graft (gffiff) shrift r«^w) 

restraint gift (^t^e) 

9. -el, -I, or -fe. 

shoTel from shove shuttle yrom shoot 

prickle „ prick puzzle „ pose 

treddle „ tread bundle „ bind 

spindle „ spin ^ nipple „ nip 

spittle „ spit stopple „ stop 

cripple „ creep girdle y, gird 

10. 'ter : lauehter. 

11. «r (not denoting the agent); supper, dinner, dower 
(en-dow). 

Flatter (from a noun plate), stranger (from an adjectiye). 

12. -m ; team (from tow), seam (from sew), qualm (from 
guail), bloom (from blow), 

13. --age (see also § 310. 5); breaka^, leakage, brewage, 
tillage, coinage, salvage, demurrage, pillage (from the verb 
pill or peel, meaning to strip), stowage. Nouns of this forma- 
tion are names eimer of the act which the verb indicates, 
or of what is produced by it 

14. -y : delivery, recovery, embroidery. 

15. -ment (a termination of Latin origin, but naturalized in 
English); bewilderment, punishment, estrangement, instal- 
ment, defilement, encroachment, judgment, banishment* 

16. 'lock or 'ledge ; wedlock, knowledge. 

17. 'Ct: hatchet (from Aoc^). 
11. 'ing : Gerunds. 

Derived A^'ectives. 

317. Adjectives are derived (A) from nouns ; (B) from other adjeo- 
tives ; TC) from, verbs. 

318. A. Adjectives are derived from nouns by means of the fol- 
lowing suffixes : — > 

O 
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1. ^ed ; ragged, wretched, wicked (perhaps from. wUch^ = 
vntchsd), leftrhaoded, long-legged, &c. (See § 302. 2). 

2. -en or -n (generally denoting the material of which a 
thing is made) ', wooden, golden, leathern, hrazen, eafthen, 
woofien, waxen, &c. 

3. -em : northern, southern, eastern, western. 

4. -eous; beaateons, duteons, bounteous, righteous, cour- 
teous, piteous. 

5. 'isn ; slavish, swinish, Romish, thievisbf Spanish} Gaulish, 
Turkish. 

6. -less; heedless, thriftless, senseless, useless^ lawless, 
penniless, pitiless. Adjectives of this kind are extremely 
common. They denote the absence of that which is indicated 
by the noun. 

7. -ly (a softened form of -like) ; manly, heavenly, earthly, 
godly, lively, ghostly, ghastly (from ghost, German getsi), 
beastly. 

8. -some ; quarrelsome, frolicsome, troublesome, handsome. 
Adjectives of this kind indicate the presence of a good deal of 
that which the noun denotes. 

9. -th ; the ordinal nimierals, fourth, fifth, &c. 

10. 'ty : the cardinal numerals, twenty, thirty, &c. 

11. -y (or -ey after a word ending in -y) ; airy, lofty, balmy, 
feathery, downy, dreamy, bony, clayey, hairy, stormy, eqirthy. 

12. -ward: awkward (from auke^ the left hand, a word 
found in old writers ; as, for example, in Holland's translation 
of Plutarch. Aukely = awkwardly, is found in Fuller). It 
is doubtful, however, whether -frara or -ard is tlie right ter- 
minatioD. Dryden uses atckard, which is ako a conmion 
provincial pronunciation of the wcMrd. 

Southward, northward. (It is doubtful whether these are 
genuine adjectives.) 

319 B. Adjectives are formed from adjectives partly by prefixes, 
and partly by suffixes. 

1. By the prefix un (negative) ; unwise, unlikely, tuitrue, 
unimpressible, unkind, &c. 

2. By the prefix -dis ; as disloyal, dishonest. 

3. .By the suffix -ish (having a diminutive force) ; blackish, 
whitish, dullish, smartish, brackish. 

4. By the suffix -some (see § 318. 8) ; lightsome, wearisome, 
fulsome, blithesome, darksome. 

5. By the suffix -ly ; likely, southerly (t. e. southemly), 
northerly (t. e. northemly). 

320 €. The most important class of a^ectives derived from 
verbs consists of participles. When a participle is used as a 
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mere attribntive adjecdve, it is placed before the noun which 
it qualifies ; as, << A pleasing tale," " A tiring walk." 

321 Adjectives are also formed from verbs : — 

1. Dj the suffix -y; as sticky, sundry (from sunder ^ to 
separate), flabbv {fiKonJlap). 

2. By the subz -9ome (see § 319. 4; 31B. 8); tiresome, 
irksome, winsome. 

3. By the suffix -able ; eatable, bearable. 

4. Bv the suffix •4ive ; talkative. 

The last two suffixes are of Latin origin, but naturalized. 

Derived Verbs. 

322 Verbs are derived (A) from nouns, (B) from adjectives, (C) 
from other verbs. 

A.— Verbs derivtd froxa Hoom. 

Verbs are formed ftt)m nouns (a) by prefixes, (6) by suffixes, 
(c) by a modification of the vowel sound, or (d) by a modi- 
fication of the final consonant. 

323 a. Verbs are formed from nouns by the following prefixes : — 
\. A : abut (from butt) ; alarm (Geiman Ldrmen) \ amuse, 

abash (from the root of bashful). 

2. Be ; becloud, befool, befriend, beguile, belie, befleck (from 
fleckf a spot), belabour, bedew, behead. 

3. En [em before a labial); empower, embody, encase, en- 
camp, encourage, encompass, enact, enslave, ensnrine, enthral, 
&c. (This prefix is of Latin origin, but has been naturalized, 
so that it is used before words of Saxon origin.) 

4. Die (implying the removal of that which the noun indi- 
cates) ; disburden, disguise, dismask. 

5. By the prefix un ; unbosom, unkennel, unsex, imtUe. 

324 b. Verbs are formed from nouns by the suffix -/ or -U, 
muffle fr(ym muff nestle from nest 
quibble „ quip scribble „ scribe 
kneel „ knee curdle „ curd 
freckle „ freck whittle „ whit* 
sparkle „ spark hoggle „ bog (perhaps) 

325 c. Verbs are formed from nouns by a modification of the 
, final consonant. 

calve from calf bathe from bath 

halve „ half soothe „ sooth 

* Used in the plirase *' Not a whit," i. e, " Not a chip. 
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bulge from bnlk grease frwn grease 

dredge ,, dregs (pi.) prize „ price 

ap-pease „ peace sheWe ^ shelf 

delve y, delf {a^ii) 

326 d» Verbs are formed from nouns by a modification of the 
Towel sound; as graze (from grass), glaze ifrom glass), hitch 
{from hook). 

B.— Verbs deriTed from Adjeotifst. 

327 a. By the following prefixes : — 

1. en or em ; enable, empurple, emboss (boss = hollow), 
endear, embitter (see § 323. 3). 

2. he; bedim, begrime {from grim). 

5. By the suffix -er ; Dewilder {from wild), linger {from 
long). 

C— YskIm derived frem Terbs. 

328 a. Verbs are formed from verbs by the following prefixes : — 
\. a; awake, await, abear, abide, amount, arouse, arise, amend. 

2. he ; bestride, besmear, bedabble, bedaub, befall, befit, 
bestir, bestow, betake, beseech {from seek). 

The efffect of this prefix is to convert an intransitive verb 
into a transitive one. 

3. dis : disembody, disband, disbelieve, dispraise, disenthral, 
displease, disseize, distrust (see § 823. 4). 

4. mis (see § 309. 3) ; mislead, misstate, misspend, misgive, 
misjudge. 

5. un (negative) ; undo, untie, unstring, unbind. 

In the case of verbs un is not merely a negative, but im- 
plies the reversal of an act already done. 

6. fore (German ver ; not the same as ' the following) ; 
foredo, forego, forbid, forgive, forswear, forget, forsake. 

7. fore (= Lat. prae or pro) ; foretell, forebode, forecast, 
foreknow, forerun, forestal. 

8. gain (German gegen, root of against) ; gainsay, gain- 
stand, gainetrive. 

9. with (German wider; not the preposition with)} with- 
stand* wimdraw, withhold. 

10. re ; retouch, regild, rebind, rebuild (a Latin prefix, but 
naturalized.) 

329 b. Verbs are formed from verbs by the following suffixes : — 
1. -er (giving a combined diminutive and frequentative form 

to the verb.* 

* Tbat iB, ifloplTing that the Action Jb ropeatod in axjottty fonn. 
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B5 



glimmer from gleam 
swagger ,1 swag or 

sputter „ spit 

be-spatter „ spit 



slobber yrom slop 
fritter „ fret 
batter „ beat 
patter „ pat 
wander ,, wend. 



» 



-2. *le or ^el (baying much the same force as -er). 



dazzle yrom aaze 



settle 

snivel 

straddle 

shnffle 

grapple 

sroTel 

dribble 

wrinkle 



gamble ^om game 



» 
tt 
if 

it 
ti 

a 

a 



a 

it 
it 
a 
a 
a 
a 
ti 



wade 

snuff 

swathe 

start 

nip 

drag 

crimp 

crack. 



330 



331 



set waddle 

sniff snuf9e 

stride swaddle 

shoTe startle 

grab of gripe nibble 

grope draggle 

drip crumple 

wnng crackle 

3. -on. Reckon, blazon. 

4. -ish. Burnish, banish. 

5. -y. Sully {from soil), worry {from wear), 

c. Verbs are formed from other verbs b^ a modification of 
the final consonant; as, wrench {from wnng), drench {from 
drink), dredge * {from drag), watch {from wake), dodge 
{from dog, *' to dog a person's steps "), hatch {from hack). 

d. Verbs are formed firom other verbs by a modifleation of 
the vowel sound. 



feU from fall 



raise 

set 

chip 

sip 

sniff 



n 
if 
if 
if 
tf 



nse 

sit 

chop 

sop 

snuff 



roost from 

lay 

drip 

droop 

dun 



a 
a 
Si 



tf 



rest 

lie 

drop 

drop 

din. 



Collateral Forms. 

332 In the case of nouns, adjectives, and verbs, we often find 
collateral forms, differing slightly, but not (apparently) 
derived one from the other ; as : — 



smash and mash 


hurl and whirl 


splash „ plash 


souffle „ shuffle 


flwag „ waff 
smelt n >n^^t 


scabby „ shabby 
skirt ft shirt 


squash „ quash 


mark tt march (a 


squench „ quench 


boundary) 


screech „ creak 


lurk tf lurch 



* See also $ 825, where a different elTmology is suggeeted. 



slash 


If 


lash 




bark 


t$ 


barge 


soot (fll 


bank 


9» 


beneh 


9cot)ree) „ 


atench 


ff 


sHnk 


pick „ 


clot 


ft 


clod 


seek „ 


sneak 


ft 


snake 


beam „ 


stop 


ft 


estop 


desk „ 


•P7, 


ft 


esp7 




stark 


ft 


starch 


state „ 
strange ,, 
crimp „ 
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stnmble and tumble poach and poke {or 

pocket) 

shot 

peck 

beseech 

boom 

dish (diieut^ 

G. Tiich) 
estate 
estraag* 
shrimp 

Derived Adverbs. 

333 1.' Adverbs are formed from nouns or adjectives by the 
prefix a. Abed, asleep, aboard, agronnd, ahead, astern, 
adrift, afloat, afoot, agape, aghast (from ghost), astride, 
awry, aloud, astray, &lon^. Some of the above seem to be 
compounds of the preposition at and a noun. 

2. Adverbs are formed by the prefix be ; as, betimes, 
8. Adverbs are formed mm nouns by the prefix to (meaniiio^ 
this.) To-night, to-day, to-morrow. 

4. Adverbs are formed from adjectives by the suffix -/y. 
Laorgelv, sweetly, softly, slowly, sharply, &c. &o. 

5. A few adverbs are formed by the suffix -MMxrd or -wards. 
Northwards, forward, backward. 

6. Adverbs of repetition are formed from numerals by tne 
suffix 'ce. Once, twice, thrice. 

Derived Prepositions. 

334 Derived Prepositions are formed by means of the followiug 
prefixes : — 

1. a. Amid, among {mingle) j Along, around, against. 

2. be. Besides, behind, before, beneath (net?ier), below, 
between (i.e, by two), 

LATIN PREFIXES. 

335 The following prefixes are found in words of Latin origin. 
Most of them are prepositions or adverbs : — 

1. a, a5, abs (from or away). Avert, abduction, abstract. 

2. ad (to), found also in the forms no, «/, a», apt as, at, 
according to the consonant that follows ft. Accede, allude, 
announce, appear, assent, attend, aspect, aspire. 

3. am or amb (round). Amputate, ambiguous. 

4. ante or anti (before). Antediluvian, antecessor, anti- 
cipate* - 
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5. circum or cftrcti (ronnd). Ciromnlootttixmi oiroiiit. 

6. con (with), or (when modified by the next consonant) 
com, coif CO. Conduct) contend, compact, compare, cdllosion, 
coheir. 

7. contra (against), often Anglicized into countier. Contra- 
Tone, counteract 

8. de (down, from). Denote, describe, descend. 

9. dif dt8, or d^ before / (apart, in different directions). 
Dilute, dissent, differ* 

10. 6Xf e, eCf or ef (out of). Extrude, educe, eflusion* 

11. extra (beyond some boundary, outside). Extravagant, 
extradition. 

12. in (in, into, on, or against), sometimes modified into tm, 
»7, or ir. Induct, impel, illusion^ irruption. 

13. in (not), modified as above. Insecure, improper, ille- 
gitimate, irrational. 

14. inter (among, between). Interest, interpose. 

15. intro (within). Intromit, introduce. 

16. oh or ohs (agfainst), modified into oc, op, of* Obdurate, 
obstinate, occur, offend. 

17. per or pel (through). Perpend, pellucid. 

18. post (after). Postpone. 

IB. pme or pre (before). Praelection, precentor, presume. 

20. praeter (past). Praetermit. 

21. re or red (back). E^lent, reduce, reduction. 

22. retro (backwards). Betrograde, retrospect. 

23. 9e (apart). Seduce, separate. 

24. sub (under), modified to stic, suf, or $ur. Subdue, 
mifihse, succeed, re-surrection. 

25. subter (beneath). Subterfuge. 

26. trans or tra (across or beyond). Tnuiskte^ trddition. 

27. ultra (beyond). Ultramontane. 

greek: prefixes. 

336 The following prefixes are found in Words of Greek 
origin:-^ 

1. a. or an (not)» Anarchy. 

2. amphi (on both sides, or round). Amphilnous, lunphi- 
theatre. 

3. ana (up). Anabasis, anatomy, analogy. 

4. anti (against). Antithesis, antipathy. 

5. apo (from). Apogee, apology. 

6. cata (down). Catalepsy, catastrophe. 

7. dia (through, among). Diameter, diaphanous. 

8. en or em (in or on). Emphasis, enema. 
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9. 9ndo (idthin). Endosmow. 

10. epi (upon). Epilogue, epitaph. 
11« ee or ex (out of). Exodus, ecstatic. 

12. exo (outoLdeJ. Exosmose. 

13. hyper (over). B^perbolicaL 

14. hypo (under). Hypotenuse, hypothesis. 

15. meta (implying duuige). Metamorphosis. 

16. para (hesidte). Parabola, paraphrase. 

17. peri (round). Peristyle, perimeter. 

18. eyn (with, together), modified into sym or syl. Syndic, 
syntax, symbol, syllogism, syllable. 

19. eu (well). Euphony, eulogy. 

LATIN SUFFIXES. 
337 The following suffixes are found in words of Latin origin : — 

a.— Noun Suffixes. 

1. acy (Lat. aeia). Fallacy. 

2. aster (forming diminutiyes). Poetaster. 

3. anee or ancy (Lat. aniia). Constancy, oonstanoe, par- 
lance. 

4. ency or ence (Lat. entia). Credence. 

5. olence or ulence (Lat. olentta or tdentia). Violence, viru- 
lence, corpulence, somnolence. t ■ 

6. ion (Lat. io, in nom. case). Keligion, legion. 

7. tion or sion (Lat. tio or sio, in nom. case, derired from 
perfect participles). Scansion, detention, election, monition. 

8. tude (Lat. tiido). Latitude, fortitude. 

9. ture or mre (Lat tura or euraf derived from perfect par- 
ticiples). Juncture, tonsure. 

10. ice (Lat. itia or itiumy Justice, solstice. 

11. ty OT ity (Lat. tas or ttas). Dignity, security, ability. 

12. ment (Lat. mentum). Discernment. 

13. mony (Lat. monia). Parsimony, acrimony. 

14. or or our (Lat. or). Amour, ardour, clamour. 

15. ^ or te (Lat. turn). Fact, date, com-pact. 

16. hule (Lat. hulvs or hulum). Vestibule. 

. 17. cute, cle, ule, or le. (Lat. cuius, cula, or etdutn, ulus, 

ukif vlum, ItM, la, lum), forming diminutives. Animalcule, 
corpuscule, part-i-cle, radicle, globule. 

18. pie {litit. pulus). Maniple. 

19. aor, tar, and trix, /. (marking the agent). Sponsor, 
victor, executrix. 
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338 b.— Adjective Suffixeiii. 

1. a/ (Lat. alts). Carnal, Tenal, regaL 

2. ar (Lat. arh). Solar, polar. 

3. ary (Lat. artus). Binary, plenary^ auxiliary. 

4. an or ane (Lat. anus). Pagan, urban, mundane. 

5. ene (Lat. enus and oentis). Terrene, obscene. 

6. %ne (Lat. inns). Vaccine, marine. 

7. tan (Lat. iantis). Christian. 

8. ible or ble (Lat. tbiltSf biUs), Forcible,. amiable, able. 

9. id (Lat. idus). Fervid, horrid. 

10. ic (Lat. icus). Gastric, concentric. 

11. tl or tie ^Lat His). Ciyil, futile. 

12. y (Lat. tits). Amatory, cursory, illusory. 

13. 0U8 or oae (Lat. onts). Gibbous, curious, yerbose. 

14. aceotts (Lat. acetu)^ Herbaceous, crustaceous. 

15. olent or uhnt (Lat. olentus or u^^s). Virulent, tur- 
bulent, violent. 

16. tive or sive (Lat. ^Vhm or «evu«). Cursive, furtive. 

17. ant or ent (Lat. an«, 6im, nom. case, participle). Extant, 
verdant, ardent. 

18. te or se (Lat. tus or sm«, pass, part.) Irate, concrete, 
erudite, sparse, diffuse. 

c— Verb Suffixes. 

339 There are two principal modes in which verbs are formed in 
English from Latin verbs. One mode is by taking simply 
the crude form of the infinitive mood or present tense, 

without any suffix; as intend, defend, manumit. Some- 
times mute e makes its appearance after a long vowel, as in 
incline, opine, revise. The second mode is to adopt as a 
suffix the termination of the perfect participle passive 
(slightly modified), t, s, ate, or ite (Lat. tus, sus, atus, itua); 
as create (from creatus), conduct (from conductus), credit 
(from creditus)^ expedite (expeditus), incense (from incensus). 

GREEK SUFFIXES. 

340 The following suffixes mark words of Greek origin : — 

a,— NoniL Suffixes. 

1. <m or ism. Sophism, spasm, aneurism. 

2. st or ist. Iconoclast, panegyrist, sophist. 

3. sis. Crisis, phthisis, emphasis. 

4. e. Catastrophe. 

5. y. Anatomy, analogy, monarchy. 
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6. u; or tc8, or tie. Logic, rhetoric, ethics, arithmetic. 
1. ad or id. Iliad, Aene!d, Thehaid, Tioad. 

8. isk (diminntiTeB}. Astrarisk, obelisk. 

9. ma. Diorama, enema. 

10. tre or ter. C^tre, meter, theatre. 

* 

tze. Baptize, criticise. 

341 The following examples will illustrate the way in ^^hich 
groups of derivatiTes clnster round a common origin. 

Boot, mnn-ns {ihare, portion). 



munition 

muniment 

commune 

communicate 

communicant 

communicable 

communicability 

communication 



oommunicatiTe 

communicativeness 

communicator 

communion 

community 

excommunicate 

incommunicable 

immunity. 



Root, i^Jf^-io (fee or fie, make). 



defect 

defection 

defective 

defectively 

deficient 

deficiency 

effect 

effective 

effectively 

effectless 

effector 

effectual 

effectually 

effectuate 



efficacy 

efficacious 

efficaciously 

efficient 

efficiently 

efficiency 

infect 

infectious 

infection 

sufficient 

sufficiency 

proficient 

proficiency, &c. 
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SYNTAX. 

342 The word syntax means arrangement. (Gre^ eyn^ together, 
taxis, airangement). The rules of syntax are statements of 
the Tarioos ways in which the words of a sentence are related 
to each othor. 

i^3 A sentence is a collection of words of such kinds, and ar- 
ranged in snch a manner, as to make some complete sense. 
By <* making some complete sense " is meant, that something 
i$ said about something. 

344 It is plain, therefore, that eveir sentence must consist of 
two essential parts: 1st, that which stands for what we 
speak ahout : 2nd, that which is said ahout that of which we 
ipeak. 

345 The word which stands for that ahout which we ipeak, is 
called the subject of the sentence, or the subject of a sentence 
is the word that stands for the subject qf discourse, (Note. — 
The subject of a sentence is a word ; the st^'ect qf discourse is 
a thing). 

346 That part of a sentence which consists of what is said abont 
the subject of discourse consists of two portions or elements. 
One part represents some idea which we attach in thought 
to the subject of discourse. This is called the Predicate : the 
other part consists of the means by which the predicate is 
eonnected with the subject. This part is called the copula 
(or link). That act of the mind by which the notion ex- 
pressed by the predicate is joined to the notion expressed by 
the subject, is called a judgment. The result of a judgment 
is a thought. The expression of a thought is a setUence* 

347 The grammatical copula in every sentence consists of the 
personal inflections * of the verb. In the sentence, '< Time 
flies,'' the subject is Time ; that which is predicated or asserted 
of iime^ is Jlying : the personal termination of the verb JUes 
unites this idea to the subject. In the sentence, ** The rose 
is red," the subject is rose ; that which is predicated of the 
rose is,, being red ; the personal inflection by which is becomes 
a third person ringnlar, is the copula. If we say, ■* The 
journey was pleasant,** what we assert of the journey is its 



* That 18, the hiHectious by iwliich number and penan are marked, and by wlddi 
the verb is made P^finiU verb. 
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having been pleasant, it being clear that the notion of ttme 
belongs to the predicate. 

Inasmuch as the personal terminations of a Terb have no 
existence apart from the verb itBelf, it is asual (and con- 
venient) in grammar to treat the copula as a part of the 
predicate, 'uiqb in the sentence, *'Time flies," time is called 
the subject, and fiies the predicate. In the sentence, " The 
rose is i«d,'' rase is called the subject, and is red the predicate. 
This mode of speaking is slightly inaccurate (at least with 
reference to the use of the word predicate in Zogie) ; but it 
must be understood that, hencetbrth, in usin^ the word 
predicate^ we mean the predicate and copula oombtned* 

848 In grammar, the terms ni^ect and predicaie are used in a more 
restricted sense than in Logic. In Logic, the mbjeet of a proposition is 
the entire deeeripiUm of that which is spoken of: iheprecUeate is all that 
ia employed to represent the idea which is connected with the subject. 
Thus in " The father of Charles I. was king of England," the subject ia 
** the father of Charles I. ; " the predicate is '* king of England." But 
in grammar, the single noun father is called the subject, and king 
the predicate, the words connected Ytith father and king being treated as 
enlargements of the subject and predicate. 

* All abstract sciences labour under the disadyantage of having to employ terma 
in a rather harsh and arbitrary manner ; as, in Algebra, addition may be (arith- 
metically spealdng) a euMraction, and vMiUipLieaiion may be, for example, taking 
two-thirde of a quantity. So in Logic, the terms prtdieaie and eomda involve a 
little difficuUy. In the proposition, " The earth is a gk>be," it would be said that 
the predicate {Tmudicatum or thing aseerted) is a globe, that is, what im aseert of the 
earth is, a globe. Tb^ mode of speaking requires a technical meaning to be put 
upon it boTore it has any sense. More strictiy in accordance with the meaning of 
the language, it should oe said that what we ateertf or the thing auerted about the 
earth is, its being a globe. The grammatical use of the word predicate, as it is ex- 
plained in the text, is in strict accordance with its real meaning. Aflain, with 
regard to the copula, although for logical purposes it is necessazy to uurow pro- 
positions into a K>rm in which each term is substantive in its nature, and the two 
terms are connected by some finite form of the verb be, it is demonstrably wron^f 
to say that the copula of every proposition is a part of the verb be (is, are, weu, 
in.) For " Time flies " is a perfect proposition in^ its prteeat form, and yet involvea 
no part of the verb be either expressea or understood. It is true that the jno- 
position will assume a different shape when reduced to its technical logical form ; 
out if that form involves any element that does not exist in the oriffiual pn>pcsi« 
lien, it is plain that it is not its exact equivalent. Again, the so-caUed copvda in 
Lo(dc is really more than a copula, or link by which two ideas are connected. If 
we mtve a finite form of the verb be (and without a finite form there can be no 
predication); we may ignore, but we cannot eliminate, either the root-meaning of 
the verb, or the idea of time. Is and are involve the notion of present time aa 
essentially as teas and toere that of past time. This littie difELciuty, however, ia 
quietly swallowed by logicians who tell us that the copuls, as such, has no relation 
to time. The tact is that teclmioil logic ought to have some abstract sign for the 
coptda, something like » in mathematics, and not the verb te at all. Mow if wo 
put together the two facts that there may be a perfect proposition without the 
yerobe, and that when that verb is used there is no proposition imless the verb be 
is in u finite form^ the inference is plain that the real copula consists of those in- 
flections by which a verb assumes a finite form. This justifies the mode in which 
the matter is stated in the text, and which, while it differs somewhat fVom what 
Is generally set down in grammars, will be found to introduce a Uttie mora 
harmony between grammatical theory and grammatical practice. 
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349 Whenever we speak of anything, ve make it a eoparate 
olnect of thought. A word that can stand for anything 
which we make a separate object of thought is called a 
substantive, 

350 It follows therefore that the subject of a sentence must be a 
substantive, 

351 An adjective is not the name of anything. It does not stand 
for a separate object of thought. Xn adjective therefore can 
never be the subject of a sentence. 

352 Substantives may be arranged in the following classes : — 

1. Nouns*- 

2. The Substantive Pronouns (see § 131). 

3. The Infinitive Mood (see § 187). 

4. Oeimnds, or Verbal Nouns (see § 200). 

5. Any word which is itself made the subject of discourse, 
every word being a name for itself, 

353 The only part of speech by means of which we can make an 
assertion is the verb (see § 173). The essential part of every 
affirmation respecting a subject of discourse is a finite verb 
{i. e. a verb in some one of its jpersonal forms, not the 
infinitive mood or participle). 

354 The subject and the verb are the 'cardinal points of every 
sentence. All other words in a sentence are attached directly 
or indirectly to one or other of these two. There cannot be 
a complete sentence without a subject and a verb (§ 344), and 
a complete sentence may be formed containing nothing but a 
subject and a verb. 

355 When a sentence contains only one subject and one finite 
verb, it is said to be a simple sentence. 

When a sentence contains not only a principal subject and 
its verb, but also other claii^ses which have subjects and verbs 
of their own, the sentence is said to be compound. 

The subject of a compound sentence may be an entire clause. 

356 The subject of a sentence stands for some object of thought : 
the predicate denotes some fact or idea which we connect 
with that object, and the union between the two is effected 
by the copiua. But this union may be viewed in more 
ways than one. 

1. When it is our intention to declare that the connexion 
which is indicated between the subject of discourse and the 
idea denoted by the predicate does exist, the sentence is 
affirmative: * as, " Thomas left the room." 

* A negative sentence is only a particular variety of affirmative sentence. If we 
daaj that John is here by aajrmgy "John is not here/' we affirm that John itnot hen. 
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365 Words which stand in the attribntiTe relation to a sabstan- 
tive should (in English) he placed next it, except when the 
attributlTe is qualified hy an adverb or adverbial phrase.* 

366 3. The Ohjective Eelation. "When a verb, participle, or 
gerund denotes an action which is directed towards some 
object, the word denoting that object stands in ttie obfecttve 
relatum to the verb, paraciple, or gerund. Thus, in " The 
dog bites the boy,** hoy is in the objective relation to b^es. 
In, " Seeing the tumult, I went out, tumuU is in the objec- 
tive case to seeing. In, " Hating one's neighbour is forbidden 
1)7 the Gospel," neighbour is in the objective relation to the 
gerund hating. 

367 As an action can be exerted only upon a thing^y it is only a 
substantive that can stand in the objective relation to a verb, 
participle, or gerund. An adjective can never be the object 
of a verb. 

368 When an infinitive mood is used after another verb, it 
stands to the latter in the objective relation, whether preceded 
by to or not. 

369 The objective relation is not indicated by prepositions, 
except in the case of the infinitive mood. In declinable 
woros the objective relation is indicated by the use of the 
objective case. 

870 The objective relation is expressed by the grammatical rule, 
that "transitive verbs, with their participles and gerunds, 
govern nouns and pronouns in the objective case." 

In compound sentences an entire clause may be in the 
objective relation to a verb, participle, or gerund. 

371 Grammarians generally include, under the head of the 
objective relation, the relation of a substantive to a prepo- 
sition by which it is governed. Thus, in "He went to 

• London," Zondon-wonld be said to be in the objective relation 
to to. This is objectionable, as the relation is not really the 
same. It would be better to invent a new name for it, and 
call it the postpositional relation. Practically it is sufficient to 
say that the substantive is governed by the preposition. 

372 4. The Adverbial Eelation. When a verb or adjective is 
used to point out some attribute of a thing, or ma^e some 
assertion respecting it, it is often necessary to gueUify the 



* The following nentence, therefore, is faulty :—" The conntiy— beyond which 
the arte cannot be traced of civil society or domestic life/' (Johnson : RauHas.) 
t That is, what we can make a separate object of thought. 
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meaning of the verb or adjective ; that is, to point out the 
conditions of manner, time, place, degree, or circumstance 
under which the verb or adjective is applicable. The words 
that are used with the verb or adjective to point out these 
conditions are said to stand to it in the adverbial relation. 

373 This adverbial relation may be sustained — 1. By an adverb 
(see § 259) ; as, " He fought bravely." " I set out yesterday J* 
" He is very industrious. 

2. Bv a substantive preceded by a preposition ; as, " He 
is sitting on a stool" <* He is fond of reading," " He killed 
the bird toith a stone" 

As a verb in the infinitive mood is virtually a substantive, 
we frequently get adverbial adjuncts consisting of a verb in 
the infinitive preceded by to. E, g. " This coat is too good 
to give away," Here to give away is in the adverbial rela- 
tion to the adverb too. " He is a foolish man to throw away 
such a chance." Here to throw away, &c. is in the adverbial 
relation to foolish. 

3. By a noun (qualified by some attributive word) used in 
the sense of an adverb; as, '^He arrived last night." **We 
see him every day." 

4. By substantives in the objective case, before which some 
such preposition as to or for may be understood, and which in 
Latin, Greek, or German would be in the dative case; as, 
" Give me (i. e. to me) the book. "I will sing you (i. e.for 
you) a song." " Do me (i. e.for me) the favour," &c. This 
use of the objective case maybe called the adverbial adjective. 
It is, perhaps, under the head of the adverbial relation that 
we should class such anomalous passive constructions as, 
" He was taught his lesson." " He was paid his bill." " He 
was promised a new coat" &c., where an objective case seems 
to be governed by a passive verb. The accusative case in 
Latin is often used adverbially to define or limit the range 
within which the meaning of the verb is applicable. That the 
above are not examples of the proper objective relation is 
evident. 

5. By a substantive (accompanied by some attributive ad- 
junct) in the nominative absolute ; as, '' The sun having risen, 
we commenced our journey." *^ Me being absent, nothing 
could be done." 

6. By an adverbial clause. 

374 Adverbs themselves admit of limitation or qualification as 
regards degree : as, *' He writes very badly" " He will be 
here almost immediately." 

375 When a noun stands in either the predicative or Uie attri- 
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ImtiTe lelation to another lobstaiithre, it may haye words 
standing to it in the adverbial relation ; as, ^ Napoleon, lately 
Emperor of the French." 

376 It appears, therefore, that words may stand in the adverhial 
relation to anj words which are themselves in the predi- 
cative, attribntiTe, or adverbial relation to other words. 

377 Words or phrases which stand in the adverbial relation to 
others are called adverbial adjuncts. The greater part of 
them are included in the following classification : — 

1 . Adverbial adfuneta of Thne, — ^Now, then, when, yesterday, 
last year, &c. 

2. Adterhial adjuncts of Place. — Here, where, whither, in the 
house, yonder, &c 

3. Adverbial adjuncts of Manner. — ^Well, slowly, thus, as, so, 
perhaps, jnrobably, in which way, &c. 

4. Adverbial at^unets of Degree. — Very, almost, much, more, 
most, &c. 

5. Adverbial adjuncts of Cause. — Therefore, wherefore, 
whereby, on this account, &c. 

6. Adverbial adjuncts of Consequence. -^ As, '* He that 
sweareth to his own hurt^ &c. '* To his eternal disgrace he 
broke the compact," &c. 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

378 As both the subject and the verb of a sentence are spoken 
of the same thing (the subject naming or denoting it, and the 
verb making some assertion respecting it), they must agree 
with each other in those points which they have in common, 
otherwise there would be a mutual contradiction. The 
points which they have in common are number and person, 

379 Hence the rule that " A verb must agree with its subject * 
in number and person." 

380 The subject of a verb in English is always put in the nomi- 
native case. 

381 Thus the predicative relation is indicated partly by the 

* It is common to say that a verb muat agree with its nammative com izmnmber 
and person. This mode of speaking is incorrect. It confounds a ndutantivt with 
a cote. A com of a substaniiye is a certain form of it ; but it is obviously nonsense 
to talk of a verb agreeing with a form of a substantive. In the sentence, " I 
wrote the letter," / is not a nominative com, but a wbttantive m the nominative cage. 
Through this mischievous habit of treating nominative ccue as synonymous with 
9uliiieet» beginners in Latin, when parsing dependent sentences, are constantly 
beUrayed into the absurdity of speiUdng of the subject of the dependent verb as 
bein^ in the accutative case oecause it is the nominative to the verb m the infinitive 
mooa. 
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snbject of the Terb being in the nominative case, and partly 
by the verb indicating by its inflection the sanie number and 
person as the substantive which is its subject. 

382 There is, however, an exception to this rule. The relation of 
the verb to the subject is often modified to suit the sense of 
the words rather than their form. Hence ^ a noun in the 
singular number which denotes a multitude (as crowds senate^ 
army, flock), may have its verb in the plural number, when 
the idea to be kept in view is not the mtUtitude viewed as 
one wholey but the individuals of which the multitude is 
composed. As, " The multitude were of one heart and one 
mind." But we should say, ^' The army was led into the 
defile," because we then speak of the army as a whole, 

383 The verb is put in the plural number when it has' for itis 
subject two or more nouns in the singular coupled by the 
conjunction and; as, *'John and Thomas were walking 
together." 

384 In English every finite verb must have a subject in tha 
nominative case expressed or understood. It is only in the 
case of the imperative mood that the subject can be under- 
stood. Such a sentence as, *' That is the man whom I heard 
was ill," is faulty because the verb was is left without a 
subject; the relative pronoun, which ought to be the subject, 
being wrongly put in the objective case. 

Subject 

385 The subject of a sentence may be simple, compound, or 
complex. 

386 The subject of a sentence is simple when it consists of a 
single substantive; as, "/ love truth;" "wen are mortal;" 
" Ccesar conquered Gaul." (See § 352.) 

387 The subject of a sentence is compound where it consists of 
two or more substantives coupled together by the conjunction 
and ; as, ** Cassar and Pompey were rivals." " You and I 
will travel together." * 

* Many grammarianfl Inaist that in cases of tliii kind we are to regard the 
■entenoe as a contraction of two co-ordinate sentences joined by and. This 
explanation miffht do very well for such a sentence as, ** John and William are 
eleven years old ;" that is, *' John is eleven years old and William is eleven years 
old ;" but it is simply absurd when applied to such a sentence as ** Two and three 
make five," or, " He and I are of the same age." What is the sense of " He is of the 
same age and I am of the same age" ? Be it observed, im hamfi»right to alter 
the phrauology of the predicate. In any case it is a mistake to attempt to push 
(;rammatieal amuysis Myond the natural limits of verbal expreuUm. 

Similar remarks apply to the case of two objecU of a verb, or two nouns alter 
a prepositton, when they aro oonpled by the coi^junction and; as, "He drank a 
glass of brandy and wtter." 
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388 The subject of a sentenoe is complex^ when it consists of a 
phrase or qnotation ; as, ** ' England expects every man to do 
his dnty/ was Nelson's watchword.'' 

389 The snbject of a sentence is said to be enlarged^ when it has 
any attribntive adjunct attached to it Uee § 360, 362) ; as, 
<< This tree is dead." « The man told a lie." « A horse has 
jnst passed." '' Cfood men love Tirtne." *' Edward the 
Biaek Prince did not succeed his father." *^ John^s coat is 
torn." « The defenders of the city were slain." *' The brave 
old man died maintaining his innocence." *' The general, 
having reviewed his troops* advanced to meet the enemy." 

Predicate. 

390 The predicate of a sentence is either simple or complex. 

391 The predicate of a sentence is simple when the notion to be 
conveyed is expressed hj a simple tense of a finite verb; as, 
" Virtue flourishes^ " Time^ic«." " I love."* 

392 Many verbs do not make complete sense by themselves, but 
require some other word to be used with them to make the 
sense complete. Such verbs are he, become, grow, call, be 
called, think, deem, &c. To say, << The horse is," " The light 
becomes," or '* I think the man," makes no sense. It is 
requisite to use some other word (either a substantive or an 
adjective) with the verb ; as, " The horse is black" " The 
light becomes dim," ''The danger becomes imminent" 
"William the Norman became King of England" " I think 
the man insane J* " I believe the prisoner to be guilty" ** I 
wish you to go away" " I command you to stay" *< I dare 
you to strike me" Verbs of this kmd are called Verbs of 
incomplete Predication, and the words used with them to 
make the predication complete are called f the complement of 
the predicate. 

393 The predicate of a sentence is complex when it consists of a 
verb of incomplete predication accompanied by its comple- 
ment. 

394 When a verb of incomplete predication is passive or intran- 
sitive, the complement of the predicate stands in the predi- 
cative relation to the subject of the sentence ; as, " He is 
called John." "The wine tastes sour." "He feels sick." 

395 The complement of the predicate in these cases is spoken of 

* Observe, that when a participle is in the attributlTe relation to a subetantive* 
it may have words in the objective or adverbial -relation to itself. 

t In this work (and, I may add, in a passage in Arnold's Enfflish GFttmmar» 
Which I had not noticed before ^writing the abote. C. P. M.) 
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the subject, and must therefore agree with the subject in all 
that they can have in common. Hence the rule that the 
verbs 5^, become, feel, he called, &c., take the same case after 
them as before them. 

396 When the verb is transitive, the complement of the predi- 
cate usually stands in the attributive relation to the object of 
the verb ; as, " He dyed the cloth red." " She called the 
man a liar." But this is not the case when the complement 
of the predicate is a verb in the infinitive mood. 

397 A predicate is enlarged when the verb has words standing 
to it in the objective or the adverbial relation. 

a. Enlargement by means of an object, ''He struck 
William,'* « He fears God." « He called Senry a liar." 

b. Enlargement by means of an adverb or adverbial 
phrase. — " The boy runs /««<." " I arrived yesterday,*' " He 
walked cicross the field'' " He sits on a chair," " The book 
was given to me," " He hopes /or • success," 

Of course these two modes of enlarging a predicate may be 
repeated, or combined ; as, " Give me the book," *^ He walked 
ten miles yesterday," 

398 Adverbs and adverbial phrases thus used are called adver- 
bial adjuncts to the predicate. (See § 271.) 

399 The object of a verb, and the complement of a predicate, 
may be enlarged by words standing to them in the objective, 
the attributive, or the adverbial relation. 

a. Enlargement of the Object, — " I see a tall man." " He 
forsook the home of his fathers," ** I have begun to fi^udy 
German," 

b. Enlargement of the Complement of the Predicate. — 
" He feels very tired." *' I am thought a very rich man." 
** I esteem him a very unse man." " He became a great 
general." 

* Some -writers consider that in such oases as these the preposition should he 
taken with the verb (hope for ^ despair of), and the noun that follows be consideiied 
as in the objective relaUon to l^e compound phrase, hap€ fWy die. This is objec- 
tionable^lst^ because it is lumecessaxy ; 2nd^ because no amount of conjuring 
can make Aope for^ dupair af, &o., anything out a se|>arate verb and a separate 
preposition ; and, as a preposition mint govern somethmg, the objective case that 
follows must be governed by Vkie prepositi(»i ; Srd, because there is no reason why 
a few phrases like the above should be separated from a variety of others which 
are their grammatical equivalents. *'To dMpo,vr nf success," "to despair about 
sueeesSf** " to despair vUh respect to success." are constructions which (as for as th^ 
Above analysis is concerned) are grammatioally equivalent. 
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COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

400 A Componnd Sentence is one which contains more 
than one subject and finite ^erb, the different chmses 
being joined together by connective words ; as, ** He 
is happy, but I am not." <* I shall never be happy again if 
you leave me." " I am sure that he will succeed. 

401 There are two relations in which the separate dauses or 
sMxtences of a compound sentence may stand to each other ; 
namely, 1. The Coordinate Relation; 2. The Subordinate 
Belation. 

I. CO-ORDINATE CLAUSES. 

402 The clauses of a compound sentence are co-ordinate, when, 
as regards their logical force, they are independent of each 
other, bein^ separate propositions which are linked together, 
and stand m the same relation to the entire sentence. They 
are either simply coupled together (as ** You are rich, and 
your brother is poor"), or coupled and at the same time 
opposed to each other (as, " He is not clever, but he studies 
l]^d "). In the former case they are said to be in the 
copulative relation to each other, in the latter case in the 
adversative* relation. 

403 Co-ordinater clauses are always joined together by the co- 
ordinative conjunctions. (See § 287.) 

Examples. — "John is clever and Richard is industrious." 
'*The horse ran away, iin<7 his rider was thrown." '*They 
■toil not, neither do' they spin." ** They are not rich, nor are 
th^ industrious." " Either you are mad, or you are drunk." 
" Not only was he the cleverest boy, hut he was also the 
most industrious." 

Contracted Sentences. 

404 When co-ordinate sentences contain either the same subject, 
the same predicate, the same -object, or the same adverbial 
adjunct to the predicate, it often happens that the portion 
which they have in common is expressed only once. In this 
case the compound sentence is said to be contracted, 

* Some gmmxnarianB set down a third relatian in which coordinate sentences 
I0A7 stand to ^ach other, namely, the eoMiotine (as, ''He is upright'; therefore his 
friends trust him." "He is eztravagant; consequently he is poor/') In these 
sentences, however, the words ther^ore, eoTuegptewUVf Aic., are not oonjimctions at 
all, but ehnple adver^. Clauses thus lelated are of the kind here called toUateraL 
They do not form a compound sentence at all. 
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405 Examples. — "Neither I nor yoa have seen that;" i. e, 
< Neither I [have seen that], nor you have seen that." 
** Both John and his brother were there;'' t. e, " Both John 
[was there] and his brother was there." In these contracted 
sentences the predicate is expressed only once. 

" He stole a purse, and was convicted of the theft;" i. e, 
" He stole a purse, and [he] was conyicted of the theft" 
"Beligion purifies and ennobles the soul;" i. e. <' Religion 
purifies ana [religion] ennobles the soul." In these con- 
tracted sentences the subject is expressed only once. 

" Carbonic acid is gaseous and poisonous ; t. e» " Carbonic 
acid is gaseous and [carbonic acid is] poisonous." Here the 
subject and the rerb of incomplete predication is are 
expressed only once. 

" He rode away in anger and in haste ; " t. e. ** He rode 
away in anger and [he rode away] in haste." Here the 
common subject and predicate are expressed only once. 

"He reads and writes well;" t. e, "He reads [well] and 
[he] writes well." Here the common subject and the 
common adverbial adjunct are expressed only once. 

406 It has been already remarked (§ 387 note) that a sentence 
is not necessarily a contracted sentence, because we find co- 
ordinative conjunctions used in it. 

407 It follows, from the principle on which co-ordinate and 
contracted sentences are constructed, that the co-ordinative 
conjunctions must always join words and clauses which 
stand in the same relation to the other parts of the sentence. 
It would make nonsense if we attempted to join an adjective 
to a noun (unless the latter be used attrilmtiveh/ or predica- 
tive^) ^ or a subject to an adverb, or a verb in the indicative 
mood to a verb m the imperative mood.* 

Collateral Sentences. 

408 We frequently find sentences side by side, which have a 
connexion with each other as regards their sense and use, 
but have no grammatical link of connexion between them 
(that is, no conjunction, relative pronoun, or relative adverb). 
Such sentences cannot be treat^ as forming one compound 
sentence, though the complex idea that they suggest to the 
mind is the same as if they did. For example : " I came. 
I saw. I conquered." " Fear God. Honour the king." 

* Toonff letter-writers oonstsntly foxget this role at'tbe dose of their epistles, 
where such combioationg as " I have no more to saj, and belieye me yours truly," 
are veiy frequent. 
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'' SometfnMW the linnet piped his song, 
Sometimes the throstle whistled strong.'* 

" The waj was long, the wind was cold ; 
The minstrel was infirm and old.*^ 

** So he spoke, so I replied.** " This is foolish, that is wise." 
''I was robhed of all mj money; for that reason I was 
nnable to proceed.** " I believed, therefore have I spoken.** 
" He is virtnoos ; consequently he is happy.** 
Snch sentences as those placed side by side in the above 
examples qiay be caUed couateral sentences. 

409 A proper consideration of the nature of collateral sentences will 
enable us materially to thin the nsoal lists of eonjonctions.* A word is 
not a conjunction because it rejen us to something that precedes. 
Simple demonstratives do this. Such words as there/ore^ contefuemify, 
likewi$€t dUo (i. e. all «o, = Just in that manner)^ nevertheless^ nottmih- 
standing, are not conjunctions, but demonstrative adverbs. (See § 292.) 
It has been before explained (see § 266, 285) thatf there is a difference 
between a conjunction and a connective adverb.^- 

410 We frequently have a series of sentences which are partly 
collateral and partly co-ordinate. 

Examples. — 

^* He 8tay*d not for brake, and he stopp'd not for stone ; 
He swam the £sk river, where ford there was none.** 

** The Lord shall endure for ever. He hath prepared his 
throne for judgment, and he shall judge the world in 
righteousness.** 

411 Collateral sentences may be contracted in the same way as co-ordinate 
sentences; as, "A true friend advises justly, fa true friend] assists 
readily, [a true friend] adventures boldly, and [a true friend] con- 
tinues a friend unchangeably." " The serenity of the sky, the various 
fruits which cover the ground, the discoloured foliage of the trees, and 
all the sweet but fading^ graces of inspiring autumn, open the mind to 

* Tables of ociijimctions will be found in some grammars in which the simple 
adverbs alio, likewise (in like manner), moreover, further, are classed with and, as 
copulative ooi^unctions ; the relative adverbs vfhere, whence, as, &o„ classed with 
tfutt, though, and because, as continuative ooi^unctions; as if treated as a single 
ooi\Jimction, although the as and the ^in reaul^ belong to different clauses, and 
so on. A classification which takes in relative adverbs aaconjimctions should also 
take in relative pronouns. 

f There is another mode of showing that words like ther^ore, aecordmgly, Ac., 
are not conjimctions. It will be easy to see that one dause qf a sentence does not 
admit of being joined to another by more than one conjunction or connective word at 
once. (A phrase like "The house which I built, arw in which I live," is not a case 
in point, because the coniunction and joins the one relative dause to the other, but 
the relative pronoun whteh connects its clause with the antecedent.) From the 
nature of the case, such a repetition would be unmeaning. Nevertheless thertfore, 
nevertheless, accordingly, Ao., may be used without difficulty after and or but. 

t Those who insist upon finding a contraction wherever there is a oo-ordinative 
conjunction which Joins two %09ras only, will find it difficult to deal with tide pair 
of attributives. 
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benevolence, and dlBpose it for contemplation/' This, atftill length, 
will run, " The eeremty of the sky opens the mind to benevolence, and 
the serenity of the sky disposes it for contemplation. The various 
fruits which cover the ground open the mind to benevolence, and the 
various fruits which cover the ground dispose it for contemplation. 
The discoloured foliage of the trees opens the mind for benevolence, 
and the discoloured foUage of the trees disposes it for contemplation ; 
and all the sweet but fading graces of inspiring autumn open the mind 
to benevolence, and all the sweet but fading graces of inspiring autumn 
dispose it for contemplation." 

n. SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 

412 Compound sentences may contain clauses which are subordi" 
nate to the prindpal clause. 

In sentences of this kind the various clauses have not the 
same relation to each other, or the same logical force. 

One clause constitutes the principal sentence, to which the 
subordinate clauses are attached hj means of connectiTe 
words (see § 285), namely, relative pronouns, relative ad- 
verbs and subordinative conjunctions. 

413 Subordinate clauses are of three kinds ; Substantive Clauses, 
Adjective Clauses, and Adverbial Clauses. 

Substantive Clauses. 

414 A Substantive Clause is one which, in its relation to the 
rest of the sentence, is equivalent to a substantive. It is 
generally either the subject or the object of the verb in the 
principal clause. Thus in the sentence, ** I know that he did 
this.'' The clause, ** that he did this" is the object of the 
verb know. In ** He asked how old I was," the clause *' how 
old I was '* is the object of the verb asked. In *' When I set 
out is uncertain," the clavse ** when I set out " is the subject 
of the verb is. 

415 When a substantive dause is the subject of the verb of the 
principal clause, the sentence is commonly formed by using 
the word it as the grammatical subject of the principal verb, 
and putting the substantive clause after the main dause. 
In this case the substantive clause is in apposition to the 
subject of the main verb. As, ** It is not true that he died 
yeUerday.** 

416 There are other cases in which a substantive clause is 
found in apposition to a noun ; as, ** Hence appears the im- 
possibility that he should succeed" 

417 It is to verba that substantives and substantive clauses most commonly 
stand in the objective relation. This is because verbs are more com- 
monly transitive in their meaning than any other class of ivordsy But 
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this tnasitire ciMneter bdongi quite ts moeli to potieiples and 
glands M to Tcriis, and belongi ako, in some degi«e, to other adjee- 
Hvm and nonna, wbidi take alter them, as an object^ not indeed a 
aabstantiire, hot a aobetantiTe clause. Tfans : ** There is no pr^of that 
hMSdOmr ^^IwmamtthaithiMiBMr " I do this in the Afpe f JhoT A< 
anB dnerve ii." 

418 Substantive claiues may even be governed by a prepoaition; 
as, '' In that he himself hath an&red being tempted, he is 
able also to suceonr them that aie tempted" (Heb. iL 18). 
This oonstmction, however, is obsolete, except after the 
preposition hut (see { 282) ; as, '^ I should have forgiven him, 
bat that he repeated the o^nce. 

419 Substantive clauses always b^;in either with the conjunc- 
tion that or with an interrogative word. 

A4J6etiTe Claiuei. 

420 Adjective Clanses axe clauses which stand in the attributive 
relation to substantives. In their most natural form they 
begin with a relative pronoun. Thus in the sentence, ** Look 
at the exerdse which I have written," the clanse '< tohdeh I 
have written " qualifies the noun exercise. In " The man with 
whom you dined yesterday is dead," the clause '* with whom 
you dined yesterday " qualifies the noun man, 

421 A snbstantiye goyerned bj a preposition frequently denotes an idea for 
which an adrerfo may stand equally welL Thus near «•& = here, in that 
place = there, at which time =when. Hence adyerbe are often employed 
in cases in which a preposition and a pronoun would be the proper 
words to use. In Latm vnde often means from tohom, as weU as whence. 
In this way we often get adjectiye clauses commencing with a relatiye 
adyerb, instead of a relatiye pronoun ; as, " Autumn is the time when 
frviU ripen*' for " the time at which,** Sec. ** That is the house where I 
dwell," for " the house in whieh,*' &c. In their natural and proper use, 
clanses beginning with when, where, whence, why, Soe, are adverbiai 
clauses: ^ey answer most simply to adyerbs, to which they may be 
placed in appoeition. Thus: " There, where a few torn shrubs the place 
disclose." " Then shall I not be ashamed, when I have respect nnto all 
thy commandments." 

Adverbial Claiues. 

422 Adverbial clauses are clauses which stand in the adverbial 
relation to verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs, just as though 
thi^ were replacd by single adverbs. Thus: "He was 
wntinff a letter when I arrived." Here the clause "when I 
arrived** indicates the time at which the action expressed by 
the verb was writinp took place. The clause **when I 
arrived ** is therefore m the adverbial relation to the verb was 
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writing. The sense and construction may be represented by 
a single adverb. " I arrived. Then he was writinff ." So, 
"He still lay where he had fallen', i. e, "He had fallen 
[somewhere] : he still lay there,^* " I give you this because 
I love you: i. e. " I love you; therefore I give you this." 

423 Adverbial clauses admit of the same classification as ordinary 
adverbial adjuncts. That is to say, we have 

1. Adverbial clauses relating to Time. 

2. Adverbial clauses relating to Place. 

3. Adverbial clauses relating to Manner. 

4. Adverbial clauses relating to Degree. 

5. Adverbial clauses relating to Cause. 

6. Adverbial clauses relating to Consequence. 

7. Adverbial clauses relating to Condition. 

L— Adverbial Clauses relating to Time. 

424 Clauses of this .kind begin with the relative adverbs which 
denote time (see § 267). As, " Every one listens when he 
speciksJ^ "I was glad when he hud finished,^ "He read 
while I wrote" " He punished the boy whenever he did 
wrong." It must be observed that the relative adverbs which 
introduce such clauses not only connect the adverbial clause 
with the principal clause, but themselves qualify the verb of 
the clause which they introduce. 

425 It IB usual to consider the words h^aref after^ nnee^ ere* &c., as con- 
junctions in such sentences as, " He left the meeting before I did." 
" He never spoke after he felL" " He has left the country since you saw 
him." In the present state of the language there is no great objection 
to this. We shall then have another class of adverbial clauses relating 
to time, beginning with conjunctions, and not with adverbs.f The 
true nature of such sentences, however, has been already explained. 
(See § 289.) 

426 With after and iince the time of the action spoken of in the dependent 
clause precedes that of the action spoken of in the main clause ; as, "He 
was punished after he was convicted." " He has repeated .his offence 
since he was punished." The introduction of a negative does not alter 
this logical relation between the two actions; as, " He has not repeated 
his offence since he was punished." 

427 With untilf «r«, &<A>r«, the time of the action referred to in the subor- 
dinate clause succeeds the time referred to in the principal clause ; as, 
"He went away before I arrived." " He wUl go away before I arrive; " 
or even with a negative, " He will not go away before I arrive." 



* Qemaxieher^ 

i It must be observed that the words ajter, before, die. in such cases do not 
qualify the verbs of the clauses which follow them. 
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8.— AdTorbial daniM rsUtisg to PIam. 

4 28 Clauses of this kind are introdnced by the relative adverbs 
where, whither, whence, &c. As, " He is still standing where 
I left him:' " Whither I go ye cannot come." " WhiOker- 
soever I went he followed me. ** Let me alone, that J may 
take comfort a little before I go whence I shall not return.'' 
The relative adverbs connect the dependent clauses with the 
main clause, and at the same time qualify the verbs of the 
dependent clauses themselves. 

8— Adverbial daasei relating to Manner. 

429 Adverbial clauses relating to manner are introduced by the 
relative or connective adverb cu. £. g. " He did as he was 
told,** ** It turned out as I expected/* Here the dependent 
clauses qualify the verbs of the main sentence, while the 
adverb as refers to the manner of the action spoken of in 
the dependent clauses themselves. It must be remembered, 
however, that clauses beginning with as are generally ellip- 
tical. At fall length the above would be, " He did as he was 
told to do** (where as indicates the idea of manner with 
relation to the verb to do). " It turned out as I expected it 
to turn out** (where as mdicates the idea of manner with 
relation to the verb to turn out). 

430 When clauses beginning with as come after the words such, 
or same, they must be regarded as standing in the adverbial 
relation to those adjectives, indicating the kind of such and 
the kind of same that are meant, just as in such a phrase as 
" He is the same in character," the words in character form 
an adverbial adjunct to the adjective same. (Compare the 
note on $ 267, and ihe eiclunples of analysis of sentences 
given further on). 

431 Clanses beginning with as frequently come after the adverb so or the 
demonstrative as. In this case they most be regarded as standing in 
the adverbial relation to the adverbs so and as, defining the meaning of 
so more particnlarly, jnst as in snch phrases as "Just so" "almost so". 
&c. The clauses are usually very elliptical. When as answers to so or 
as, it qualifies a word (expressed or understood) expressing the same 
sort of idea as is expressed by the word which the so or as qualifies. 
This is best seen by the Latin usage. It is not uncommon to find 
such sentences as the following: "Qui, se oppido munitissimo tamdiu 
tenuit quasiuUu in provinoia Farthi fuerunt " (Cic. Fam. zii. 19) — " Who 
kept hhnself in a very strongly fortified town so long as the Parthians 
were in the province." We see firom the Latin that tiie relative adverb 
as (answering to quam) really qualifies the word long understood ("as 
long,a« the Parthians kept themselves long^ <tc.) So again: "Nemo 
orator tarn muUa ne in Graeco quidem oUc scripsit, gttam mulia sunt 
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nostra" (Cic. Orat. 80). — "No orator has written to many things, as 
our writings are many" " Tam magis ilia fremens, et tristihns eflfera 
flamniis, quam magis effhso cmdescnnt sanguine pugnae " (Virg. Aen. 
Tii. 788). In EngUsh we render tam magis — quam magis hy so much the 
fnore—as ; hut the Latin aIiowb that the as really qualiHes the word more 
understood. The same principle is illustrated by such correlatives as 
tantus — quaniusy and taUs—quaUs. If tantus means so greats quantus 
(though rendered only by a«) must really mean as great. 

4.— Adverbial daiues relating to Dgeree. 

432 Clauses of this kind are introduced by the adverbs than, the 
(§ 270), and as. 

As decree is an idea which attaches not to actions (per se), 
but to attributes of things, and to the mode or manner of 
actions, adverbial clauses denoting degree are always attached 
to adjectives or adverbs. They are almost always elliptical. 
(See note, § 267). 

433 JB. g. ** He is not so (or as) tall as I thought " (t. e. as I 
thought he was taN). Here the clause *' as I thought [he was 
tall] qualifies (or is in the adverbial relation to) the adverb 
sOt and the relative adverb as at the beginning of the ad- 
verbial clause qualifies the adjective tall understood. 

" He is taller than his brother ; " «. e. " He is tcdler than his 
brother [is tall].* Here the clause, " than his brother [is 
tall]" qualifies the adjective taller, denoting the degree in 
which taller is asserted of the subject of the sentence, and the 
relative adverb than, which denotes the degree in which his 
brother is tall, is in the adverbial relation to the adjective tall 
understood. 

" I love study more than ever [I loved it].** Here the ad- 
verbial clause ^^ than ever [J loved ity^ qualifies the adverb 
more in the principal clause. It will follow also from what 
has been already said (§ 431) that the word than really 
qualifies some word understood denoting degree, and corre- 
sponding to more, the clause in fidl being *< than ever [J loved 
it mucTiky 

*' The more I learn, the more I wish to learn." Here the 
adverbial sentence '' the more I learn " qualifies the demon- 
strative adverb the, which in its turn qualifies the adverb more 
in the principal clause ; the word more in the adverbial clause 
being itself qualified by the relative adverb the, (See § 270, 

and the note on § 267.) 

— 1 - — - - 

* That we must understand the a4fectiye iaU as well as the verb u, will easily 
be seen if it be considered that every clause or subordinate sentence must have a 
predicate as well as a subject. It then we ask what is predicated of his hnther, 
the answer olmously is, being tatt. 
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6.— Adverbial ClaiiMB reUting to Cavae. 

434 Clauses of this kind begin with the conjunctions because and 
for, 

E. g, '< I love him because he is good." Here " because he 
is good" is an adverbial clause qualifying the verb lm?e. 

" He could not have seen me, for I was not there.'' Here 
"for I was not there " is an adverbial clause qualifying the 
verb could, 

6.— Adverbial Glauses relating to Conseq n enee. 

435 Glauses of this kind commonly stand in the adverbial re- 
lation to the adverb so expressed or understood. llieT bear 
a close resemblance to those which denote manner and degree. 

J^. g, " He ran so fast that he was out of breathJ* Here the 
adverbial clause <* that he was out of breath ^ defines more 
particularly the meaning of the adverb so which qualifies /a«^. 
It therefore stands in the adverbial relation to it. 

" Is thy servant a dog [so] that he should do this f ** Here 
the adverbial clause qualifies or defines more exactfy"^ the 
adverb so understood. 

436 Adverbial clauses relating to purpose come also under this 
head. E. g, " He labours that he map become rich,'* Here 
the adverbial clause qualifies the verb labours, " I will not 
make a noise, lest I should disturb gou," Here the adverbial 
clause qualifies the verb make, 

437 Consequence implies the actual connexion between a con- 
tingent event and that on which it depends. Purpose implies 
that the connexion is not actual but intended, 

438 It has been already remarked (§ 409) that sentences begin- 
ning with such adverbs as therefore, consequentlg, &c. do not 
oome under tbe head of dependent sentences at all. They 
are independent sentences, collateral with the sentences that 
precede them. 

7.— Adverbial Clauses relating to Cosdition- 

439 Clauses of this kind begin with the conjunctions if, unless, 
except, though, although, and the compounds of ever (how* 
ever, whoever, whatever, &c.)* 



* Sentences of this kind present considerable diActilty, because the pnictioe of 
the be»t writers is not quite uniform or consistent, and common usage tolerates in 
some cases a departure from what is required by the principles of grammatical 
construction. 
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440 In adverbial clauses of conditumt the principal sentence is 
called the consequent clause («. e. the clause which expresses 
the consequence) ; the subordinate sentence is called the 
hypothetical clause (e. a. the clause which expresses the hypo- 
thesis, supposition, or concession), 

441 To understand sentences of this class, it is necessary to exa- 
mine the different varieties of hypothesis and consequence. 

442 Suppositions or hypotheses may be made respecting two 
sorts of events ; — 

1. Events which axe certain in themselves, but which may 
be spoken of by us without our knowing whether they 
occurred or not. 

2. Events which are contingent or uncertain in themselves, 
and not merely as regards our knowledge of them. 

Of course, in order that an event may be certain in itself, it 
must be either present oc past. 

443 With respect to events present or past, and therefore certain 
in themselves, we may make two kinds of supposition : — 

1. Suppositions that may be consistent with the actual fact. 

2. Suppositions contrary to the actual (known) fact. 

444 1. When a supposition is made about an event which is 
certain in itself, but of which we speak without knowing 
whether it occurred or not, making a supposition that may be 
consistent with the fact, the indicative mood is used in the 
hypothetical clause whenever the form of the hypothesis 
(whether it be affirmative or negative) implies that voq sup- 
posed case may be consistent with actual fact 

445 It follows, also, that in such cases the indicative (or im- 
perative) mood must be used in the consequent clause, 
because the consequent event cannot be spoken of as less 
certain than the event on which it is affirmed to depend. 

446 Examples, — " If the prisoner committed the crime, he de- 
serves death. If he did not commit it, all the witnesses have 
sworn falsely." " If he ia at home, I shall see him." " If 
your exercise is finished, bring it to me." " If you have read 
the book, return it to the owner," " He has arrived by this 
time, unless he has met with some accident." " He deserves 
our pity, unless his tale is a false one."* 

447 In like manner concessive clauses {i, e, clauses in which 

* This is the present usage ; but in old-fashioned English it is common to find 
the subjunctive moodi in hypothetical sentences of th& kind. B. g. *' If I have 
done this, if there be iniquity in my hands", Ac. '* If it be sot our Gk>d is able to 
deliver us." (Daniel iii. 17.) " If it be thou, bid me come to thee on the water." 
(MaU, XXX. 28 ) 
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something is granted) beginninp^ with though or aUkough^ 
which mate to what actually %b or was the case, have tiie 
indicatiTe mood ; as, " Though he was there, I did not see 
him." " Although he is rich, he is not contented." 

448 When a supposition is made which is contrary to some 
known fact, present or past, the suhjunctive mood is used 
both in the hypothetical and in the consequent clause, the 
past indefinite tense* of the subjunctive being used in the 
hypothetical clause with reference to present time, and the 
past perfect with reference to past time. In the consequent 
clause the future subjunctive (or conditional^ as it is some- 
times termed) is used after a supposition referring to present 
time, and the future perfect subjunctive (or conditional per- 
fect) after a supposition relating to past time. 

Examples. — "If he were present (which he is not), I would 
speak to him." '*If he had confessed his fault (which he 
did not do), I should have forgiven him." " If he were not 
idle (which he is), he would make rapid progress." " If our 
horse had not fallen, down (which ne did), we should not 
have missed the train." 

449 In old-fashioned English and in poetry we also find the 
past perfect subjunctive used in the consequent clause, in- 
stead of the future perfect subjunctive (or conditional per- 
fect) ; as, " I had fainted unless I had believed to see the 
goodness of the Lord." 

450 Gauses expressing a wish contrary to the iact have also the 
subjunctive mood. Thus : " I wish that he were here (which 
he is not)." " Would that this had never happened (but it 
did happen)." 

451 Suppositions with regard to the future have reference to 
events which are uncertain in themselves. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, we should expect to find the indicative mood inad* 
missible in such sentences. Nevertheless, usage sanctions ito 
employment in some. 

452 Suppositions with regard to the future are of two kinds : — ^ 

453 1. In making a hvpothesis we may at the same time imply 
that the matter will be decided, one way or the other, before 
the time referred to in the consequent clause. In strictness, 
the present tense of the subjunctive mood should be used in 

- ■ ■ ■ ' ... 

• It teems anomalouB to have a jpatt tense in any mood lefening to jprueni 
thne ; but the idiom is found in Freoich, German, Latin, and Greek. In French 
and Greek we even have a past tense of the indicative mood used in sentences of 
this kind. (The verb 5* is of great value as a oilterion for the mood in Bnglish.) 
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the hypothetical clause, and the futare indicatiye (ar the im- 
perative mood) in the consequent clause. E. g, " Though he 
slay me, yet wiU I trust in him." *' Though hand join in 
hand, the wicked shall not go unpunished." <'If this he 
granted, 'the proof will be easy." " If thy right eye offend 
thee, pluck it out." In all these cases a supposition is made 
with regard to what is still future. 

454 As a general assertion expressed in the present tense fre- 
quently refers to the ^ture as well as the present, we often 
find, the present indicative thus used in the consequent 
clause, llius: ** Except these abide (pres. subj.) in the 
ship, ye cannot be saved." *' Except a man he (torn (pres. 
subj.) again, he cannot see the kingdom of God." 

455 The usage of modem times, however, in such cases as the 
above, sanctions the use of the indicative mood in hoth 
clauses. E, g, " If it rains to-morrow, we shall be unable to 
g^ out." " If he does not arrive before next week, he will be 
too late." " If he strikes me, I shall strike him c^ain." 

456 The future indicative is also allowable in the hypothetical 
clause, though its use is not very common. E. g, " If we 
sJiaU sag, From heaven, he vrill say, Why then did ye not 
believe him ? But if we shall sag, Of men ; they feared the 
people" {Mark xi. 31). " If they shall enter into my rest " 
(Jffe6. iv. 5). 

457 2. In making a supposition with regard to the future, we 
may make a pure hypothesis, without connecting with it the 
idea that the matter will be decided one way or the other. In 
this case the subjunctive mood must be used both in the 
hypothetical and in the consequent clause. As regards the 
tefise of the verbs used, we may have, in either clause, either 
the past indefinite tense of the subjunctive, or the future 
indefinite tense of the subjunctive. In the hypothetical 
clause, also, it is not uncommon to find the past indefinite 
subjimctive of the verb he, followed by the infinitive mood. 

Examples, — " If he were rewarded, he would be encouraged 
to persevere." " K he should succeed {or if he succeeded) in 
his endeavours, he would be happy." " If he went (or should 
go) away without speaking to me, I should be grieved." " If 
he lost (or should lose) his money, he would never be happy 
again." *< He could not {or would not be able to) do it if 
he tried (or were to try)." "If it were done, then it were 
well it were done quickly." " I would not believe it unless 
I saw {or should see) it. " If he were to fail, it would be a 
great oisgrace." 

I 
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458 In snppoidtioiii the csonjimctioii if is often omitted. JB, g. 
** Had I known this ^t. e. if I had known this), I would not 
have oome." ** Weze it not so (i. e. if it were not so), I woold 
have told yon." *'Coold I hare foreseen {%, e, if 1 oonld 
have foreseen) this, I would have acted otherwise." 

459 An interrogatiye or imperatiTe sentence is sometimes used 
in soch a way as to be equiyalent to a hypothetical clause. 
£, g. ** Is any ai&icted (t. e. if any one is afflicted), let him pray. 
Is any merry {i. e. if any is merry), let him sing psatms." 
** Take any form bat that, and my firm nerves shall never 
tremble." 
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460 The following is a brief summary of the laws of the stmc- 
tore of sentences, and of the functions of the different parts 
of speech. 

461 The primary elements of every sentence are the substantive, 
which forms the subject of the sentence (see § 345), and the 
verb, bv means of which an assertion is made about that for 
which the subject stands (see §§ 347, 348, 353, 359, 392). 

462 The subject of a sentence is in the nominatLve case (§§ 380, 
381). 

463 The verb must agree with the subject in number and 
person (§ 378). 

464 A collective noun in the singular used as the subject of a sen- 
tence may be followed by a verb in the plural number (§ 382). 

465 If the subject of a sentence consists of two nouns or pro- 
nouns united by the conjunction and, the verb is put in the 
plural number (§ 387) ; but the verb must be in the singular 
if the two subjects are connected by or or nor, because all 
such sentences are contracted. 

466 When a verb has two or more subjects of different persons, 
it is put in the first person, if one of the subjects is of that 
person. If there is no subject of the first person, but one 
of the second person, then the verb must be considered as 
being of the second person. B, g, " You and I shall never 
believe that." '* You and your brother are both wrong." 
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467 The indicative mood of verbs is used when the sentence or 
clause denotes an action or event which agrees with an objec- 
tive* reality, either actual or anticipated ; as, ** He strikes the 
ball." " He «?6«^ away." '^ILe tpill return." "He works 
so hard, that he toill soon Jinish the business." *< When he 
shdU appear, we shall he like him." <*I am sure that he 
never said that." 

The imperative mood is used in commands, exhortations, 
and prayers. 

The subjunctive mood is used when the sentence or clause 
denotes an event which is conceived of, not as corresponding 
to any otjective reality, either actual or anticipated, but as 
existing only in the mind of the speaker. Tnus : *< If he 
toere here, he would speak to me." '' K he had said so, I 
should have believed him." "He strives that he may suc- 
ceed." " The sentence on the prisoner is, that he be hanged 
to-morrow." (An event intended or desired exists, so uur, 
only in the mind of the speaker.) 

468 A substantive in the nominative case must either be the 
subject of the sentence, or be in apposition to the subject, or 
be the complement of the predicate (§ 392),t or be used ab- 
solutely (§ 373. 5). 

469 A substantive in the possessive case always stands in the 
attributive relation to some other substantive by which it is 
said to be governed (§ 360). In such a sentence as " I saw 
a horse of your fiath^s," it must be carefully observed that 
a noun is imderstood, and that the sentence at full lengtii 
is, " I saw a horse of your father's horses" So in "He 
went to the baker's," we must supply such a noun as house 
or shcp to complete the construction. 

470 A substantive in the objective case is either the object of a 
verb, participle, or gerund (§ 366), or stands in the adverbial 
relation to a verb or adjective (§ 373, 4), or is the comple- 
ment of the predicate when the verb is transitive (§ 396), 
or comes after a preposition, by which it is said to be 
governed. 

471 The object of a verb should be placed close to the verb 
which p^vems it ; it should not be separated from the verb 
by the intervention of any adverbial adjunct. 



* Objective means " having an existence of its own, independent of the thought 
of the speaker." 

t This part of the rule is usually expressed by saying that the verbs be, be 
taiUdf bt thoughtf become, Ac., take tha tame case after them as before them. 
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472 A verb in the iBfimtiTe mood is oanBtmoted like a sabstan- 
iive in the nominative or objective caae. 

473 An adjective is always either in the attribntive or in the 
predicative relation to some substantive, expressed or under- 
stood (§§ 81, 83, 363, 364). 

An adjective cannot qualify any part of speech except a 
substantive. An adjective cannot be the subject or object of 
a verb, or be governed by a preposition. 

474 Pronouns must agree in gender, number, and person, with 
the nouns for which they stand, or to which they relate. 
[N.B. The antecedent of a relative pronoun is sometimes 
omitted; as, ''Who steals my purse, steals trash." ''The 
Son quickeneth whom he will.*' Akio, the antecedent of a 
relative is sometimes di sgui sed in the form of a possessive 
adjective pronoun ; as, " Whose is the crime, the scandal too 
be theiraJ' This must not be confounded with the cases in 
which a substantive pronoun in the possessive case is the 
antecedent ; as, '* His praise is lost who stays at home " (see 
§96). 

Even when a pronoun does not mark person by its form, it 
carries on the person of the substantive for which it stands 
to any verb of which it may be the subject ; as, " I w7w am 
poor am contented." " Thou who art rich art unhappy." 

The relative does not agree with its antecedent in case. It 
has its own independent construction in its own clause. 
Even when its case is the same as that of the antecedent, it 
is not because it agrees with it (in the grammatical sense of 
that term).* 

475 Adverbs can only be used to qualify the meaning of verbs, 
adjectives, and other adverbs (§ 259). 

476 Prepositions govern substantives in the objective case (§ 277), 
and can govern no other part of speech (§ 279) ; an infinitive 
mood being virtually a substantive. 

477 Conjunctions are used to join together single words, phrases, 
or sentences (§§ 285 — 291). Co-ordinative conjunctions must 
join words or clauses which stand in the same relation to the 
other parts of the sentence (§ 407). 

- - - _ J — -I II-- II in - - - - 

* Some grammars stat^ as a rule, that if no notin oome between the relative 
.'uid the verb, the relative is in the nominative case ; that is, is the subject of the 
verb. Such a rule cannot pretend to be a rule of gyntax. It could, in any case, be 
nothing more than a guioe for aacertaiDing the sabdect of the relative clause. 
But it is not even accurate. It would mislead a beginner in such sentences as 
" Whose is the crime, the scandal, too, be theirs." '* God, in whose hand are all 
thy ways." "In whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom." 
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[N.B. There are other connective words which are not con- 
junctions (§ 285).] 

478 Interjections are not integ^ parts of sentences ; they do 
not stand in any grammatical relation to other words. 

479 A notin or pronoun in the nominative case preceded b^ O, is 
eqnivulent (in construction) to an interjection. In Latin and 
Greek the vocative caae is used in such instances. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

480 In speaking, tbe words of a sentence, espedallj if it be a 
complex one, are not nttered consecutively without any breaL 
Certain pauses are made to mark more clearly the way in 
which the words of the sentence are grouped together. 

481 In writing, these pauses are represented by marks called 
ttcps or points, Punetuatum (derived from the Latin pundum, 
a paint) means "the right mode of putting in points or 
stops." 

482 The stops made use of are, 1. The Comma (,). 2. The 
Semicolon (;). 3. The Colon (:). 4. The Full Stop or 
Period (.).* 

483 As it is impossible to lay down perfectly exact rules for the 
introduction of pauses in speaking, so it will be found that in 
many cases the best writers are not agreed as to the use of 
stops in writing. All that can be done is to lay down the most 
general principles. 

484 The Full Stop is used at the end of a complete and in- 
dependent sentence, but not at the end of a sentence which is 
followed by another coUatercd sentence (§ 408). 

485 In simple sentences the comma is inserted : — 

1. Before the main verb, when the subject is accompanied bj 
an attributive adjunct, which, with its adjuncts, forms a com- 
bination of words of considerable length. As, " The injustice 
of the sentence pronounced upon this noise and virtuous man, is 
evident." But if the adjunct is expressed briefly, the comma 
is not used. As, " The injustioe of tJie sentence is evident." 

2. Before and after an^ participle (not used as a mere quali- 
tative adjective) or participial phrase; as, " The man, having 
slipped, tell over the cliff." <* The ^neral, having rallied his 
soldiers, led them forwards." << Undaunted, he still struggled 
on." ''AH night the dreadless angel, impursued, tlux>ugh 
Heaven's wide champaign winged his glorious way." 

3. Before and after any attributive adjunct to the subject 
which consists of an adjective, or noun in apposition, when 
these are accompanied by other words standing to them in the 
attributive, objective, or adverbial relation. E,g. "Bacon, 
the illustrious author of the Novum Organum, declared, ^c." 



* These words (properly speaking) are names not of the iftop»f but of the portl<ni8 

>ff. Oomma means a daute; Oalon a (u ~ 
half colon/ Period, a complete sentence. 



~ xaaoo woTOB t propeny spei 
of sentences whicn they mark off. Oomma means a daute ; Colon a limb or men 
ftor of a sentence ; 8em%eolon, a ~ 
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<' The soldier, afiraid of the conseqaences of his insubordination, 
deserted." 

4. Before or after a phrase or quotation which is either the 
snbjeot or the object of a verb. Thus: <' Nelson's watch- 
word was, England expects every man to do his duty." 
'* He said to his disciples, ' Watch and pray.' " 

5. When the subject of a sentence consists of several sub- 
stantives enumerated successively without having the conjunc- 
tion and placed between them, thev must be separated by 
commas. Thus : " John, William, James and Henry took a 
walk together." 

6. A comma is inserted after an adverbial phrase consisting 
of a noun (with its adjunct) used absolutely, or an infinitive 
mood (preceded by to) implying purpose, when it precedes 
the verb or its suDJect. As, " To conclude, I will only say, 
&c." '< The man being dead, his heirs took possession of his 
estate." 

7. Other complex adverbial phrases also are frequently 
followed by commas, when they precede the subject of the 
sentence ; as, " By studying diligently for five hours a day, he 
mastered the language in six months." Such phrases should 
be both preceded and followed by commas when they come 
between the subject and the verb. 

8. Nouns used in the vocative (or nominative of appellation) 
are separated by commas from the rest of the sentence ; as, 
** John, shut the door." " I said. Sir, that I had not done that." 

486 In compound sentences : — 

1. A substantive clause used as the subject of a verb should 
be followed by a comma. Thus : " That the accused is 
innocent of the crime imputed to him, admits of demonstra- 
tion." " How we are ever to get there, is the question." 

If such a clause follows the verb (the latter being preceded 
by it)f a comma does not usually precede the substantive 
clause. As, " It is of great importance that this should be 
rightly understood." 

A substantive clause which is the object of a verb is not 
generally preceded by a comma, unless it is of considerable 
length. When it is short, it follows the main verb without 
any. break. Thus: "He acknowledged that he had done 
this." " Tell me how you are." But : " In answer to these 
inquiries the messenger replied, that he had not been present, 
when the engagement took place." 

2. An adjective clause is not separated by a comma from the 
noun which it qualifies when it is an essential part of the 
designation of the thing signified; that is, .when the thing or 
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person signified is not sufficiently indicated by the a]ite<9edent 
noun. Thus : " The man who told me this, stands here." " I 
do not see the objects that you are pointing out" 

But if the designation of the person or l£ing meant is com- 
plete without the relative sentence, so that the latter only 
extends and defines that designation, then a comma must be 
introduced. Thus : *' We are studying the reign of William 
Rufas, who succeeded his father A. D. 1087." " I will report 
this to my father, who is waiting to hear the news." 

In accordance with the principle laid down in § 485. 1. an 
adjective sentence usually has a conmia placed after it, 'when 
it IS attached to the subject of the sentence, and always has a 
comma after it when it is followed by any adverbial adjuncts 
of the principal verb. Otherwise it would not be clear 
whether such adjuncts belonged to the main sentence or to 
the adjective clause. Thus: "He resisted the man isvho 
attacked him, with all his might." 

3. Adverbial sentences are generally separated from the 
main sentence by commas, unless they are very short, and 
closely connected with what precedes. Thus : ** When you 
have finished your work, tell me." " I will not reward you, 
unless you deserve it" But: " He ran away as soon as I saw 
him." " I could not catch him before he escaped." 

467 Co-ordinate sentences are generally separated by commas 
when they are expressed at full length. Thus : ** Next day 
they resumed their labours, and success soon crowned their 
efforts." " We were very tired, but we could not stop long.'* 
" Either he will succeed, or he will perish in the attempt. 

488 Commas are also inserted between contracted co-ordinate sen- 
tences (§ 404) except when the portions that are expressed 
are very closely related to each other, and are connected by 
the conjunctions and, or, and nor. Thus: "We remained 
there that night, and set out early on the following day." 
" He searched diligently, but could not find it." But commas 
are not needed in such sentences as, " The infantry halted 
and formed a hollow square." "He struck and killed his 
brother." "He performed his task quickly and well." 
" Whether he win or lose, does not concern us." 

489 Collateral sentences (§ 408) are separateA by commas when 
they are short, and by semicolons when they are of consider- 
able length. 

490 When collateral sentences are contracted, commas should be 
placed between those portions that remain. When a series 
of contracted sentences are partly collateral and pertly co- 
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ordinate, commas are inserted between the remains of the 
collateral sentences, but not between those of the co-ordinate 
clauses, provided these are closely connected together by 
means of the conjunctions and and or (see § 488). Thus: '' He 
saw, wooed and won the daughter of the prince." ** Early to 
bed and early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy and 
wise." " He gazed upon the earth, the sea, the sky." " He 
took leave of his father, his brother and his sister." ** He 
paid his bill, mounted his horse and rode away." '* He does 
not study either Greek or Latin." 

491 The above are the chief rules for the insertion of the comma. 
But a stop may be placed in writing, whenever a pause would 
be made in speaking for the purpose of rendering the sense 
more clear. And, vice versd, stops may be omitted in writing 
where, in reading or speaking, the portions of a sentence, 
between which some rule womd seem to require a stop, are 
pronounced together without any break. 

492 A semicolon is used instead of a comma, when the sense of 
the passage requires that a longer pause should be made in 
uttering it than is usually indicated by a comma. Xo other 
more exact rules can be given for the use of this stop. 

493 The colon represents a longer pause than the semicolon. It 
may be placea between collateral sentences, when the con- 
nexion between them is not very close. It is also ficequently 
placed before a quotation. 

494 Besides the stops, some other signs are ^nployed in writing, 

495 A note of interrogation (?) must be placed at the end of all 
direct questions, but not aiter indirect questions. Thus: 
" Have you written your letter P " But ; " He asked me 
whether I had written my letter." 

496 The note of admiration or exclamation is placed after inter- 
jections, exclamations, and after nouns and pronouns used in 
addresses, when particular stress is to be laid upon them. 
This mark is also frequently placed at the end of a sentence 
which contains an invocation, 

497 The parenthesis ( ) is used to enclose a clause, or part of a 
clause, which does not enter into the construction of the main 
sentence, but is merely introduced hy the way. Words en- 
dosed within a parenthesis do not require to be separated 
from the rest of the sentence by any other stop. 

498 Double or single inverted commas * — ', or ** — ^, are used to 
mark quotations. 
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ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 
1.— SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

499 The analysis of a simple sentence is to be conducted in the 
following manner : — 

L Set down the subject of the sentence. 

ii. Set down those words, or combinations of words, which 
stand in the attributive relation to the subject. These form 
what are called the attributive adjuncts of the subject (see 
S 860). 

iii. Set down the predicate, that is to say, the verb which 
forms the essential part of every predicate (§ 353). 

ir. If the verb is one of incomplete predication (see § 392) in- 
dicate this, and set down separately the complement of the 
predicate (§ 392). 

V. Set down any words which are in the attributive or adver- 
bial relation to the complement of the predicate. 

vi. If the predicate be a transitive verb, set down the object 
of the verb, or, if the verb is one of incomplete predication, 
such as may, can, must, &c., followed by a transitive verb in 
the infinitive mood, set down the object of the dependent 
infinitive. 

vii. Set down those words or phrases which stand in the 
attributive relation to the object of the predicate, or in the 
objective or adverbial relation to the object, if the latter is 
a verb in the infinitive mood. 

viii. Set down those words or phrases which are in the 
adverbial relation to the predicate. These may be called the 
adverbial adjuncts of the predicate. 

Examples of the Analysis of Simple Sentences. 

500 " Having abandoned their fortifications, the troops of the 
emperor began a disastrous retreat." 

i. Subfect, troops. 

1, Definite e^^tc/^, ' the ' 

2, Preposition and noun, * of the 
ii. Attributive adjuncts of\ emperor.' 

subject. \Z, Participial phrase, < having 

abandoned their fortifica^ 
tions.' 
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iii. Predicate* *}iegfin: 
iv. Object qff>erb, ' retreat. ...,., 

vii. AUributive adjunctsof ( 1. AHtele, a , 

obfect. \ 2. .44;ecetre, * disastrous. 

enrage 
twitfi I 
}6C^ * c^ 

^■ect. 1 2. ^4e«<»w, 'enraged. 



601 « The enraged officer struck the unfortunate nmn dead on 
the spot with a single blow of his sword. 
L StiWec^, ' officer.' , , 

ii, AttribtUtve adjuncU of f 1. Aritcle, the 
mlifect. ^ U. A^eeiwe,'en 

iiL Predicate, ' stmdt.' ,. , j _ j . z™, t <>qo\ 

iy. Complement of predicate, a^. ' AeaA (see 5 392). 

•n. O^eet of verb, ' maa: 

viL ^«W*^.Vaa^«««*.^ (1. ^^^f^^^^^rtunate.' 

1. Adverbial adjunct of place, 

(* on the spot.' 
2. Adverbial adjunct of cause, 
* with a single blow of his 
sword.' 

502 « Who are you?" t 

i. Subject, * you.' , 

iii. Predicate {incomplete), * are. ^ 
iv. Complement of predicate, * who. 

503 *' Beware." 

i. Subject, * thou' (understood).^ 
iii. Predicate {incomplete), *be. ^ 
iv. Complement of predicate, * ware. 

504 « Alexander, the conqueror of the world, was deservedly 

called the Great." 

i. Subject, 'Alexander.' . ., 

iL Attribiitioe adjunct of sulyect, *the conqueror of the 

world.' ^ n J > 

iiL Predicate {incomplete), * was caUed. ^ 
iv. Complement of predicate, ' the gre&t. ^ 

viii. u4d«?crWa; adjunct of predicate, * deservedly. 

505 " Give me that large book." 

i. Stdffect, * thoM* (understood), 
iii. Predicate, • give.' 
vi. Object of verb,* hook.: 



• That is. copula and predicate oombiiied (see f 847)-! 1 winftkiiur at 

t The <Si8tiSction of ^ interrogative sentence is most easily seen by looldng at 
that of the corresponding aflBrmative sentence. 
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Tii. Attributive aS^unets (1, Demonstrative a^f^^^^^f*^'^^' 
of object. \ 2. Qualitative adjective^ ' large.' 

yiiL Adverbial adfunct of predicate, <me' (§ 373. 4). 

506 " Do not thiDk me ungratefuL" 

i. Subject, ' thou ' (understood). 

iii. Predicate, * do think.'* 

iv. Complement of predicate, * ungratefbl.' 

V. Object of verb, * me.' 

viii. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * not.' 

[Taking the above sentence as a type, it will be eas^ to see 
that in such a sentence as " I wish him dead," dead is the 
complement of wish, and him is the object of the rerb. This 
last sentence will, in its turn, give us the proper ez^lanatioa 
of such sentences as, " I wish him to stay." Here it is best 
to take to stay as the complement of the predicate verb ufish, 
and him as tne object. Some grammariems would make him 
the subject of to stay (as though it were equivalent to the 
accusative case with the infinitive mood in Latin), and say 
that the object of wish is him to stay. This is objectionable. 
In the first place, to stay is more than an infinitive mood ; it 
IB an infinitive mood unth a preposition before it, and there- 
fore answers, not to the infinitive mood in Latin, but to the 
gerund preceded br a preposition (at least as regards Its con- 
struction). Therefore the idea of a subject before to stay is 
inadmissible, not to say that subjects in the objective case 
are foreign to the English idiom. In the second place, if 
him to stay could be the object of wish, no reason oould be 
alleged why similar phrases should not be the objects of other 
verbs. Now it would be impossible to use such language as, 
" / hope him to stay.**] 

d07. '' And now, their mightiest quelled, the battle swerved, with 
many an inroad gored." 
i. Subject, *batde.' 

•• J** 1 J' J' * ^ O* Article,* ihi^.' 
11. AUrtbutive adjuncts of U. Participial phrase, 'with 
subject. ( many an inroad srored.' 



iii. Predicate, swerved. 



* Wheu do is tised as a mere auxiliary, it is better on the whole to treat it as 
formingr, with the dependent infinitive^ one predicative notion, in the same way 
as the compound tenses of verbs. Otherwise, in perfect strictness, do should be 
treated as constituting an incomplete predicate, of which the complement is 
the dependent infinitive. There is no objection to analysing sentences that 
contain the verb do in that manner. 
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/I. Adverb, *now/ 

... ^ - - . , -. ^ - \2. Noun, with attributive ad- 
Tui. Adverbial a^uncts of 1 j^^^^ -^ ^^ nominative 

predicate. ^ absolute, 'their mightiest 

\ quelled.* 

508 " We will never despair of success." 
i. Subject, 'we.' 

iii. Predicate (incomplete), * will.' 
iv. Complement of predicate, infinitive mood, * despair. 
Tiii. Adverbial adj'tmct of predicate, 'of success.' 

508 b. ''He gave him a letter to read." 

1. Subfect, ' he.' 

iii. Predicate, * gave.' 

vi. Object of verb, ' letter.' 

vii. Attributive a^unct of object, * a.' 

— ^j r- f J' * /I. 'him' (i.«. to him), 

vm. Adverbuil adjuncts g. 'to read' (iL*. for reading,- oJ 
(if predicate, ( k^ndum). 

509 " I saw a man with a sword." 
i. Subject, * I.' 

iii. Predicate, * saw.* 

vL Object qf verb, ' man.* 

11 Article ' a.' 
2*. Prepoktimal phra^, ' ^th a 
sword.' 

510 "He killed a man with a sword." 
L Suffject, * he.* 

iii. Predicate, ' killed.' 
vi. Object^ * man.' 

vii. Attributive adjunct of direct, * a.' 
viii. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ' with a sword.' 
(Note. — In the example in § 509 the preposition untk de- 
notes a relation in which the man stands to the sword. In 
the example in § 510 the preposition with denotes a relation 
in which the action described by the verb killed stands to the 
sword.) 

511 " He found all his wonts supplied by the care of his friends." 
L Subject, ' he.' 

iii. Predicate, 'found.' 

iv. Complement of predicate, ' supplied ' (in the attributive 
relation to wants). 

V. Adverbial adjunct of the complement of the predicate, 'bj 
the care of his friends.' 

vi. Object, ' wants.' 

vii. AttrUiutive adjunct of object, ' his.' 
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(In the phase "hyfke ear> of hi* /Wemfo," we w^j aJso 
separate the words ZfKU piendt," as forming an attnbatiTe 

adionct of the noun care.) , , - ^t. xi. «.i. ««c^« 

612 « A man of weak health is incapable of the thorough enjoy- 

ment of life." 

iL Attributioe adjuncts of j 2. Prepositumal phrase,* of weak 

subject. \ health.* 

iii. Predicate {%ncwnpUie\* is.' ^ 

^ tiZ?h ^joymeit of life.' (See Uie note on Uie l«it 

613 "^oMy but a man of T«werfal mind can comprehend the 
entire range of such a subject. 

k. ^S^'^S-* of M;«c*.- 'hat a man of powerful 
mind. 1 \ t » 

- AU^^a^r^ofW ^^^a^tL. -of such 
^ * ^ a subject/ 

514 "Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, comes 
dancing from the East." 
L &^ec<, • star.' n, ArtkU,'ih^! 

U. ^«^^ a^^ of 2. ^^ ;^t/^^ . ^y., 
^^ ' ^ harbinger.' 

^ S^^T^^^'^Tiacin^ (standing in the 

junotton, mi that we l*;' » ^^^^Xd So^pwhend it." This is awtmrd. 
i»hen4 Ac., bat a man «' P^«?*thteh tanotlnade in the original sentence. 
foMLOae it involTee an aawrtion wWon » °"' ^i.Jnin« the wntenoe tf the 
5^ would he.lt.te '*°»t,"£J^*ir^We S?rbJ?ofe shown « 2«!)tt»t 
JS^«SJ„^olTj;.^'«;"Sr^<'" »«'*«*» explain sent^oeal*. 
^ a\p>Te in tlM manner adopted mthetott ^^^^^ ^ "'<»*«•*«'", 

♦ « f SrS^JSStt ^.. toaS^t <la«««, as S^ attributive adjunct of 
ttTSSo^ whSSS?SnlS?if idea. It eertainly i. not. 
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515 ** Thns the native hue of resolution is sicklied o'er with the 
pale cast of thought." 

i. Subject^ 'hue.' 

n. Article, 'ih^: 

ii. AUrtbutive adjuncts of ) 2. Adjective, 'native.' 

subject, I 3. Preposition and noun^ ' of 

^ resolution.' 

iii. Predicate, ' is sicklied.' 

^ 1. Adverbial atffunet of place, 

viii. Adverbial adjuncts of ) g. j?^\' i j. ^ - 

predicate l^' ^^^^^^ adjunct of cause, 

^ f *with the pale cast of 

V thought.' 

516 It frequently happens that the attributive adjuncts of the 
subject or object have in their turn adverbial or other adjuncts 
of sufficient importance to be worth setting down separately. 
In that case they may be inserted in the analysis under a 
heading of their own. Thus : — 

"Hence, loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest midnight bom, 
In Stygian cave forlorn. 
'Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy." 
i. Suited, * melancholy.' 

ii. Attributive adjuncts of (1. Adjective, 'loathed.' 
subject. \ 2. Participle, * bom.' 

il. < Of Cerberus and blackest 
midnight.' 
2. 'In Stylian cave forlorn.' 
3. ' 'Mon^t horrid shapes, and 
shrieks, and sights unholy.' 
iii. Predicate {understood), ' go' (or depart), 
viii. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ' hence.' 

II. COMPOUND SENTENCES. 
a. Co-ordinate or Collateral Sentences. 

517 All that has to be done with sentences of this kind is, to 
analyse each separately, and indicate the link of connexion 
in the case of tnose that are co-ordinate. [Note. — The con- 
junction that unites co-ordinate sentences does not enter into 
the constmction of either of them.] 

Example, — " The servant neglected his duty, and his master 
punished him." 
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A. The servant neglected his duty. 

B. His master punished him. 

Analysis of A. 

i. Subject, * servant.' 

ii. Attributive adjunct of object, * the.' 

iii. Predicate, * neglected.' 

vi. Object, * duty.' 

vii. Attributive adjunct of object, 'his.' 

Analysis of B, 
i. Subject, * master.' 
ii. Attributive adjunct of subject, 'his.' 
iii. Predicate, * punished.' 
vi. Object of verb, * him.' 
Conjunction that unites A and B, ' and.' 

b. Sentences containing Subordinate Clauses. 

518 AVlien there are subordinate clauses, the analysis of the 
entire sentence must first be conducted as if each subordi- 
nate clause were replaced by some single word. When the 
reladon of the several clauses to the main sentence and to 
each other has thus been clearly marked, the subordinate 
clauses are to be analysed on the same principles as simple 
sentences. Connective words which are not substantives, 
adjectives or adverbs, do not enter into the grammatical 
structure of the clauses which they introduce. It will be 
convenient to mark the subordinate clauses, as they occur, by 
some letter of the alphabet. 

Examples of the Aaalysis of CkkaipottBd Semteams. 

519 " That he did this, is perfectly certain." 

i. Subject. Substantive clause, * That he did this' (A). 

iii. Predicate {incomplete), * is.' 

iv. Complement of predicate, * certain.' 

V. Adverbial adjunct of complement ofpred,, 'perfectly.' 

Analysis of A, 

i. Subject, * he.' 
iii. Predicate, * did.' 
vi. Object, * this.' 

{The conjunction that does not enter into the construction 
the dependent clause.) 
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620 " He inferred from these facts that the intentioii of the 
enemy was to retire across the river." 

i. Subject, * he.' 

iii. Predicate^ * inferred.' 

vi. Object of verb, subst, cfat«c—« that the intention of the 
enemy was to retire across the river.' (A.) 

viii. Adverbial adjunct ofpred,, * from these &cts.' 

Analysis of A, 
i. Sulifect, * intention.' 

iL Attrib. a^-unete of sub,: { J' ,' ^^j^^^ ^^^, 

iii. Predicate (incomplete) ^ * was.' 

iv. Complement ofpred., * to retire.' 

V. Adverbial adjunct of the complement, * across the river,' 

521 " I do not know who did this." 
i. Subject, * I.' 

iii. Predicate, * do know.' 

vi. Ol^'ect of verb, substantive clause — * who did this.' (A). 

viiL Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * not.' 

Analysis of A* 
L Sutfject, 'who.* 
iii. Predicate, *did.' 
vi. Object of verb, * this.' 

522 " I wish to know who you are." 
i. Sulfject, * I.* ■ 

iii. Predicate, * wish, * 

vi. Object of verb, infinitive mood — *to know.* 
vii. Object of dependent infinitive, substantive clause — * who 
you are.' (A). 

Analysis of A. 
i. Subject, * you.' 
iii. Predicate {incomplete), * are.* 
iv. Complement of predicate, * who.* 

523 " He would not say where he lived." 
i. Subject, * he.' 

iii. Predicate, * would say.' 

vi. Object of verb, substantive clause — * where he lived.' (A). 

viii. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * not.' 

Analysis of A, 
i. Subject, « he.' 
iiL Predicate, * lived.' 
viii. Adverbial admnct of predicate, * where.' 

K 
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524 **Tfae opinicm of the jadge was, that the prisoner wsa 

guilty." 

L Svhjectf ' opinion.' 

ii. Attributive adjuncts \ 1 . Article, ' the.' 

ofsuhfectf ] 2. Prep, and noun, * of the judge.' 

iii. Predicate (incomplete) f ' was.' 

iv. Complement of predicate, substantive clause — * that the 
prisoner was gmlty. (A.) 

Analysis of A. 

i. Subject, 'prisoner.* 
ii. Attributive adjunct ofsuJ^feet, 'the.' 
iii. Predicate {incomplete), * was.' 
iv. Complement of predicate, * guilty.' 

525 '< He informed me yesterday that he had arrived," 

i. Subject, * he.' 
iii. Predicate, ' informed.' 

iv. Complement of predicate, stibstantive clause^^* thaithe had 
arrived.' (A.) 
vi. Object of verb, ' me.' 
viii. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ' yesterday*' 

Analysis of A, 

i. Subject, ' he.' 

ii. Predicate, * had arrived,' 

526 " I told him that this would happen." 

i. Subject, * L' 
iii. Predicate, * told.' 

vi. Object of verb, substantive clause — 'that this would 
happen.' 
viii. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * him.' 

[To understand a sentence like this, we must compare it 
with others in which such a verb as tell is used. If we say, 
" / told him my opinion,'' it is clear that the object of the 
verb is *' my opinion," and that him is equivalent to to him, 
and consequently is in the adverbial relation to the verb told.] 

527 " I convinced him that he was mistaken," 

i. Subject, ' I.* 
ii. Predicate, ' convinced.' 

iv. Complement of predicate, substantive clauae-^*^ that he was 
mistaken.' 
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[It 18 easy to see that the construction of the last sentence 
must differ firom that of the one hefore it. The construction 
of the former may he explained thus : " This would happen. 
I told him that** But we cannot say, " He was mistaken. 
I convinced him thatJ* This shows that the relation of the 
suhstantive clause to the verh is quite different in these two 
examples]. 

528 « It is not true that he said that" 
i. Stiiffeetf* it.* 

ii. AUrihuUve adjunct of su^eot, suhstantive clause — * that he 
said that.' (A.) 
iii. Predicate {incofnplete), < is.' 
iv. Complement of predicate, * true.' 
yiii. A£>erbial a^unct of predicate, *not' 

Analysis of A, 

i. Subject, * he.* 
iii. Predicate, * said* 
vi. Ol^ect, * that.' 

The introductory conjunction does not enter into the struc- 
ture of the clause. 

529 " The cohort, which had already crossed the river, quickly 
came to blows with the enemy," 

i. Siibject, < cohort.' 

/ 1. Article, ' the.* 
IL Attributive adjuncts of) 2. Adjective clause, * which had 
su^'ectf ) already crossed the river.' 

V (A.) 
iii. Predicate, * came.* 

^' ^tSSe'^''*''*'^* ''4^' 'to^Wows.* 

^ * (3. * with the enemy. 

Analysis of A, 

i. Subject, * which.' 

ill. Predicate, * had crossed.' 

vi. Ol^ect, * river.' 

vii. Attributive a^unct to object, ' the.' 

viii. Adverbial adjunct to predicate, * already.* 

530 ** I saw the house in which he was born." 
1. Su^'ect, * I.' 

iii. Predicate, * saw.* 
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ymAttrihittiread;HMrUto{\' '^f^Z*^* 

nkieei, i ^ -Aojeftuoe eunue, ' m which 

^^'^ I he was bora.' (A.) 

AmalyngafA* 

L ifti^M,'he.' 

in. PredieaU, * was honi.' 

▼in. Adcerbial adjunct ofpredieatf^ * in irhidL.' 

531 ''Iknowtheman towhomhegaTe thenKmey." 

liL Predicate, * know.' 
tL Obfedf ' man.' 

'm.Attrihditt adjuncts of \ ^ ^,. ,2^ ,' .. , 

^^^^^ ' i ^ Adjectwe daute, « to whom 

^^^' I he gave the money-.' (A.) 

Anudytu of A* 

L i^ii^Vi^, < he.' 

iiL Predicate f 'gaTc.' 

▼1. Object^ ' money.' 

▼iL Attrilnstire adfunct of object, ' the.' 

Till. Adverbial adjunct (f predicate, * to whom.' 

532 " He bought a horse with the money which he had saved." 

Here the adjectire claase, " vhieh he had tavtd" i& in the attributive 
relation to the noon money^ which (with the preposition Unth^ that 
precedes it) forms an adyerbial adjunct to the predicate of the main 
daose, bought. 

533 " Where thou dwellest, I will dwelL" 

i. Subject, * L' 
iii. Predicate, * will dwell.* 

TiiL Adverbial adjunct of predicate f adverbial clause — 'where 
thou dwellest,' (A.) 

Analysis of A, 

i. Subject^ * thou.' 

iii. Predicate^ * dwellest' 

▼iii. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * where.' 

534 " He ran so fast, that I could not overtake him." 
Principal clause, * he ran so fast.' 

Subordinate adverbial clause {attached to the advert *8o,^ 
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which it modified or defines*), 'that I could not overtake 
him.' 

i. Subject, * I.' 

iii. Predicate, * ran.* 

viii. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ' so fast, that I could 
not overtake him.' (A.) 

Analysis of A, 

" That I could not overtake him." 

i. Subject, * I.' 

iii. Predicate (incomplete), 'could.' 
iv. Complement of predicate, infinitive mood — * overtake.' 
vi. Object of verb " overtake," * him.' 
viii. Adverbial adjuncts of (I, Adverb, *noV 
predicate, \ 2. Adverb, * that.' 

[The word that in this subordinate sentence would usually bQ called a 
conjunction. But a little consideration will show that it is a conjunctive 
acherb. It refers to the circumsteinces under which the " not being able 
to overtaJee him " is predicated of " me," and therefore falls under the 
definition of an adverb (§§ 259, 267, and note on p. 73). The logical 
connexion of the ideas presented in the above sentence may be 
indicated by expressii^g it thus : "He ran so fast (t. e. with a certain 
degree of speed), and so I could not overtake him." 

535 *♦ He spoke loud, that I might hear him." ' 
Principal clause, " he spoke loud." 
Subordinate adverbial clause, " that I might hear him." 
i. Svhject, * he.' 
iii. Predicate, * spoke.' 

— J J V r J' A jfi^* Adverb, ^XoMd.,^ 
YUi. Adverbial adjuncts of \ 2^ Adverbial clause, 'that I 
predicate, \ might hear him.' (A.) 

Analysis of A% 

i. Sud^ecty^l.^ 

iii. Predicate {incomplete), ' might.' ^ 

iv. Complement of predicate {infinitive mood), ' hear.' 

vL Object of complementary verb " hear" * him.' 

viii. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * that.' 



* Subordinate clauses are always attached to some one word in the principal 
clause ; and in the case of adverbial clauses, considerable care is often necessary to 
determine the proper word with which to connect them. To say simply that they 
are 'attached to the principal clause,' is not a sufficient analysis. An adverbial 
clause is the expansion of an adverb, and, therefore, like an adverb, must attach 
itself to some one word. 
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(The word " that" refers to the circmitttaiiGefl under which 
" might hear " is predicated of ** me." • 

636 ^ He spoke loud, in order that I might hear him.'* 

Here the whole phrase, " in order that I might hear him," fimns an 
adterbial adjooct to the rerb tpoke; but the subordinate chanse, ^^tkat 
I might hear him," presents a constraetion quite different from that in 
the last example. It is no longer an adTerbial clause qualifying the 
rerb lywJee, hat an a^ciive elame qualifying the noon order. This also 
confirms the view stated above, that the word that, in these instances, is 
an adrerb. An adjective clause nerer begins with a mere conimetion. 
(11420,421.) 

537 '' He is not so wise as he is witty." 
Main elause^ ** He is not so wise." 
Subordinate {adverbial clause), '< As he is wxtfj^.* 
i. Subject, 'he/ 

iii. Predicate {incomplete), < is/ 
iv. Complement of predicate, * wise.' 

Y. Adverbial adjunct of the eomplemeni, 'so — as he is 
witly.' (A.) 

Analysis of A* 
L Subject, ' he.' 

iiL Predicate (incomplete), * is.' ^ 
iv. Complement of predicate, * witty.' 

Y. Adverbial a^'unct of the complement, relative adverb — ' as.' 
This adverbial clause qualifies the adverb so in the 
main clause, the precise force of which it marks out more 
distinctly. 
638 " He ran away because he was afraid." 
Main clause, " he ran away." 
Subordinate clause, " because ha was afraid." 
L Subject, * he.' 
iiL Predicate, ' ran. 

••• A J I* 1 J' ^ ^/l* Adverb, ' SLwaj.* 
vm. Adverbial adjuncts of \ 2, Adverbial claise,'hec«UEe he 
predicate, \ ^^ ^^^^ , ^^ j 

Analysis of A. 

i. Subject, * he.' 

iii. Predicate (incomplete), * was.' 

iv. Complement of predicate, * afraid.' 



* As a general rule, it may be observed that when the event spoken, of in the 
dependent daose is eontbigent upon that «x>ken of in the main dauae^ the 
connective word which introduces the depen^nt clause is adverbial in its force, 
and is not a mere conjunction. It always denotes, in such caae% the oirctun- 
atances under which the predicate of the oependent clause is connected with its 
aubilject. 
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The oonjvnotioi]: hecutue doe^ aot enter into the eonBtmc- 
tion of me subordinate clause: it does not indicate the 
oiroumstanoes under which being afraid is predicated of him. 

539 " I could not succeed, although I tried my best." 

L Subject^ * I.* 

iii. Predicate [incomplete^ * could.' 

iv. Complement of predicate {infinitive mood), * succeed.' 

TiiL Adverbial odjunetB qf{ \' ^^^*''^ ',°***-' , ^i, i, 
t)redieate )^' Adverbial claiMe, « although 

preatcase, ( I tried my best.' (A.) 

Analysis of A, 

i. Subfeet, * I,' 

iii Predicate, * tried.' 

yi. Object, * best ' (used substantively). 

vii. Attrtbtdive aajunct of object, * my.' 

The conjunction although does not enter into the construc- 
tion of the dependent clause. 

It must be observed tbat in sentences like the above the adverbial 
adjuncts which are attached to the verb could are not co-ordinate 
adjuBcts. The adverbial clause, " although I tried my best," does not 
eoanect itself with the verb " oonld,'* until the latter has been modified 
bj the adverb not. 

540 ** If you do Yrtoag^ you will be punished.** 
L 8td(jeet, *you.' ^ 

iii. Prcrf«?a&, * will be punished.' 

viii. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, clause— -^H you do 
wrong.' (A.) 

Analjfsis of A. 

i. Subject, * you.' 

iiL Predicate, * do.' 

vi. Olff'ect qfverb, 'wrong.' 

The conjunction if does not enter into the coB9tructioa of 
the dependent clause. 

Aaalysit of Gontraotad fleateneei. 

541 Before proceeding with the analysis of a contracted sen- 
tence, the parts omitted must be expressed at tvll length. 

542 "What man, seeing this, and having human feelings, does 
not blush and hang his head to think himself a man \" 

In full, — " What man, seeing this, and having human feel- 
ings, does not blush to think himself a man (A) ; and what 
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man, seeing this, and baTxng human feelings, does not bang 
his head to think himself a man! " (B.) 
Here we have two coordinate sentences ooapled by the 
oonjonction and, 

Anafyns of A. 

L Subject, ' man.' 

/I. «What' 
ii. Attributive adjuncts qf\2,* Seeing this ;' 
subjecty J and 

\ 3. ' Having human feelings.' 

iii. Predicate, ' does blnsh.' 

— ^j r- 7 J- / ^i\. Adverb, ^noi7 
Tin. Adverbial adjuncU of U ^^^^i ^j.^^ ^ ^ause, 

predicate, \ , ^ ^hink himself a man/ 

The constraction of (B) is precisely analogons. 

543 '* Old and young, in every cottage porch with garlands 
green, stand still to gaze, and gazing bless the scene. 

In full, — " Old (persons), in every cottage porch with ffsr- 
lands green, stand still to gaze (A), and old (persons) in 
every cottage porch with garlands green, gazing bless the 
scene (B) ; and yonng (persons) In every cottage porcb with 
garlands green, stand still to gaze (C), and young (persons) 
m every cottage porch with garlands green, gazing bless 
the scene." (D.) 

It then appears that the sentence is made up of four co-ordi- 
nate sentences. It will be enough to analyse one of tbem. 

Analysis of B, 
i. Subject, * persons * [understood), 

ii. Attributive adjuncts of subject, 1 2' « gazinff .* * 

iii. Predicate, 'bless.' 
vi. Object of verb, * scene.' 
vii. Attributive adjunct of object, * the.' 
viii. Adverbial adjunct of (* in every cottage porch 
predicate, \ with garlands green.' 

544 <* I heard the ripple washing in the reeds. 

And the wild water lapping on the crag." 

* It must be observed that in sentences of this kind, although the paxticipla 
jfcusin^ is (grammatically) an attributive adjunct to the subject, yet in illogical 
force it is equivalent to an adverbial adjunct to the predicate. 
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In full, — "I heard the ripple washing in the reeds (A), 
and I heard the wild water lapping on the crag." (B.) 
Here we have two co-ordinate sentences connected hy and. 

Analysis of A, 

i. Subject, * L' 

iii. Predicate^ * heard.' 

vi. Object of verb, * ripple.' 

!1. Article, * the.' 
2. Participial phrase, * washing 
in the reeds.' 



ELLIPTICAL SENTENCES. 

545 An elliptical ' sentence is one in which something is omitted 
which is essential to the complete construction of the sentence, 
but which is readily supplied in thought, without being ex- 
pressed in words. 

546 Contracted sentences are one variety of elliptical sentences, 
in which what is common to two or more co-ordinate sentences 

^ is expressed only once. In the sentences now to be con- 

sidered, that»which is omitted is not common to two or more 
clauses. 

547 The relative pronoun and relative adverbs are sometimes 
^ omitted. 

t « That is the book I gave you." In fiill :— " That is the 

book which 1 gave you." 

" That is the house I live in," In full : — " That is the house 
which 1 live in." 

" That is the way I came." In full : — " That is the way 
which (or by which) 1 came." (Here the which, or by which 
will be in the adverbial relation to the verb came.) 

" He left the day I arrived." In full :— " He left the day 
that (or on which) 1 arrived." (In this sentence the day is in 
the adverbial relation to left ; that (or on which) is in the ad- 
verbial relation to arrived; and the dependent clause that I 
arrived is an adjective clause qualifying day.) 

548 The commonest (and the most troublesome) elliptical sen- 
tences are those which begin with as and than. In analysing 
them care must be taken to ascertain what the predicate realMf 
is in the dependent clause, and what word the adverbs as 
and ^Aa» qualify. (See §§ 267, 429— 433.) 



t: 
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1^9 <<He is as tall as I an.'' In full :---" He is as tell us I am 
taUJ' (Compare the sentence analysed in § 537.) 

L 8ul^0ct, ' he.' 

iii. Predicate (incomplete), * is.' 

iv. Complement of predicate, * tall.' 

T. Adverbial adjunct of the complement of the predicate^ ' as * 
(modified by the adverbial clause, * as I am tau.') (A.) 

Analysis of A. 

1. Siihfect, * I.' 

iii. Predicate (incomplete), ' am.' 

iy. Complement of predicate, < tall' (understood). 

▼. Adverbial acfjunct of the complement (relative adverb), ' as.' 

In the aboye sentence if we ask what the predicate in the dependent 
clause is, (or what is predicated of m«,) the answer is, " hnng taU; " and 
moreover not being tall simply, but being tall in a certain degree^ which 
degree is denoted by the relative adverb a«, which qualifies tall (under* 
stood) in the adverbial clause, just as the demonstratiYe adverb at 
qualifies tall in the main clause. 

5^0 "He is more industrious than clever." In full: — *^'He is 
more industrious than he is clever." 

In this sentenee two things are predicated of the person epoken oi^ 
namely, hia being industrious in a certain degree^ |nd his being clever 
in a certain degree^ and the sentence is so constructed as to draw a com* 
parison between these two degrees. It is clear therefore that tihe ad* 
jeedite clever must have an adverbial adjunct of degree attached to it, as 
well as the adjective industrioua. The adverbial clause "than he is 
elcTcr " qualifies the adverb more in the main clause, indicating more 
precisely what degree of more is meant. 

i. Suhfect, * he.' 

iiL Predicate (incomplete), * is.' 
iv. Complement of predicate, ' industrious.' 
vi. Adverbial adjunct of the complement of the predicate, 
* more-^than he is clever.' (A.) 

Analysis of A* 

i. SvUffed, * he.' 

iii. Predicate (incomplete), * is.' 

iv. Complement of predicate, * clever.' 

T. Adverbial a^unct to complement ofpredicede, ' than.' 

551 " When I was a child, 1 spake as a child." In full :— " When 
I was a child I spake as a child (speaks)." 
i. Subfect, * I.' 
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ill. Predieatef ' spake.' 

/ 1. Adverbial sentence of timet 

viii. Adverbial ct^uncts to S * when I was a child.' (A.) 

predicate, | 2. Adverbial sentence of man- 

\ n«r,*asachildBpeaks.'(B.) 

Analysis of A, 

1. Sufy'ect, « 1/ 

iiL Predicate (incomplete,) * was/ 

iv. Complement of predicaie, * child.' 

y. Attr^mtive adjunct of complement ef predteatCf article 

yiii. Adverbial adjunct to predicate, ' when.' 

' Analysis ef B, 

i. Svi^eet^ < child.' 

ii. AttrihvAive adjunct to subject, 'a.' 

vL Predicate, * speaks,* 

viii. Adverbial adjunct to predicate, * as.'* 

552 ** He has not written so much as I have." In full : — " He 

has not written so much, as I have written muehJ* (See 

§ 431.) 

The advwb as does not refer to the manner of my writing {%.e, it is not 
an adverb of manner qualifying the verb luive written)^ bat refers to the 
quanHty that I have written [i.e, it is an adverb of degree,, qoalifying the 
word much understood ). 

553 << He has lived as many years as yon hanre lived mofnths." 
In full : — " He has lived as many years as you have lived 
many months." 

In the adverbial clause as is an adverb qualifying many 



* Instances may be multiplied endlessly to show that en is an adverb and not a 
mere coi\1anction. Here it plainly refers to the manner of the child's speaJdng. 

It may oe taken as a general rule that the relative adverbs cu and t)Mn quaUQr 
some word /expressed or understood) in the clause which they introduce, of the 
same kind ox meaning as the word quaUfied l^ the simple or demonstrative adrerb 
in the main clause. 

This principle is most clearly seen in oi)eration in Latin. We fluently find 
such sentences ns this: "Qid se oppido munitissimo tamdiu tennit. quamdiu in 
provinda Parthi Axerunt." (fiic. Fam. xii. 19.) "Who kept himself in a very 
strongfly fortified town so Umg <u the Parthians were in the province." We see 
from we Latin that the adverb at really qualifies the word long understood. But 
it is the common practice in Latin (and the universal practice m English), to omit 
the word qualified by quam (Engliui at), when it is already expressed in the main 
clause ; as, " Vixit tamdiu quam Ucuit in dvitate bene boateque vivere." ((He. de 
Off. ii. 12.) So we often find eo die— quo die (on that day on whichX where the 
kittd of Qllipsis is much the same. (Compare $ 431.) 
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understood, and the whole adverbial clause qualifies the 
demonstratiye as in the main clause. 

654 ** He has written more letters than yon." In full : — *' He 
has written more letters than you have written many lettexs." 

It is clear that in the snbordinate^claase the object of the verb Jiave 
written is not expressed, and yet is requisite to make the sense complete. 
A transitive verb most have an object (expressed or understood) as well 
as a subject. And as a comparison is drawn between the number of 
letters written in each case, the object letters (understood) must be 
accompanied by an adjective indicating number, which in its turn must 
be qualified by an adverb (viz. <ftan), to admit of the comparison which 
is instituted. The whole adverbial clause, " than you^ 4^." qualifies tnore 
in the main clause, indicating what degree of more is meant» ■ The 
clause therefore forms an ctdiverhial a^jttnct of degree, 

555 " He does not write so well as you." In fiill : — " He does 
not write so well as you write welL^ The adverbial idea 
which is attached to the predicate in the subordinate clause 
is not the manner (speaking generally) of ' your writing,' 
but the degree of goodness that marks * your writing.' The 
idea of goodness will be expressed by well, and the notion of 
degree by the adverb as which qualifies loeU, 

556 '* I would as soon die as suffer that." Here it is clear that the 
word as in the subordinate clause does not mark the manner 
of the suffering referred to, but the degree of readiness with 
which * 1 would suffer that.' Therefore as must qualify an 
adverb (marking readiness) understood. At full length the 
sentence is, ^' I would as^soon[die as (I would soon) suffer that." 

557 " I would rather die than suffer that." 

The analysis of the preceding sentence will guide us to that 
of the one before us. At full length it will be, "I would 
sooner die than (I would soon) suffer that." Here tJian 
qualifies the adverb soon, and the adverbial clause ' than I 
would soon suffer that,' qualifies the adverb sooner in the 
main clause. 

558 " He is richer than you suppose," At full length : " He is 
richer than you suppose he is rich." (See § 554). Here than 
is a relative adverb qualifyiDg rich (understood), and the ad- 
verbial clause, Hlian you suppose he is rich,' qualifies the 
adjective richer in the main clause, defining more clearly the 
degree of richer that is meant. 

i. Subject, * he.' 

iii. Predicate {incomplete), *is.' 

iv, Compkfnent of predicate, * richer.' 

V. Adverbial adjunct of complement, *than you suppose.' (A.) 
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Analysis of A, 
i. Subject, * you.' 
iii. Predicate J * suppose.' 
vi. Object, * that he is rich.' (B.) 

Analysis of B. 

i. Subject, * he.' 

iii. Predicate {incomplete), *is.' 

iv. Complement of predicate, * rich.* 

V. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * than.' 

559 " I am not such a fool as to believe that." In full : — " I am 
not such a fool as (I should be foolish) to believe that." 

i. Subject, 'IJ 

iii. Predicate, (incomplete), 'am.' 

iv. Complement of predicate, * fool.' 

V. Attributive adjuncts of com-) z* ,** , . v v 

7 u y^ J' / -{2. 'such — as to believe 

plement of predicate, 1 ' ISKat^TA \ ^"^^^ 

viii. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * not.' 

Analysis of A. 

i. Subject, * I.' 

iii. Predicate (incomplete), * should be.' 
iv. Complement of predicate, * foolish ' (understood). 
V. Adverbial adjunct of complement, * as.' 
viii. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, denoting * condition^ * to 
believe that.' 

560 " He looks as if he knew me." In full: — ^** He looks as (he 
would look) if he knew me." 

561 '< I agree with you in so far as you adopt his opinion." 
Here a comparison is instituted between the extent to which 

' I agree/ and the extent to which < you adopt his opinion.' 
Each clause therefore involves a word denoting extent^ quali- 
fied respectively by a demonstrative and a relative adverb of 
degree, by means of which the comparison is effected. At 
fiifl length therefore the sentence will be, " I agree with you 
in so far as you adopt his opinion (far)." 

562 " He knows that, inasmuch as I have told him." That is to 
say, the extent to which it is the fact that he knows that, is 
eauivalent to the extent to which it is the fact that I have 
t(Md him. The relative as, therefore, in the subordinate clause 
qualifies a word, (understood) denoting extent, and the whole 
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adTerbial clause qualifies the demonstrative m in the plirase 
in 09 much ; the phrase in aa much being in the adyerbial 
relation to the verb know8» 

663 " I cannot give you so much as five pounds." In full : — ''I 
cannot give you so much as five pounds (are much).'' (In 
Latin the correlatives tantum and quantum would be used ; 
and quantum shows that the idea of quantity belongs as 
essentially to the dependent as to the main clause.) 

564 " I cannot give you more than five pounds." The analogy 
of the preceding sentence (^ows that we must fill up the 
ellipsiB thus : *' I cannot give you more than five pounds are 
much." • 

666 •* Whether he likes it or not, I shall do it." 
This is a contracted elliptical sentence. 
Whether is equivalent to if either (Latin, «w, i. e. 9% vel). 
At full length we get two co-ordinate sentences. 

(A) " If he likes it, I shall do it." 

(B) " If he does not like it, I shall do it." 

566 " I cannot but believe what you say." 

In full : " I cannot (do anything) but (t. e, except) believe 
what you say." 

It is best to consider bid as a preposition (see § 282 note). 
In that case but believe forms an attributave adjunct to 
anything, which it limits or defines. 

567 " We can but fail if we try." 

Here but is equivalent to only. It is an adverb, qualifying 
faUf which forms the complement of the predicate. 

568 But sometimes has the force df unless or except. It must 
then be regarded as a subordinative conjunction. Thus : <' He 
nev^ sees his son, but he upbraids him." Here ''but he 
upbraids him " forms an adverbial clause of conctition, which 
it is best to regard as limiting, or qualifying, the adverb 
never. 

569 " There is nothing bom but has to die." 

In Aill : " There is nothing bom but that which has to die. 
Here but is a preposition, governing that understood; and 
the whole prepositional phrase, ** but that which has to die" 



*' If it be ui^ed that in Latin quam takes the same case after it as before it^ and 
that the English construction must be analogous to the Latin in. that as well as 
other respects, there seems to be no other way of supplying the ellipse than by 
saying, "I cannot give you more than (I should give you in amount by giving 
you) five pounds," 
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forms an attributive adjmiet to nothing, which it limits or 
defines. 

570 But is sometimes eqiiiTalent to that — not. Thus: '<No 
man is so depraved, but some glimmerings of conscience 
remain in his soul." Here the subordinate adverbial clause 
modifies the adverb so* 

571 ''Now that you have finished your task, you may go and 
play." 

Here the adverbial clause, ^^that you have finished your 
task" modifies (t. e, defines more exactly) the adverb now, 
which is in the adverbial relation to the verb may» In the 
adverbial clause itself, that is an adverb ^of time^, and is in 
tibe adverbial relation to the verb have finished, (See §§ 267, 
289). 

572 ** He died before I reached the house." 

A mode of explaining such sentences as the above was suggested in 
§ 289. There is also another mode in which they may be explained. 
The English idiom permits a substantive sentence to follow a prepo- 
sition when it begins with thai (See § 418). The words h^ore^ <ffieT^ 
and «tnce, may therefore be treated as prepositions governing a substan* 
live clause, the preposition with the clause that it governs forming an 
adverbial acyunct to the verb of the main clause. This explanation, 
indeed, is the only one that will suit the word untUt which is never used 
as an adverb.* 



PABSING. 

573 The preceding system of analysis still leaves us with groups 
of words in many cases, into the mutual relations of which 
it does not enter. When a minute account of each word of 
a sentence is given, including not only its syntactical relation 
to other words, but also its etymological inflections and acci- 
dents, the process is termed parsing. Two or three exam- 
ples will show the mode in which it should be performed 
better than any system of rules. 

574 *' I told him that I did not know who had taken the red 
book that lay on the table." 

jr. — Personal pronoun of the first person, singular number, 
in the nominative case, because it is the subject of the 
verb told, 

fo^.'^Transitive verb : in the active voice, indicative mood, 
past indefinite tense, first person, singular number ; in 

* The use otnaehdem, In German corroborates the above view. 



1 
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the predicative relation to J, ^th which it agrees in 
number and person. 

him, — Personal pronoun of the third person and the mascu- 
line ffender ; in the singular number and objective case, 
standing in the adverbial relation to the verb told, of 
which it is the indirect object. 

that. — Subordinative conjunction, connecting the substantive 
clause, " I did not know — table" with the verb told. 

I. — ^Personal pronoun of the first person, in the sing^nlar 
number and nominative case : subject of the verb did. 

did. — Auxiliary verb, in the active voice, indicative mood, 
past indefinite tense, first person singular ; in the pre- 
dicative relation to 7, with which it agrees in number 
and person. 

not. — Adverb of negation, modifying the verb did. 

know. — Transitive verb, in the active voice, infinitive mood, 

imperfect tense ; depending on the verb did. 
who. — Interrogative pronoun, in the singular number, third 

person, and nominative case, being the subject of the 

verb had taken, 
had taken, — Transitive verb ; in the active voice, indicative 

mood, past perfect tense, third person, singular number; 

in the predicative relation to the pronoun wJm, with 

which it agrees in number and person. 
the. — Definite article, in the attributive relation to hook, 
red. — Qualitative adjective, in the positive degree of com- 
parison ; in the attributive relation to the noun book, 
book. — Common noun, of the neuter gender ; in the singular 

number and objective case, standing in the objective 

relation to the verb had taken, 
that. — Kelative pronoun, of the neuter gender, third person, 

and singular number, to agree with its antecedent hook^ 

and in the nominative case because it is the subject of 

the verb lay. 
lay. — Intransitive verb ; in the active voice, indicative mood, 

past indefinite tense, third person, singular number, in 

the predicative relation to that, with which it agrees in 

number and person. 
on. — Preposition^ governing the noun table, 
the. — Definite article, in the attributive relation to the noun 

table, 
table. — Common noun, of the neuter gender ; in the singular 

number, objective case, governed by the preposition on. 

575 " I will not let you in, ueIcss you tell me who you are." 
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/. — ^Personal pronoun of the first person, in the sin^ar 

number and nominatiTe case; subject of the verb unU let 
toill let, — ^Transitive verb, in the active voice, indicative 

mood, future indefinite tense, singular number and first 

person, having for its subject Jf, with which it agrees in 

number and person. 
not, — ^Adverb of negation, modifying the verb uoUl let, 
you, — ^Personal pronoun of the second person, in the plural 

number and in the objective case, being the object of the 

verb will let, 
in, — Adverb, modifying the verb wUl let. 
unless. — Subordinatlve conjunction, joining the adverbial 

clause " you tell me who you are " to the verb will let," 
you, — ^Personal pronoun of the second person, in the plural 

number, and in the nominative case, because it is the 

subject of the verb tell, 
tell, — ^Transitive verb, in the active voice, subjunctive mood, 

present indefinite tense, plural number, and second 

person, in the predicative relation to you, with which it 

agrees in number and person. 
me, — Personal pronoun of the first person, in the singular 

number and objective case, governed by the verb tell, 
wTw, — ^Interrogative pronoun, in the singular number* and 

nominative case,t being in the predicative relation to 

the word you (or because the verb he takes the same 

case after it as before it). 
you, — ^Personal pronoun of the second person, in the plural 

number and in the nominative case, being the subject of 

the verb are, 
are, — Neuter (or intransitive) verb, in the indicative mood, 

present indefinite tense, plural number, and second 

person ; in the predicative relation to you, with which it 

agrees in number and person. 

* Although yovL is plural, it is singular in sense, and therefore wIm is singular. 

t Few mistakes are more frequently committed, even by good writers, than to 
put a relative or interrogative pronoun in a dependent sentence in the accusative 
ease instead of the nominative. Thus, ''Whom say ye that I am?" is ungram- 
matical, because the interrogative pronoim belongs to the dependent clause, and 
is in the predicative relation to I. It is not the object of the verb Bay. The object 
of $ay is the whole clause " that J am who." So such a sentence as " The man 
whom the witness declared did the deed " is an instance of a very common 
blunder. The relative pronoun in it should be in the nominative case, because it 
is the subject of the verb did. Tho object of declared is not a single word,- but an 
entire clause (with thai underftood); or "the witness declared" may be treated 
as being parentheticaL" 



PEACTICAL EXEECISES 

ON THE CHIEF 

PRINCIPLES AND RULES. 

[The following exercises are not sufficiently long or numerous 
to furnish, the pnpil with a proper amount of grammatical 
practice; hat they may easily he amplified hy the teacher, hj 
means of examples taken from almost any English book.] 

The numbers placed at the commencement of each exercise 
are those of the paragraphs in the Grammar to which they 
relate. 

EXERCISES ON THE NOUN. 

22 In the following lists, find out the words which are mis- 
spelt, and correct them : — 

Repelled, inferrence, commited, rabber, defering, offezing, conferiiig, 
▼isitter, runer, suffering, marvelous, sufferrer. 

23, 24 Correct the following : — 

Happyly, hastyly, mercyless, merryer, scantyness, naughtyness, xnoTe- 
ing, haveing, useing, useable, truely, senseible, fiiseible. 

Make derivatives from the following words by adding a 
syllable to them : — 

Happy, hasty, love, strike, fuse, repel, rebel, refuse, allot, rap, dip, dig, 
refit, benefit, forbid, travel. 

30, 31 Take a passage from some English book, and mcike sepa- 
rate lists of the common and proper nouns that occur in it. 

33 Make a list of twenty collective nouns. 

34 Write down the abstract nouns which correspond to the fol- 
lowing adjectives : — 

Pure, simple, good, bad, worthy, splendid, just, meek, temperate, large, 
vride, broad, slow, quick, red, blue, sour, sharp, sweet, distant, near, 
soft, able, innocent, durable, brilliant, merry, brief. 

Write down the adjectives which correspond to the fol- 
lowing abstract nouns : — 

Nobility, stupidity, fickleness, suppleness, height, depth, acidity, 
dependence, sleepiness, greenness, rigidity, ductility, sonority, in- 
firmity, patience, condescension, prosperity, wisdom. 
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38 Take a passage from some English book, and make separate 
lists of the masculine, feminine, and neuter nouns that 
occur in it. 

Take the list of masculine nouns, and write opposite each 
the corresponding feminine noun (when there is one). 

Make a list of twenty feminine nouns, and write opposite 
each the corresponding masculine noun. (when there is one). 

46 — 55 Take a passage from some English book, and write down 

separately aU the nouns in the singular number that occur in 

it, and all the nouns in the plural number. Also write down 

the plural forms of the nouns in the singular, and the 

singular forms of the nouns in the plural. 

Porm the plurals of the following words : — 

Man, box, gas, grotto, duty, bunch, sheaf, tooth, foot, thesis, efBaviam, 
trick, marqais, hero, lady, brother, colloquy, life, leaf, thief, knife, 
marble, fancy, goose, calf, cow, deer, sheep, beau, negro, valley, book, 
arch, toy, blemish, boy, princess, genus, bandit, cherub, species, torch, 
half, fancy, buoy, envoy, convoy, victory. 

65 Take a passage from some English book, and write down : — 
1 . All the nouns that are in the nominative case. 2. All the 
nouns that are in the objective case. 3. All the- nouns that 
are in the possessive case. Write down the declension of six 
of them at full length. 

EXERCISES ON THE ADJECTIVE. 

81 Make a list of twenty adjectives. 

Write down separately the qualitative, quantitative, and 
determinative adjectives in the following list : — 

Long, short, many, more, some, this, white, brown, alluring, two, 
second, ten, tenth, first, one, each, mine, thine, none, all, few, much, 
other, black, which, the, great, lovely, fierce, litde, sleepy, wicked, just, 
happy. 

83 McJce or select ten sentences containing adjectives which 

are used attributively, and ten containing adjectives which 

are used predicatively. 

107, 111. Form the comparative and superlative degrees of the 

following adjectives : — 

Large, great, high, fierce, lovely, sleek, tame, full, rich, many, happy^ 
handsome, common. 

EXERCISES ON THE PRONOUNS. 

133 — 172 Take a passage from some English book, and write 
out : — 1. All the substantive pronouns ; 2. All the adiective 
pronouns (or pronominal adjectives) which are used with the 
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BubstantiTeB to which they relate ezpreMed; 3. All the 
adjective prononns which are used suhstantivelj. 

Specify also for what nouns those pronouns stand which 
are substantives, or are used substantively. 

In the following sentences, specify to which of the classes 
marked A — K the pronouns belong. Indicate also whether 
they are used substantively or adjectively ; and in the csase of 
the relative pronouns point out their antecedents : — 

Giro me that pen. I will give you the money which I owe yoo. 
Which is the exercise that yon have just written ? Show me that 
exercise. He came to see me each day. I will give each of them an 
apple. Every one has his own tastes. I will pay the money to any ooe 
whom you may send. Neither of them shall have my money. Who- 
ever does that shall be punished. Do you hear what I say ? Which of 
you did this? Whom did your brother see at his father's house? One 
cannot learn everything. This is very unhandsome conduct on your 
part. I do not love them ; they are selfish. I have not lost my pen, 
hut my brother has lost his, and my sister has lost hers. He is a boj 
who does not know how to behave himself. Show me the book which 
you have in your hand. You, who profess such friendship for me, 
ought not to act thus. I saw him striking his brother. She sings 
better than her sister. They are tired. Their father has arrived. Give 
me that book ; it is my father's. We are fond of readiug. Thou ait 
free. I tell thee it is not so. Will. you not believe me when I teU yoo 
that your brother has arrived? Whose stick is that? W^hosesoever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted. 

State the person, gender, number, and case of the declin- 
able pronouns in the preceding examples. 

EXERCISES ON THE VERB. 

176 Make a list of twenty transitive verbs. Make a list of 
twenty intransitive verbs. 

177 In the following examples, point out whether the verb is 
used transitively or intransitively : — 

He speaks. He speaks French. He talks too loud. He is talking 
nonsense. He is eating. He is eating his dinner. He rides to town 
every day. I ride a black horse. He plays when he ought to work. 
He plays too eagerly. He plays the flute. He is working a sum. 
Yeast makes beer work. He strikes the ball. The sound struck upon 
my ear. The snake twists and turns about. The earth turns round. 
He has twisted his ankle. He turned the man out of the room. The 
boy is spinning a top. The top spins round. I smell a rat. The rose 
smells sweet. 

179 — 183 Show which of the verbs in the following examples 
are in the active, which are in the passive voice : — 

I run. I am walking. He wept. He was killed. The man will be 
drowned. I shall be travelling at this time to-mon-ow. They were 
surprised at the news. He had never heard of such a thing. Such a 
tiling had never been heard ofl This will be heard of at home. The 
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man has foifeited my esteem. He is writing a letter. Ha will be 
disliked by every one. He most be returning by this time. We had 
been following the hounds for two hours. Those docnments will be 
destroyed. The man had been insulted. He has impressed the seal 
on the wax. He is gone. They are fallen. 

180 Express the sense of each of the following examples by 

means of the passive Toice of the verbs that are nsed : — 

The man struck the boy. The cat killed the mouse. The soldiers 
are defending the city. The general had praised the soldiers. We 
shall refuse your request They will have lost all chance of success. 
They will be spending their holidays at home. We have lent the man 
five shillings. John had been striking Thomas. 

191, 193, 195 In the following examples, distingnish the verbs 

that are in the indicative mood from those that are in the 

subjunctive mood : — 

. Oh that it were with me as in days that are past. I could not open 
the door when 1 tried. I could not open the door if I tried. Except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish. If this be granted, the proof is 
easy. He would not answer me when I called. He would persist in 
his contumacy in spite of all I could say. If you would lend me fifty 
pounds, I should be much obliged to you. Though hand join in hand, the 
wicked shall not be unpunished. I would not go even if they were to 
send for me. If that really happened, it was a great calamity. If yoii 
had the money when he asked for it, you ought to have paid him. If I 
had the money, I would give it to you. If that was the case, why did 
you not tell me ? 

197 — 200 In the following examples, point out when the im- 
perfect participle is used, and when the gerund :-- 

I see a man riding on horseback. A man passed by, running at full 
speed. I like reading. He hates lying. A lying witness ought to be 
punished. He gained his ends by using false pretences. In keeping 
thy commandments there is great reward. The officer fell while lead- 
ing his troops into action. See yonder bark, struggling against the 
wind and tide. The centre of the group was occupied by a figure 
holding a globe. We fell in with a ship sailing to America. We 
arrived there first by taking a shorter route. He is fond of improving 
his mind. He lives by begging from his frienda. He went about, 
be^^^g firom his friends. 

Care must be taken to use the gerund, and not the participle, 
when the action to be denoted is a separate object of thought, 
and is not regarded merely as an attributive notion. Thus it 
is incorrect to say, ''I have great hopes of the boy improving," 
because the thing hoped for is not the hoy^ but the process of 
improvement. It must therefore be, " I have great hopes of 
the boy's improving." 

Correct the following : — ^ 

I am pleased by yon returning the money so soon. He was vexed at 
me leaving the room. I have great fears of the man dying. He could 
not answar the letter owing to Ms servant having mislaid it. I am dis- 
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pleased by yon neglecttog my orders. He was annoyed by him behav- 
ing so rudely. He dreads his father finding out what he has done. He 
tried to prevent his brother sharing the property with him. I was dis- 
appointed at my brother not answering my letter. 

203 — 240 Let the teacher make the pupil conjugate a lai^e 
number of verbs at full length, and explain carefully of what 
elements the compound tenses are formed. 
Take a passage from some English book, select the verbs in 
it, and state the Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and Person of 
each. [As this is a sort of exercise that should be very fre- 
quently repeated, it is hardly worth while to give a few 
examples, as any English book: will furnish as many as may 
be desired.] 

246 Turn each of the following sentences into the negatiye 
form: — 

1 love you. I sball go away. I have finished my task. He retnmed 
yesterday. He will return to-morrow. They are coming back. Yoa 
must do that. He is loved by his friends. He was killed by the 
enemy. 1 find this very pleasant. I had thought of leaving. He sent 
the book back yesterday. 

244 Put the following sentences into the interrogative form : — 

You are happy. We said so. They are here. We have some money. 
My brother did that Your sister sings well. She is pretty. You 
like music. The man set out yesterday. My father will return to- 
morrow. The man was surprised at it. I do not nnderstand ihe 
question. 1 am not well. You sent me a letter by post. We received 
a letter from home. You are not afraid of the danger. 

EXERaSES ON THE ADVERB. 

260 Select, from some English book, twenty sentences con- 
taining adverbs. Point out the adverbs, and specify what 
words they qualify. 

Separate the following adverbs into the classes enumerated 
in § 271. 

Well, now, to-morrow, here, when, where, wherefore, how, therefore. 
yet, yes, quickly, as, so, quite, all, however, generally, enough, perhaps, 
often, early, little, twice, very, not, namely, above, whither, then, 
thither, once, immediately, why, thence, whereon, thus, while, within, 
that, than, wherein. 

262 Arrange in separate classes the simple and the connective 
adverbs in the preceding list. 

272 — 282 Arrange the prepositions in § 282 in the three classes 
mentioned in § 278. 

277 In the following sentences point out the prepositions and 
the words that are governed by them, and state in each case 
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whether the preposition marks the relation of a thins to a 
thing, of an action to a thing, or of an attribute to a thing. 

There is a horse in the meadow. I am fond of mnsic. He rejoices 
in iniquity. A man on horseback has just passed. He is afraid of the 
dog. He killed the man with a sword. There is a man with a cocked 
hat. He is merry without being rude. Those men quarrelled with 
each other. They bade adieu to each other. Do not ctand before me. 
Do not place yourself between me and the light He is just in all his 
dealings. Such a master will be served with readiness. Come away 
from the window. The book is under the table. I see a book under 
the table. I see a book lying under the table. 

[Continue the exercise by means of examples taken from 
some English book.] 

284 Distinguish the prepositions from the adverbs in the fol- 
lowing examples : — 

He got up behind. There is a garden behind the house. Do not lag 
behind. I told you that before. He departed before my arrival. 
I came the day before yesterday. I could not come before. The earth 
turns round. The earth turns round on its axis. Open that box ; there 
is a book inside. You will find a book inside that box. He repeated 
that over and over again. I see a picture over the chimneypiece. 

EXERCISES ON THE CONJUNCTION. 

269 — 292, 408, 409 Compare carefully what is said about ad- 
verbs and conjunctions, and distinguish the adverbs (that is, 
the words which indicate or refer to the circumstances or 
conditions under which a predicate is spoken of some subject 
of discourse) from the conjunctions in the following exam- 
ples; and in the case of the conjunctions, distinguish those 
that are co-ordinative from those that are subordinative. 

Though I am poor, yet I am contented. He is rich ; nevertheless he 
is unhappy. They are poor because they are extravagant. I am sorry 
that you have not succeeded. He is industrious, and consequently he is 
successful. The man is neither wealthy nor wise. I believed, there- 
fore have I spoken : we also believe, and therefore speak. Unless you 
try, you will not succeed. Except ye repent, ye shall all likevrise 
perish. I have heard sHil your ax^uments, but still I am unconvinced. 
However well you do your work, you will never please such a master. 
I will behave so as to please my parents. I do not care whether you go 
or stay. If you do that again, I will send you away. Nothing is easier 
than that. He is so stupid that he can learn nothing. Though hand 
join in hand, the wicked shall not go unpunished. Tell me why you 
did that. When did you arrive ? He arrived at the same time that I 
did. Where thou dwellest I will dwell. He is rich, and also generous. 
As he drew near, he heard music and dancing. He will either succeed 
or perish in the attempt. He cannot but grieve, for he has lobt his best 
friend. 
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[Let farther practice be given hj means of examples made 
or selected.] 

Exercises on the composition and derivation of words may 
be given by requiring the pnpil to produce a certain, nnmb^ 
of examples of each class. 

297 — 304 Analyze the following compound words, arranging 
them in the classes denoted by the letters A, B, C, D, E, and 
showing of what they are composed : — 

Breakfast Salt-cellar. Coimting-hoiue. Home-sick. Beefaire. Love- 
aick. Playthiag. Sea-sick. Post-of^ce. Basy-body. Heazthstone. 
Stock-broker. Eavesdropper. Bedfellow. Clergyman. Pickpocket. 
Gunpowder. Makeweight. Saye-alL Daylight. By-word. Foot- 
stool. First-rate. Godsend. Grandmother. Glow-worm. Milksop. 
Lily-white. Storehoase. Sweetheart. Turnspit. Horror- stmck. 
Heart-broken. Tale-bearing. Slipshod. Hare-brain*d. Spendthrift. 
Blackbird. Clnb-footed. Upraise. Downstrack. Bow-legged. Up- 
stairs. DownhilL Therein. Thenceforwards. Herein. However. 
Whenever. Under-done. Chatterbox. Old-fashioned. New-fangled. 
Overran. Underlet. Farewell. Hereafter. Like¥rise. Neverth^ss. 
Heart*8tirring. God-fearing. 

EXERCISES ON SYNTAX. 

386 Make or select ten sentences having a simple subject. 

387 Make or select ten sentences having a compound subject. 

388 Make or select ten sentences having a complex subject. 

389 (Ck>mpare 348, 350, 360—362.) In the following exam- 
ples, underline the grammatical subject of the verb, and 
doubly underline those words and phrases which stiuid in 
the attributive relation to the subject : — 

Bad men are nnwise men. Bold measures are the most likely to 
succeed. Bich men are not always generous. Good and wise advice is 
often thrown away. The old church has fallen into rains. The brave 
soldiers defended their post to the last Fine, warm weather followed 
the rain. A rich old uncle left him his property. I, vour master, com- 
mand you to do it. The author of that work must oe a very learned 
man. A stitch in time saves nine. Every finite verb must have a 
subject. The most difficult tasks are overcome by perseverance. Along 
thy glades, a solitary guest, the hollow-sounding bittern gaards its nest 
There the village preacher's modest mansion rose. The palace of the 
prince was set on fire. A great deal of nonsense has been written on 
this subject A messenger has arrived, bringing good news. The 
laughing children sported round his knee. A horseman, wrapped in a 
huge cloak, entered the yard. A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush. Alexander the Great, king of Macedon, died at an early age. The 
rent in his coat was made by an old nail. William the Conqueror was 
an able but tyrannical ruler. 
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Make or select twenty sentences containing an enlarged 
subject, and state in each case of what the enlargement 
consists. 

391 Make or select a dozen sentences containing a simple 
predicate. 

392, 393 Make or select a dozen sentences containing a complex 
predicate. 

In the following sentences underline the verb of incomplete 
predication, and doubly underline the complement of the 
predicate : — 

He grew rich saddenlj. He called the man a liar. They became 
▼ery poor. The wine tastes sweet. I am not happj. He is called 
John. He is thonght wise. We do not deem the occnrrence nnfor- 
tnnate. I believe him to be innocent. We wish him to succeed. That 
step was deemed imprudent. His Mends thought him insane. The 
number cannot be reckoned. He ought not to say so. The tradesman 
was declared insolvent. Nothing is more hateful than treachery. 
Nothing can be more abominable. I wish the boy safe back again. He 
must do as he is bid. You may play in the ^urden. You must not 
touch that They cannot escape. We judge this course to be expedient 
The prisoner was declared guilty. 

394, 396 In the above examples, point out those instances in 
which the complement of the predicate is in the predicative 
relation to the subject of the verb, and also those in which 
it is in the attributive relation to the object. 

397 In the following examples, point out whether the enlarge- 
ment of the predicate consists of an object or of an adverbial 
adjunct : — 

He ran across the road. He struck the horse. He walks with a 
crutch. He set out yesterday. He believes in my honesty. He hopes 
for the best I desire nothing better. The severity of the judge over- 
awed the culprit. The prisoners were treated with leniency. He loves 
to find fault with everybody. He hates learning. He learns rapidly. 
The boys are playing in the garden. I will do that with great pleasure. 
I travelled through France with my brother. I rode on horseback. 
He rides a black horse. 

Make a sentence with each of the following transitive 
verbs, and then enlarge the predicate, 1. With an object ; 2. 
With an object and an adverbial adjunct. Thus : He laves. 
He hves his parents. He loves his parents toith all his heart. 

Strike. Speak. Love. Stretch. Help. Touch. See. Lead. Draw. 
Hate. Feel. Slay. Join. Build. Qovem. Raise. 

399 Take the sentences formed in the last exercise, and enlarge 
the object in each with two or more attribative adjuncts. 
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SB6 — 399 Analyze the following simple sentences according to 
the roles given in § 499, ana specify to ^hich of the classes 
enumerated in § 271 the adverbial adjuncts belong. 

I know the antbor of ih&t work. A wise man would have acted 
differently. * The foolish boy threw his hall into the riyer. OfiScers of 
great experience led the expedition. We arrived at onr destination in 
good time. He reached home drenched to the skin. I am tired of 
writing. Reading aloud tires me. Plenty of exercise is essential to 
health. Aid slighted tmth with thy persuasive strain. Teach erring 
man to spurn the rage of gain. Downward they move, a melancholy 
band. 

E'en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 
At .proud men's doors they ask a little bread. 

He used a stick to support his feeble steps. No actual survey of the country 
having been made, it is impossible to state accurately the amount of 
cultivated land. Did you ever hear a full account of that adventure? 
Not being acquainted with the facts of the case, I must decline pro- 
nouncing an opinion. Virtue and happiness go hand in hand. Full 
many a flower is bom to blush unseen. In coming to a decision on 
this point, we must be guided solely by the evidence before ns. The 
host himself no longer shall be found careftd to see the mantling Uiss 
go round. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossom'd furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skill'd to rule, 
The village master taught his little schooL 

Analyze also at fall length the examples contained in the 
exercises on §§ 389, 392, 393, 397. 

ANALYSIS OF COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

A. Co-ordinate Sentences. 

1. Uncontracted Co-ordinate Sentences, 

402 I know that the story is true, but still it is very strange. He is 
learned, and his brother is rich. They toil not, neither do they spin. 
Not only did he lose his fortune, but he lost his life also. Leave o£f 
making that noise, or I will turn you out of the room. Climb to the 
top of the hill, and then you will have a fine view. Either he is innocent, 
or he is the most crafty rogue in the country. The horses started off at 
full speed, and the carriage was soon dashed to pieces. 

2. Cdntracted Sentences. 

404, 517, 541. You must either be quiet or leave the room. Neither John 
nor his brother was present. He wrote the exercise quickly, but well. 
He pursued, but could not overtake the retreating enemy. The man 
left the house, but soon returned. He is a good writer, but a bad 
speaker. They are poor, but honest. You may go and play in the 
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garden. The larynx, or rather the whole of the windpipe taken 
together, besides its other uses, is also a musical instrument. 

Marathon became a magic word, 
Which utter'd, to the hearer's eye appear ^ 

The camp, the host, the fight, the conqueror's career. 

He felt keenly, though he nerer lamented, the loss of his friend. 

Let the rich deride, the proud disdain. 
These simple blessings of the lowly train. 

He could write and cipher too. You must finish your task, and show it 
to me before twelve o'clock. They expected either to drive the enemy 
out of the country, or to compel them to lay down their arms. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care. 
In all my griefs (and God has given my share), 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life's taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose. 

B. Sentenoea containing Sabordinate Clanses. 

1. Sentences containing Substantive Clauses. 

414 — 419, 518 — 628 Analyze the following sentences : — 

Tell me how old you are. I know that your story cannot be true. 
It is scarcely to be expected that he will succeed in that attempt. 
Confess that you did wrong, and I will forgive yuu. The opinion of all 
sensible men was, that the undertaking was unwise. It is my opinion 
that you ought to adopt a different plan. I cannot tell you how sorry 
I am for your misfortune. I wish to know when this message was 
delivered. The thought that so many innocent persons suffered tlirough 
his folly, is very distressing. 'Tis true ; 'tis pity ; and pity 'tis 'tis true. 
I wish to know how you are. 

2. Sentences containing Adjective Clauses. 

420, 421, 529, 530, 531, 532, 547 Compare these paragraphs 
before analyzing the following sentences : — 

That is the man who stole the purse. This is the house in which I 
was bom. He that is down need fear no fall. They that will be rich 
fall into temptation and a snare. Blessed is he whose transgressions 
are forgiven, and whose sin is covered. Youth is the timtt when hope 
and ambition are strongest. 

Along the lawn, where scatter'd hamlets rose. 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose ; 
And every want to opulence allied. 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
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There is hope for him who repents of his sin. Where is the book I 
gave yon yesterday ? This is the only witchcraft I have nsed. I tried 
every meuiod I could think of, hut none succeeded. I have lost the 
money you gave me. We can never recover the time we hare mis- 
spent. He passed his old age in the village where he was bom. 

3. Sentences eonUtining Adverbial Clauees, 

422 — 459, 533 — 540. Analyze the following sentences, specifying 
to what word in the main clause the adverbial clause is 
attached, and to which of the various classes of adverbial 
clauses (§§ 424 — 439) it belongs :— 

T will tell you the secret when I see yoiL He still lay where he feU. 
He was so altered that I did not know him. He is happy because he is 
contented. While he is here, we shall have no peace. If you do that, 
vou will suffer for it. I must not give you the book, for it is not mine. 
He will go to ruin unless he alters his conduct. He did not pay me 
when I called on him, because he had no money ; but he said that 
he expected to get some when he went to town. If this account is 
true, the man is much to be pitied. Whatever may be the conse- 
quence, I will do what I have said. Except ye repent, ye shall all like- 
wise perish. He is not happy, although he is so rich ; for his only son 
has taken to vicious courses. Wherever you go, I wiU follow you. 
However dangerous such a course may be, it is the only one that we 
can adopt I will walk in the garden until you return. While you are 
away, I will finish reading this book, which I will return to the owner 
when I see him. As the tree falls, so it will lie. He left the room 
that he might not be drawn into the quarreL The mountain is so high 
that there is always snow on the top of it. 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs, were given; 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven : 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

The higher you climb, the wider will the prospect be (488). She is as 
good as she is beautiful. 

4. Elliptical Sentences, 

429—433, 548 — 572. Analyze the following sentences, first care- 
fully supplying the words that are understood : — 

He looks as stupid as an owl. He is not so clever as his brother. 
He is as rich as his brother. He is richer than I am. To prevaricate 
is as bad as lying. He is not so wise as he thinks. I had rather die 
than endure such a disgrace. It is not so bad to suffer misforttme as to 
deserve it. 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart. 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art 
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Better is a dinner of herbs where lore is, than a stalled ox and hatred 
therewith. I wiU do as yon desire. He is not so rich as he once was. 
He is better to-day than yesterday. A thousand years in Thy sight are 
bat as yesterday when it is passed. H« is as fond of sport as ever. She 
is more captivating than ever. It is better to die than to live in snoh 
misery. I am not such a fool as to tell him my secret. It would be 
better to resign his claims at once than to spend all his fortune in law- 
suits. Oh, that it were with me as in days that are past I It seems as if 
we should never get to our journey's end. Even this is better than 
nothing. This is better than if we hsd lost everything. He looked as 
if he could kill me. I'd rather be a dog, and bay tha moon, than such 
a Roman. He told me that wisdom was better than wealth ; as if I did 
not know that before. 

5. MiacellaneotM Examples /or Analysis. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his prid&. 
And e'en his failings lean'd to Virtue's side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call. 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all ; 
And as a bird each fond endearment tries. 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

The chequer'd earth seems restless as a flood 
Brush'd by the wind. So sportive is the light 
Shot through the boughs, it dances as they dance, 
Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick. 
And darkening and enlightening, as the leaves 
Play wanton, every moment, every spot. 

Either to disenthrone the King of heaven 
We war, if war be best, or to regain 
Our own right lost : Him to unthrone we then 
May hope, when everlasting fate shall yield 
To fickle chance, and chaos judge the strife. 
The former, vain to hope, argues as vain 
The latter. 

Had I but served my Ood with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
" This is my own, my native land ?" 
Whose heai-t hath ne'er within him bum'd, 
As home his footsteps he hath tnm'd 
From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there be, go mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell. 
High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish could claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 
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The wretch concentred all on self, 
Liying, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And donbly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dost from which he sprung, 
Unwept, nnhononr'd, and unsong. 

The truth of being and the truth of knowing are one, differing no 
more than ihe direct beam and the beam reflected. 

We take it for granted that we hare a competent knowledge and skill, 
and that we are able to acquit ourselves properly in our native tongue ; 
a faculty solely acquired by use, conducted by habit, and tried by the 
ear, carries us on without reflection (see § 387, note). 

Ye are witnesses, and God also, how holily and justly and unblame- 
ably we behaved ourselves among you that believe. 

When a man swears to the truth of his tale, he tacitly acknowledge^^ 
that his bare word does not deserve credit 

See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow, 
Wiiich who but feels, can taste, but thinks, can know ; 
Yet, poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 
The bad must miss, the good, untaught, will find. 
Who wickedly in wise, or madly brave. 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 

Bing out ye CTystal spheres, 
Once bless our human ears. 

If ye have power to touch our senses so ; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time ; 

And let the bass of heaven's deep organ blow. 

Look once more, ere we leave this specular mount, 
Westward, much nearer by south-west behold, 
Where on the iEgean shore a city stands. 
Built nobly, pure the air and light the soil; 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits 
Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 
City or suburban, studious walks and shades. 

A merrier man. 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour's talk withal. 
His eye begets occasion for his wit; 
For every object that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest, 
Which his fair tongue, conceit's expositor. 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words. 
That aged years play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravished ; 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse. 
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Sweet are the useB of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and yenomona, 

Wears yet a precioas jewel in his head. 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt. 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 



EXERCISES IN PUNCTUATION. 

485 1. Insert commas (when requisite) in the following sen- 
tences : — 

The guilt of the prisoner is evident. The credit of this ingenious 
and useful invention belongs to my brother. The disgrace of having 
iU-treated and abandoned his wife and family will ever cling to him. 

•485 2. John having forgotten his master's orders made several mistakes. 
Unperoeived by tiie enemy they escaped across the ditch. The orator 
undisturbed by the confusion thus created continued his speech. 

485 3. The prisoner conscious that he was innocent maintained a bold 
attitude. Afraid of being punished for his fault he ran away. Cicero 
the eloquent leader of the senatorial party was marked for vengeance. 

485 4. My maxim is do right and fear nothing. His advice to me was do 
not meddle with so quarrelsome a person. 

485 5. His father brother and sister perished in the fire. All my hopes 
desires and prayers are directed to that object. 

185 6, 7. Before quitting the subject I will make the following observation. 
This being granted the rest will follow. By incessant application to 
business his health was undermined. The general in consequence of 
the information then given determined to attack the enemy at day- 
break. 

480 1. How I gained the money does not concern you. Tt is not true that 
I said so. Where I obtained this intelligence must remain a secret. 

486 2. I do not believe the story that you have just told me. I cannot 
respect a man who has been guilty of such meanness. The man who 
told you that has deceived you. I am not an admirer of Hume's history 
which is disfigured by much prejudice and party spirit. Every one has 
heard of William the Conqueror who defeated the Saxons at Hastings. 
It is impossible to admire so egotistical a writer whose sole aim is to 
display himself. 

486 8. He left the room that he might not witness the dispute. I wiU try 
my best lest I should fail. No one should expect to be rewarded 
if he does not use his best endeavours. 1 will not give you the book 
unless you promise to take care of it. He was so tired that he fell 
asleep as soon as he lay down. 

488 He called immediately on his benefactor and thanked him for his 
generosity. I will either come myself or send my brother. He will 
neither gire nor lend the book. 
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489 I eame I saw I conquered. I beliere it iberefore I say so. He has 
dealt kindly towards me consequently I am his debtor. 

490 He saw pursued and soon overtook the runaway. He trained the 
child wisely kindly and well. He is fond of painting drawing and 
music. 1 am pleased by your diligence obedience and progress. 

Additional exercises can easily be given by dictating pas- 
sages from some English book. 

EXAMPLES OF MISTAKES FOB CORRECTIOK 

He said he had broke his leg. 

They have wrote their ezerciBCS badly. 

He has forsook his children. 

He has not spoke a word. 

He was suddenly took ill. 

I have chose this book. 

He has swam for half a mile. 

He has already began Latin. 

That author has rose to great eminence. 

They have mistook the way. 

The river has overflown its banks. 

He eat his dinner with a good appetite. 

It was said that he had beat his wife with a stick. 

The river is froze over. 

J have forgot my lesson. 

He has trod that path many a time. 

He has drank a glass ot wine. 

They have rang the bell. 

He has drove the horse too fast. 

I have strove my best. 

The horse has fell down. 

Between you and I, he is a great fool. 

I will not be able to convince you. 

I told him that I would be in London the next day. 

He says that he shall not come unless you wish it. 

He hopes that he will never meet with such a calamity af^ain. 

He had promised a large reward to whomever would undertake 

the risk. 
Thou shalt go to all that I shall send thee. 
I know what a rugged and dangerous path I am got into. 
You were as good preach ease to one on the rack. 
He were better be without it. 

I had rather be a beggar than to live by such dishonest means. 
We can easier walk than ride. 
I write agreeable to your request. 
How unworthy you have treated me. 

All their ungodly deeds which they have ungodly committed. 
He is a remarkable fine child. 

The simplest points, such as are easiest apprehended. 
The coach goes at an extreme slow pace. 
He is a tolerable good scholar. 
Their requests are seldom and reasonable. 
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Both those words end the same. 

The definite article the is frequently applied to adverbs in the jcom< 

parative and superlative degree. 
Vorbs neuter do not govern nouns and pronpuns. 
This offence I shall neither attempt to palliate nor deny (§ 407). 
He is not only accused of theft, but of murder also. 
The fact is so strange that it almost appears miraculous. 
I soon expect to have finished my task. 
He took rather a long walk. 
He neither loves his father nor his mother. 
He either is a fool or else a madman. 
You must either be quiet or must leave the room. 
He can not only read, but can write also. 
He is a wise and a virtuous man. 
I saw a black and white man walking together. 
This veil of flesh parts the visible and invisible world. 
The noun may be either of the singular or plural number. 
A dispute arose between the young and old men. 
Frequently both the pronoun and verb are omitted. 
That word is used both in the literal and figurative sense. 
It was preparatory to a future, a better, and perfect revelation. 
There was but one only such a bough. * 
He is a dull and a proUx writer. 
He is neither a wise nor witty author. 
I had rather die than to live in such misery. 
Give me that half the apple^ 
An articulate sound is the sound of the human voice formed by the 

organs of speech. 
His knees smote one against another. 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? 

The Scriptures of the Old and the New Testaments contain a revelation. 
Have you read Burke's Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful? 
A master mind was equally wanting in the cabinet and in the field. 
Hoping that I shall soon hear from yon, believe me yours truly {% 473). 
Having failed in this attempt, no further trial was made. 
Driven to desperation, a sudden sally was made by the soldiers. 
Alarmed by so unusual an occurrence, it was resolved to postpone their 

departure. 
He is so brave that he has no fears for death. 
This was the usual punishment of high treason. 
This will compensate to you for the loss of your fortune. 
I have heard your request, and will consider of it. 
I never have and never will indulge so unreasonable a hope. 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 
Such a course never has and never can lead to happiness. 
The judge sentenced the prisoner to be hung. 
This sort of mistakes are not uncommon. 
Whom do you suppose gave me this watch ? 
Who is there? Me. 
Who does this book belong to ? 
Who are you speaking of? 
Whom did he say sent me that message ? 
Whom .do men say that I am ? 
Who do men take me to be ? 
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He feared tlie enemy might lUl upon his men, whom be saw were off 
their guard. 

Toa are a much greater loser than me by his death. 

A stone is heayy, and the sand weight ; but a fooVs wratb in beaTier 
than them both. 

Let us make a covenant, I and thou. 

Let you and I take a widk together. 

Let tiie elders that rale well be counted worthy of doable honour, 
especially they who labonr in the word and doctrine. 

The sons of false Antimachus were slain ; he who lor bribes bis faith- 
less counsels sold. 

It is not me you injure. 

I perceive it is not the person whom I supposed it was. 

'Who was the letter from ? 

That will do well enough for you and I. 

These kind of mistakes are very common. 

I have left off troubling myself about those kind of things. 

Every one must judge of their own feelings. 

Let each esteem other better than themselves. 

Every body trembled for themselves or their friends. 

Let none of you imagine evil in your hearts against his neighbour. 

She fell to laughing like one out o£ their right mind. 

Your levity and heedlessnesSi if it coatinuci will prevent all aubstantiiil 
improvement. 

Even a rugged rock or barren heath, though in themselves disagreeable, 
contribute by contrast to the beauty of Uie whole. 

This book is one of tlie best that has been written. 

I am not the first that have been wretched. 

What art thou ? Speak, that on designs unknown, 
While others sleep, thus range the camp alone. 

Each of these authors afford instruction. 

Neither of these two senses are confined to this signification only. 

Each in their turn like Banquu's monarch stalk. 

Every mountain and island were moved out of their places. 

Praise from a friend, or censure from a foe, 
Are lost on hearers that our merits know. 

And dost thou open thine eyes upon such an one, and bringest me into 

judgment with thee ? 
I am afraid of the man dying before a doctor can come. 
The fact of me being a stranger to him does not justify his conduct. 
He told me a long story about John having stolen a shilling. 
A purse with ten shillings were stolen. 
Is that John or James's book ? 
It is true what I told you in my letter. 
He is not in the position he once was. 
The audience was astonished at his eloquence. 
That is seldom or ever the case. 
Her brother is much older than her. 
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CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 

The English langaage is made up of words and forms derived 
from various sources, the chief of which are the Saxon, Celtic, 
Danish, Latin, French, and Greek languages. The structural 
elements of English, and most of the words in common use, are of 
Saxon origin, derived from the language spoken hy the Anglo- 
Saxons. The settlements of the Danes introduced some Scandi- 
navian elements, and the Norman Conquest introduced Norman 
French, which was the language formed hy the amalgamation of 
the Scandinavian tongue of tne Norsemen with the corrupted 
Latin of which the language of France chiefly consisted. The 
union of Norman French with Anglo*Saxon gave rise to the 
modem English language. A great many Latin elements found 
their way into the language through the Norman French ; and 
others, together with some Greek terms, were introduced more 
directly hy ecclesiastics in connexion with religious matters. 
Since the amalgamation of Anglo-Saxon and Norman French, 
many direct importations have oeen made of Latin and Greek 
words (especially in the departments of science and philosophy), 
and also of French, German, Spanish, and Italian words, with 
a few from more barbarous languages. 

For further details, and more extensive information on this 
subject, the learner is referred to Latham's " Handbook of the 
English Language," and Craik's " Outlines of the History of the 
English language." 

A List of the principal Latin Words from which 
Derivatives are formed in English.* 

Acer (akarp)^ acidns (fotir), acerbns (bitter); fusrid, acerbity, acrimony, 

acid. 
Acno {[sharpen); acute, acumen. 
Aedes (house); edifice, edify (literalfy, to build up), 

* In most coses only a few samples of the Sngllsh derivatiTes are given. 
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Aeqaas (letfel); eqnal, equation, equator, adequate, equity, iniqnity, equi- 
vocate, equinox. 

Aestimo (/ro/tie); estimate, esteem. Aestns (tide)', estnaiy. 

Aeternns, i.e. aeyitemns (of endless duraium); eternity, etemaL 

Aerum (age); coeval, primevaL Agger (heap); exaggerate. 

Ager (Jeld); agricoltare. 

Ago (/ set in motion, drwe^ do) ; agent, act, agile, agitate. 

Alftcer (drifib); alacrity. 

Alius (other)j alter (other o/iwo); alien, alibi, alter, alternate. 

Alo (I nourish); alimony, aliment. Altus (high, deep); altitude, ex&lt. 

Ambitio (going round, courting favour); ambition, ambitious. 

Arabulo (/ vioUc) ; amble, somnambulist (i.e. sleep-toalker), 

Amo (/ love), amicus (/riend)^ amor (love); amour, amorous, amicable, 
amiable. 

Amoenus (pleasant); amenity. Amplus (large); ample, amplify. 

Ango (/ choke), auxins; anxious, anxiety, anguish. 

Augulus (comeTf bend) ; angle. 

Anima (breath), animus (mind); animate, animal, magnanimous, animosity. 

Annul us (n'n^); annular. Annus (^ear); annual, anniversary. 

Anus (old woman); anile. Aperio (I open); April, aperient, aperture. 

Apis (bee); apiary. Appel]o(/ca^Q; appellation, appellant, appeal. 

Aptus (Jitted), apto (I fit); adapt, apt. 

Aqua (water) ; aqueous, aquatic, aqueduct. 

Arbiter (umpire, go-between); arbitrate, arbitrary. 

Arbor (^%6); arbour. Arca(e^«0; ark. Arcus(6o«7); aro, arch. 

Ardeo (Tbum); ardent, ardour, arson. Arduus (steep); arduous. 

Arena (sand); arena, arenaceous. Argentura (silver); argent. 

Argilla (c/irz^); argillaceous. Arguo (/prtwe); argue, argument. 

Aridns (drg); arid, aridity. Arma (fittings, arms); arms, arm, armour. 

Aro (/plough); arable, earing. Ars (skill); art, artist, artifice. 

Artup (Joint), articulus (little joint or fiastening); articulate, article. 

A sinus (ass); asinine. Asper (rough); asperity, exasperate. 

Andax (bold); audacious, audacity. Audio (I hear); audience, audible. 

Augeo (I increase); augment, auction j author, authority. 

Aurum (gold); puriferous. 

Auspex (one who takes omens from birds); auspicious, auspices. 

Auxiliiim (help); auxiliary. 

AvBTw^ (greedy) ; avarice, avaricious. A vidus (eerier); avidity. 

Avis (bird!); aviary. Auris (ear); aurist, auricular. 

Baiba (beard); barb, barbed, barber. Beatus (blessed) ; beatitude. 

Bellum (trar); belligerent, rebel. Bene (weH); beneficent, benediction. 

Benignus (Am^; benign. Bestia (&ea«0; beast, bestial. 

Kini (two bg two); binary. Bis (twice); bissextile, bisect. 

Biandus (oooo^m^); bland. BreYia (short) ; brief, brevity. 

Oaballus (Aor«e) ; cavalry. 

Cado, sup, casnm (I fall); cadence, ac-cident, oc-ca^ion, casual. 

Oaedo, caosum (/ cut); suicide, regicide, incision, concise, cement (i.e. 
caedimentum). 

Calamitas; calamity. Calcitro (/AicQ; recalcitrant. 
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Calculus {pobhle); oalcnlate. Calx; cbalk, calcine. 

Callus (Aan/«^tn), oallosus; callous. Campus ( p2atn) ; camp, encaiup. 

Candeo (/ bum or akine), candidus (tohite); candid, incaudeBcent, iu- 
cendiarj, candlci candour. 

Cania (di)g); canine. Canna (reed or tuie^j canalis; canal, channel. 

Canto (/ sing) ; chant, incantation. 

CapilluB (haur); capillary. Carmen (8ong)\ charm. 

Capio (/ take), captns (taken); captive, capacity, accept, conception, re- 
cipient, anticipate. 

Caput (head); cape, capital, captain, chapter, decapitate, precipitite. 

Carbo (coal); carbon, carboniferous. Career (prison); incarcerate. 

Caro, carnis (Jlesh); carnal, incarnate, charnel-house. 

Carpo (phiek); carp. Cams (dear); charity. 

Castigo (restrain); castigate, chastise. Castus (pure) ; chaste. 

Casus (J^/2mi^); case. Causa; cause. 

Caveo, cautum (I take core); caution. 

Cayus (hollow); cave, cavity, excavate. 

Cedo (Tgo); cede, precede, proceed, cession* 

Celeber (frequented) ; celebrate, celebrity. 

Celer (guick) ; celerity. Celo (/ hide) ; conceal. 

Censeo (/Judge); censor, censure. Centum (hundred); cent, century. 

Centrum; centre, concentrate, centrifugal. 

Cemo, cretum (/distinguish); discern, concern, discreet, secret. 

Certus (resolved); certain, certify. Cesso (/loiter); cease, cessation. 

Charta (paper); chart, charter, cartoon. 

Cingo (/gird); cincture, succinct. 

Circum (rofinJ), drcus (a circle) ; oirde, circulate, circuit, circumference. 

Cista (box); chest Cito (/rouse); citation, excite. 

Civis (citizen); civil, civic, city (from civitas). 

Clamo (/shout), clamor; claim, exclaim, clamour. 

Clams (bright); clear, clarify. Classis; class, classic. 

Claudo, clausum (/ shut) ; close, enclose, exclude, preclude. 

Clemens (mild); clemency, inclement. 

Clino (/bend); incline, recline, declension. 

Clvms {sloping ground); declivity. Coelebs (6ac^Zor); celibacy. 

Coelum (heaven); celestial. Cogito (coagito — / think) ; cogitate. 

Cognosce (/examine, know); recognize, cognizant. 

Colo, cultum (/tiU); culture, cultivate, colony. 

Color; colour. Columna; column. 

Comes (oompofiton); concomitant, count. 

Commodus (convenient) ; commodious, commodity, incommode. 

Communis; common, community. Contra (against) ; counter. 

Copia(;»Z6nfy); copious. Copulo (/jointoge^ier); copulative. 

Coqno, coctum (/boO); cook, decoction. 

Cor, cordis (heart); cordial, concord, record. Corona; crown. 

Corpus (bodg) ; corps, corpse, incorporate, corporeal, coi*pulent. 

Cras {to-morrow) ; procrastinate. 

Credo (/ believe) ; creed, credulous, incredible, credit Creo; create. 

Creaoo, cretum (/grow); increase, accretion, crescent. 
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Crimen {charg^ ; crimOi criminal. Crispas (eutUd) ; crisp. 

Cradns (mw), crudellB; crael, cmde. Crasta; crust. 

Crux i^crou) ; crusadoi crhcify, excruciate. 

Cubo, cambo (/'m); succumb, recumbent. 

Cubitus (a hendf e(bow) ; cubit. Culpa {famli) ; inculpate, culpable. 

Culler; coulter. Cumulus (Aeap); accumulate. 

Cupidus {eager) \ cupid, cupidity. 

Cura {care) ; curator, curious, procure, secure. 

Curro, cursum (/ rtaC)\ concur, discursive, current, curricle, auccour, 

course. 
Curvus {pent)\ cunre. Custodia {gwu€)\ custody. 
Damno ; damn, condemn. Debeo, debitnm (/ owe) ; debt, debit. 
Debilis (weak) ; debility. Decern (ten) ; December, decimal, decimate. 
Decens (ftecomtn^), decor, deoorus; decent, decorous. 
Densus; dense, condense. 
Dens, dentis {tooth)\ dentist, trident, indent. 
Desidero (/ long for) \ desire, desiderate. 
Deus {Go€t) ; deity, deify, deodand (to he given to God). 
Dexter {right) ; dexterous, dexterity. 
Dico, dictum (/ eay) ; contradict, predict, diction, dictate. 
Dies {doif) ; diary, diurnal. 
Digitus (jinger); digit, digital. Dirus; dire. 
Dignus {worthy) ; condign, dignity, dignify. 
Disco (/ learr^ ; disciple, discipline. 
Divido; divide, division. Divinus; divine. 
Do, datum {I give); dative, addition, date, 
poceo (/ teach) ; docile, doctor, doctrine. 
Dolor { grief) f doleo {I grieve); dolorous, condole. 
Domo {T tame) ; indomitable. Done {Ipreeent) ; donation, condoDe. 
Domus {houBe); domicile. i 

Dominus {master) ; dominate, dominant, domineer. I 

Dormio {I sleep); dormant, dormitory, dormouse. 
Dubius {doubtful) ; doubt, dubious, indubitable. 
Duco, ductum (/ lead), dux (feocfer) ; conduct, duke, adduce, seduce, 

educate. 
Duo {tm) ; dual, duet, duel. 

Durus (hard), dure {I harden); endure, durable, indurate. 
Ebrius (^run^en) ; ebriety, inebriate. Edo {Teat); edible, esculent. 
Ego (/) ; egotist. Emo (/ bug) ; redeem, exempt. 
Eo, ivi, itum {T go); exit, initial, transit, perlsb. 
Equus {horse), eques {horseman) ; equine, equerry, equitation. 
Erro (I wander); err, error, erroneous, erratic, aberration. 
Esca (food) ; esculent. Examine (/ weigh) ; examine. 
Exemplam; example, sample. Exerceo; exercise. 
Expedio (/ set free) ; expedite, expedition. 
Experior (/ try) ; experiment, expert, experience. 
Faber {mechanic, engineer), fabricor; fabricate. 
Fabula {little story) ; fable, fabulous. Facetus (clever) ; facetious. 
Facies (make or appefurance) j face, facial, superficial. 
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Facilis {easy) ; facile, facility, difficulty, faculty, facilitate. 

Faoio (/ mcdke, do) ; fact, faction, affect, infect, defect, deficient, benefactor, 

mannfkctory, perfect. 
Fallo (/ deceive) ; fitlse, fail, fallible. 

Fama {report); fame, infamons. Familia; family, familiar. 
Fans {speaking\ fatnm (tohat is spoken or decreed); infant, fate, fatal. 
Fannm {templt) ; fane, profane, fanatic- Fastidinm {loathing) ; fastidioni. 
Fatnns {tasiBless, fifk/)\ fatuous, infatuated. Faveo; fitYour. 
Febris; fever, febrifuge, febrile. Fecundns {fertile); fecundity. 
Felia {c€U); feline. Felix {happy); felicity. 
Femina {tpoman); feminine, effeminate. 
Fero (/ hear); fertile, infer, defer, circumference; part, latua; dilate, 

translate. 
Feroz; ferociouB, ferocity. Ferrum {iron); ferruginous. 
Feireo (/ boit) ; ferrent, fervid, effervesce. 
Festus {solemn, joyfut) ; festive* feast Fibra; fibre. 
Fides {faith), tido {I trust) \ fidelity, confide, perfidy, defy. 
Figo, fixum {I fasten) ; fix, crucifix. Filius {son) ; filial, affiliate. 
Findo, fissum (/ deave) ; fissure, fissile. 
Fingo, fictum (l shake) ; fiction j figure, feign. 
Fendo (/ strike) ; offend, defend, fonder. 
Finis {end) ; final, finite, finish, confine, define, infinitive. 
Firmus; firm, confirm, affirm. Fiseus {ireaswy); fiscal, confiscftte. 
Flaccidus ; flaccid. Flagellum {scourge) ; flagellation* 
Flagitium {disgrace) ; flagitious. Flagro (/ bum) ; flagrant, conflagration. 
Flamma; flame, inflammation. Flo, flatum {I blow); inflate, flatulent. 
Flecto (/ bend) ; deflect, inflect, flexible, circumflex. 
Fligo, ffictnm (/ strike) ; afflict, conflict, profligate. 
Flos, floris {Jlower) ; flora, florid, floral, effloresce. 
Fluo, fluxum {I flow), flnctus {wave) ; flux, fluxion, influence, superfluous 

fluctuate, fluid. 
Fodio, fossum (/ dig) \ foese, fossil. 
Folium (Jecf) ; foliage, folio, exfoliate, trefoil. 
Fons; fount, font, fountain. Forma; form, reform, inform. 
Formido {Jear); formidable. Fors, fortnna; fortune, misfortune. 
Fortis {strong) ; fort, fortify, fortitude, fortress. 
Frango, fractum (/ break); fragile, frail, infringe^ infraction, refraction, 

refractory, fragment, fracture. 
Frater (firoiher); fraternal, firatricide. Fraus, fraudis; fraud. 
Frequens; frequent. Frioo (/ mft) ; friction. 
Frigns {cold); frigid, refrigerate. Frivolus; frivolous. 
Frons; front, affront, frontispiece. Fmgalis; frugal. 
Fruges, fVuctus {fruit), fruor (/ enjoy) ; fruit, fVuctify, fruition. 
Frustra {in vat») ; frustrate. Fugio (//ee) ; fugitive, refuge. 
Fulgeo (/ UghtetC) ; refulgent-. Fulmen {thunderbolt) ; fulminate. 
Fumus {smoke); ftimigate, fume. 

Fundus (bottom) ; found, foundation, fundamental, profound. 
Fangor {I dfeckarge); function, defunct. Funus; funeral. 
Fur {thief )i furtive. FutilUj futile. 
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Gairio (Ipralih)^ ganruUms. 

G«la {ice) ; gelid, congeal, jelly, gelatiDe. Gemma; gem. 

Gens {raoe)f gigno (root gen, / U^ei); genua (land); gentile, genenfie. 
generation, gender, d^enerate, general, gentle, genteel. 

Gennen (hut); germinate. 

Gero, gestnm (/ hear) ; gesture, soggest, belligerent, vioe-gerent. 

Glades {tee) ; glass, gladal, glacier. Glaus {kernel) ; gland, glandular. 

Gleba {clod); glebe. 

Globus {baU)t glomero (JmaJbe iiUo a halt); globe, conglomerate. 

Gloria; glory. 

Gradns (step), gradior, gressum (/waft); grade, d^prade, digreaaioii, con- 
gress, transgress. 

Grandis (large) ; grand, aggrandize. Granum ; grain. 

Gratia; grace, gratuitous, ingratitude. Gratus; grateful, gratitude. 

Gravis (heavy) ; grave, gravitation. 

Grex (Jhck) ; gregarious, congregate. Gubemo (Ipiht) ; goTem. 

Habeo, babitum (/ have) ; bave, babit, probibit. 

Habito (dweS) ; babitation, inbabit. 

Haereo (/ stick) ; adbere, adbesion, besitate. 

Haeres or beres (heir); inberit, bereditary. 

Halo (/ breaihe) ; exhale, inbale. Haurio, baustnm (/ draw) ; ex^nst. 

Herba ; herb, herbaceous. Hibemns (wmiry) ; hibernate. 

Histrio (actor) ; histrionic. Homo (man), humanus ; human, homicide. 

Honestus ; honest. Honor ; honour, honourable, honorary. 

Horreo (Iskudder)^ horror, horridus ; horror, horrid, horrify, abhor. 

Hortor ; exhort. Hortus (garden) ; horticulture. 

Hospes (guest) ; hospitable, hospice, host. Hostis (enemy) i hoatile. 

Homeo (/ am wet) ; humid, humour. 

Humus (jground) ; exhume, humble, humiliate. 

Ignis (fire) ; ignite, igneous. Ignore ; ignore, ignorant. 

Imago; image, imagine. Imbecillis (toeoil;) ; imbecile. Imbao; imbue. 

Impero (Iconmumd), imperium; empire, emperor, imperious, impecative. 

Index, indico (Ipoiu) ; indicate, indicative. 

Inferus (low , placed tmdemeaih) ; inferior, infernal. 

Ingenium (talent^ disposition) ; mgenious. 

Ingenuus (natitfe) ; ingenuous, ingenuity. Insula (island) ; insular, ina^ ^^^t^^. 

Integer (whiole, sound) ; integral, integrate, integrity. 

Intelligo (/perceive) ; intelligent, intellect. Invito; invite. 

Ira (anger) ; ire, irate, irascible. Irrito (I provoke) ; irritate. 

Irrigo; irrigate. Iterum (again) ; reiterate. 

Iter, itineris (journey) ; itinerant. 

Jaceo (/ Ue down) ; aajacent. 

Jacio, jactum (Itkrotp)\ eject, reject, object, adjective, conjecture, subject 

Jocus; joke, jocular. Jubeo, jussum (I order); jussive. 

Judex; judge, judicious, abjudicate, prejudice. 

Jugum (yoke) ; coojngal, conjugate, subjugate. 

Jugulum (eoUar-bone) ; jugular. 

Jungo, junctum; join, joint, juncture, conjunction, injunction. 

Jure (/ swear); conjure, jury, peijury. 
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Ju8 {Justice), jastus (Just) ; jast, nnjost, injury, justify, jurisdiction. 

JuTenis {y^img); javenila, junior. Labor; labour, laborious, laboratory. 

Labor, hxpsas sum (/ slide) ; lapse, elapse, collapse. 

Lac, laotis {mUk); lacteal, lactic Laoero (Jmam^)] lacerate. 

Lacrima (tear); lacrimose. Lacus; lake. 

Laedo, laesum (/ dash or hurt) ; lesion, elide, elision, collision. 

Lamentor ; I lament. Langneo, languidus; languid, languish. 

Lapis, lapidis (stone) ; lapidary, dilapidate. Largus ; large. 

Lassus (loearsf); lassitude. Lateo (//m hid) ; latent. 

Xiatus (broad) ; latitude. Latus, lateris (side) ; lateral, equilateral. 

Lans, laudis (praise) ; laud, laudation, laudable. 

Lavo (/ wash) ; lavatory, lavation, lave. Laxus (loose) ; lax, relax. 

Lego (/ send or depute) ; legate, allege, legacy. 

Lego, lectum (/ gatherf choose) ; collect, select, elect, recollect, lecture, 

college, legion. 
Lenis (smooth) ; lenity. Lentus (Jlexible) ; relent. 
Levis (light), levo (/ lift) ; levity, alleviate, relieve, elevate. 
Lex, legis (law) ; legal, legitimate, legislate. 
Liber (free) ; liberal, liberate, deliver. Liber (book) ; library, libel. 
Libo (I pour) ; libation. Libra (bakmce) ; deliberate, libration. 
Licet (it is lawful) ; licence, illicit. Lignum (loooeQ ; ligneous. 
Ligo (Ids) ; ligament, religion, league, allegiance, oblige. 
Ltmen (ihreshoid) ; eliminate. Limes, limitis {boundary) ; limit. 
Linea; line, lineal. Lingua (fongue) ; linguist, language. 
Linquo, lictnm (/ leoio^ ; relinquish, relict, delinquent. 
Liquor, liquidus; liquor, liquid, liquefy. 
Litera; letter, literal, illiterate. Lividus (dark blue)\ livid. 
Locus (p^oce), loco (I place); locate, local, locomotion. 
Longus; long, longitude, elongate. 
Loquor, locutus (/ vpeak), loquax; elocution, loquacious, colloquy, 

eloquent. Lucrum (^otn); lucrative, lucre. 
Ludo, lusnm (IpUq/) ; elude, prelude, illude, illusion, ludicrous. 
Lumen (light) ; luminous, illuminate. Luna (moon); lunar, lunatic. 
Luo, Intum (/ wash) ; dilute, ablution, diluvial. 
Lustrum (purification) ; lustre, lustrous, lustration, illustrate. 
Lux (light) ; lucid, elucidate. 

Maobina ; machine. Macula (spot ) ; immaculate. 
Magister (master) ; magistrate, magisterial. 

Magnus (great), migor (greater) ; magnitude, majesty, minority, mayor. 
Mains (had); malice, malignant, maltreat, malady. 
Mamma (breast) ; mamma, mammalia. 

Mando (commit, enjoin); mandate, command, commend, remand. 
Maneo, mansum (/ remain); mansion, remain, remnant, permanent, 

imminent. 
Maous (hand); manual, manuiactory, manuscript, midntain, manadle, 

emancipate, manumit Mare (sea); marine, maritime, mariner. 
Mars ; martial. Massa ; mass, massive. 
Mater (mother) ; maternal, matricide, matron, matrix, matriculate, 

matrimony. Materia (timber, stuff) ; matter, material. 
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Matnnu (rfpe) ; mfttare, immstnre, premftture. 

Jfedeor (/ A«aO, medictoa; remedy, medicine, madicii 

Medins (middle) ; mediator, medioodtf , inmediate. 

Mel (Aofuy) ; melliflnoML. Mellor (better) ; ameliorate. 

Membmm ; awmber, membrane. 

Memor (pnnd/uf), memini (/ remember); remember, memory, memorii], 

memoir, commemorate, comment. Mendax (2y»i^) ; mendacioii& 
Mendions (beggar) ; mendicant, mendicity. 
Mendimi {foMlt) ; amend, mend, emendation. 

Mens, mentis {mind) ; mental, Tebement. Mereo, meritnm (/ desmve) ; merit 
Merge, mersnm {T plunge); immene, merge, emeigeney. Meras; mere. 
Merz (toarvf) ; merchant, commerce, mercer, market. 
Metier, mensos snm (/ metuure) ; immense, mensuration, measure. 
Migro (/ change my abode) ; migrate. 
Miles, militis {eoldier) ; military, militia. 
Mille (tAofMOfuQ ; mile, millennium, million. 
Minister {eervanf) ; minister, ministary. 

Minor ikes), minuo (/ lessen) ; diminish, minor, minority, minnte. 
Mims (wonderful) ; admire, miracle. 
Misceo, mixtnm (/ una;) ; miscellany, promiscuous. 
Miser (wretched) ; miser, miserable, misery, commiserate. 
Mitigo ; mitigate. 

Mitto, missum {I tend) ; emit, admit, permit, promise, missioii, miseile. 
Modus (measure) ; mode, mood, model, moderate, modest, modulation. 
Mola ; mill-stone, meal, molar, immolate, emolument (the miUer^epergmrit^. 
Mollis (soft) ; emollient, mollify, moUusk. 
Moneo, monltum (/ warrC); admonish, monument, monster, monitor, 

money (what is distinguished by a mark or token), 
Mons, montis ; mount, mountain, surmount, dismount, promontory. 
Monstro (/ show) ; demonstrate. Morbus (disease) ; morbific, morbid. 
Mordeo, morsum (/ bite) ; remorse, morseL 

Mors, mortis (death) ; mortal, mortuary. Mos, moris (custom) ; moral 
Moreo, motum (/ mow); mobilis, momentum; move, motiye, moment 

mobility, emotion. Mula; mule. 
Multus (mang) ; multitude, multiform, multiple, multiply (plico-plez). 
Mundus (world); mundane. 

Munio (I fortify) ; munition, ammunition, muniment. 
Munus, muneris (gifty share) ; remunerate, immunity. 
Mums (watt); mural, intramural. 

Musa (muse) ; music, amuse, museum. Mutilus (maimect) ; mutilate. 
Muto (/ change) ; mutable, mutation^ commute, transmute. 
Karro ; narrate, narrative. Nasns (nose) ; nasal. 
Nasoor, natus sum (/ am bom) ; nasoent, natal, native, nation, cognate, 

nature, natural. 
Navis (ship) ; naval, navigate, navy. Nauta (aaUor) ; nautical, nautilni. 
Necesse; necessary, necessitude, necessity. 

Necto, nexum (/ tie) ; connect, annex. Nefas (wickedness) ; nefarionv. 
Nego (/ deny) ; negation, renegade. Negotiuro, (business) ; negotiate. 
Kervus (string); nerve, enervate. Neuter (not either).; neuter, neutral 
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Niger (Naek); negro. Nihil (notUi^); annihilate. 
Noceo (/ Atir<) ; innqoent, noxious, innocaoos. 

No-SCO, notom (/ know) ; no-men (name), no-bilis (noble) ; nonn, name, nomi- 
nate, nominal, noble, ignoble, ignominy, note, notation, notion, 
notice. Non {not).; non-entity, non-age. 

Norma (rule) ; normal, enonnons. Novem (iitne) ; November. 

NoTus {new) ; novel, innovate, renofitt, novice. 

Nox, nootis {nighi );. nocturnal, eqninox. 

Nabo {I marry); nuptial, connubial. Nndns (nahect); nude, denude. 

Nullus {none) ; nullity, nullify, annul. 

Numerus {number); numeral, enumerate. 

Nuntio (/ amuuace) ; nuncio, announce, renounce, renunciation. 

Nutrio (/ nourish) ; nutritious, nutriment, nurse. 

Nympba ; nymph. Oblivio (from liv-idus) ; oblivion. 

Obliqaus ; oblique. Obitcoenus ; obscene. Obscums {dark) ; obscure. 

Occulo, occultum {I hide); occult. 

Occupo (/ laff hold of) ; occupy, occupation. 

Ooto {eight) ; octave, octavo, October. 

Oculus (eye, bud) ; ocular, oculist, inoculate. 

Odium {hatred) ; odious, odium. 

Odor {smelt) ^ oleo (/ smell) ; odour, odorous, redolence, olfactory. 

Officium {duty, business) ; office, officious. Oleum {oH) ; oleaginous. 

Omen ; ominous, abominate. 

Omnis (oS) ; omnipotent, omnibus {for off). 

Onus, oneris {load) ; onerous, exonerate. Opacus {shaded) ; opaque. 

Opinor {T think); opine, opinion. Optimns {best); optimist. . 

Opto (/ desire) ; option, adopt. Opus, operis {work) ; operate. 

Orbis {circle) ; orb, orbit, exorbitant. 

Ordo, ordinis {order) ; ordinate, ordain, ordinary. 

Orior, ortus sum (/ Wm) ; orient, origin, abortive. 

Oro (/ speak) ; orator^ oracle, adore, inexorable. 

Ob, oris {face) ; oral. Oscnlor (/ kiss) ; oscillate. 

Ovum {effg); oviparous, oval. 

Paciscor, pectus sum (/ make an agreemeni) ; pact, compact. 

Pagina ; page. Pagus {village) ; pagan, peasant. 

Pallium {doak) ; pall, palliate. 

Pallor rpaiiaieM); palleo, {I am pale); pallor, pallid. Palma; palm. 

Palpo U stroke); palpable, palpitate. 

Palus (stake) ; pale, palisade, impale. 

Pando , pansum and passum (/ spread) ; expand, expanse, compass, pace. 

Pango, pactum {I fasten); compact, .impinge. 

Panis {bread) ; pantry. Par {equal) ; parity, peer, compare. 

Parco, parsum (/ spars) ; parsimony. Pareo (/ appear) ; apparent. 

Pario (/ bring forth) ; (Mtfent, viviparous. 

Paro {I prepare) ; impair, repair, prepare, compare, comparative. 

Pars, partis {part) ; partition, impait, party, particle, participle, parse, 
particular, bipartite. Pasco, pastum {I feed) ; pasture, repast, pastor. 

Pateo (/ lie open); patent. 

Pater (father); paternal, patron, patrimony, patrician, patristic 
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Pstria (eomky) ; patriot, ezpttriate. 

PatioT) pawns sum {Ituffer); patient, passion, passive. 

Panper [poor) ; panper, pauperism. Pavio (/ ram tight) ; pa vie, paremeDt 

Paz, pads {peace) ; pacific. 

Peooo (/ M») ; peccant, impeccable, peccadillo. 

Pectus, pectoris {breast) ; pectoral, expectorate. 

Peculinm {primteproperttf); peculiar, peculation. 

Pecunia {monet/) ; pecuniary, Pellis {skin) ; peltry. 

Pello, pnlsnm (IdrtM); compel, repel, repulse, pulse, pulsation. 

Pendeo {I hang), pendo, pensum {I hang or weigh); depend, expend, pen- 
sion, pensive, recompense, pendulum, compensate, perpendicnlsr, 
pensile. Pene {almost) ; peninsula. 

Penetro {I pierce) ; penetrate. 

Pennria (toant); penury, penurious. Perdo (I lose); perdition. 

Persona (masJs) ; person. 

Pes, pedis (foot) ; pedal, pedestrian, impede, expedite, biped. 

Pestis {plagve); pest, pestilence. 

Peto, petitum {ask, seek) ; petition, compete, repeat, appetite. 

Pingo, pictum {paint); depict, picture, pigment, Picts. 

Pilo (/ steal) ; pillage, compile. Piscis {Jish) ; piscatory. 

Pius {duHfuC) ; pious, piety, pity, expiate. 

Placeo {I phase) ; placid, placable, complaisant, pleasant. 

Plango; com- plain, plaint. Planta; plant, plantation. 

Planus (letfef) ; plane, plain, explain. 

Plaudo (/ clap) ; applaud, applause, plaudit, plausible. 

Plebs {commonalti/) ; plebeian. 

Plecto, plexus (/ weave) ; complex, perplex. 

Pleo {I fill), plenus {fidl); plenary; complete, replete. 

Plico {I /(id); implicate, apply, application, comply, reply, anpplicate, 
suppliant, dnplicity, double, complex, pliable, surplice, aocomplioe. 

Ploro {I weep); deplore, explore. Pluma; plume. 

Plumbum {lead); plumber, plummet. 

Plus, pluris {more) ; plural, surplus. 

Poena {fins) ; penal, punitive, punisb, repent, penance, penitent. . 

Polio; polish, polite. 

Pondns, ponderis {weighlS ; pound, ponderous, preponderate, ponder. 

Pono, positum (/ j£ice) ; impose, repose, deposit, compound, position, 
component. Pons {bridge) ; pontoon. 

Populus {people) ; popular,' depopulate, public, publish. 

Porcus {hog) ; pork. 

Porta {door) ; portal, portico, porthole. 

Porto {learrg); export, portable, support. Portns; port. 

Possum {lean); possible, potent 

Post (fl(/ter); posterity. Postis; post. Postulo (/ (fenunKQ ; postulate. 

Praeda (phmder); predatory, depredation, prey. 

Pravus (crooked) ; depraved. 

Preoor (J prc^); deprecate, precarious (depending on entreatt/), 

Prehendo (Tgnup); apprehend, apprehension. 

Piemo, pressum (I press); express. 
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Pritnns (Jir»i)'^ prime, primitivef primeyal, primrose. 

Princeps (^prince)\ priDcipalf principle. Pristinns, pristine. 

Privo (/ deprive^ tnahe separate) ; 4epri^, private, privacy, privy. 

Probo {I approve, make goocl); prove, probe, probation, probable, reprobate. 

Probns (honest, good); probity. Probrum (a shameful act); opprobrious, 

PromptQS, yVom promo (re(tdy)i prompt, promptitude. 

Pronns; prone. Propago; propagate. 

Prope (near), proximus (nearest); propinquity, proximate, proximity. 

Proprins {one*s own); proper, property, propriety, appropriate. 

Prorio (/»^cA); prurient. Pudor («Aafn«), pudet; impudent. 

Poer(&o^); puerile. Pugil (boxer); pugilist. 

Pugua (Jight), pugno (I fight) ; pugnacious, impugn, repugnance. 

Pnlmo (2tm^«) ; pulmonary. Pulpa; pulp. 

Pnngo, pnnctum (/ pru^); pungent, puncture, punctuation, expunge, 

point, appoint. Pnppis {stem); poop. 

Pupus, pupulus, pupillus (a Uule boy); puppet, pupil. 
Purgo (/ cleanse); purge, purgatory. 
Purpura; purple. Purus; pure, purify. 
Puto (/ cut, calculate, think) ; amputate, computate repute, depute, 

putative. Putris (rotten); putrid, putrefy. 
Quaero, quaesitum (I seek); question, inquire, require, query, quest, exqui- 
site, inquest. Qualis (of which Jiind); quality, qualify. 
Qjaantas (how great); quantity. 
Quatio, qiuissnm (cutio, cussum in compounds; I shake or strike); quasb, 

percussion, discuss. 
Qnatuor (four), quartus (fourth), quadra (square); quart, quarto, 

quarter, quadrature, qnadrant, quadratic. 
Qneror (I complain); querulous. Qaies, quietis (rest); quiet, acquiesce. 
Quinque (five); quintessence. Radius (rod, rag); radius, radiate. 
Radix, radicis (root); radish, radical, eradicate. 
Rado, rasum (/ scrape) ; erase, razor, abrade. 
Ramus (branch) ; ramification. 
Rapio, raptum (/ snatch); rapid, rapture, rapine, rapaoiouf^, ravish, 

ravage, raven, ravenous. Rams (thin) ; rare, rarefy. 
Ratio (reckoning, calculation, proportion); reason, ratiocination, rational, 

ration. Ratus (reckoned, fixed); ratify, rate. 
Rego, rectum (/ make straight); regular, direct, erect, regent, regimen, 

regiment, rector, rectify. 
Rex, regis (king ; not the same root as the last); regal, regicide: Regnum; 

reijB^n, regnant, interregnum. 
Reperio (/.Z&icO; rep^'^o'y- Repo (/ cre^) ; reptile. 
Res (thing); real, republic. Rete (net); retiuM, reticule. 
Rideo, risum (I laugh); deride, risible, ridicule, ridiculous. 
Rigeo (/ am stiff); rigid, rigour. 

Rigo (i water); irrigate, irriguous. Ritns; rite, ritual. 
Rivus (brook), rivalis (having the same brook in common); river, rival, 

derive, arrive, rivulet. 
Rohnr (oak^ strength) ; robust, corroborate. 
Rodo, rosum (I gnaw) ;. corrode, corrosion. 
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Rogo {Tails); arrogate, d«rogale, rogation, prorogue. Boaa; rose. 

Rota (wheel); rotate, rotary. Rotnndaa (round); rotund, rotnnditj. 

Rndis (untaught); mde, eradite, mdiment. Rnga (wrinkle); cormgate. 

Raminaro (to chew the cud); nxminate. - Rumor; rnmoar. 

Rampo, mptnm (I break); raptnro, abmpt, ernption, oormpt, bankrupt. 

Rao (/ rmh) ; min. Rnseatns (djfed red) ; msaet. 

Rob, mris (oowUri/); rustic, rural. Sacous; sack. 

Saoer (saered), sacerdos (prieat'); sacred, sacrament, sacrifice, oonflecrate. 

sacerdotal, sacristan. Sagax {knowing); sage, sagacioiis, presage. 
Sal; salt, saline, salary {properly an aUowancejfbr salt), 
Salio, saltum, tn compounds sUltum (/ leap); satient, asaail, assanlt, 

salmon {the leaping JUh), desultory, exult, insult, saltatory. 
Salus, salutis {eafety); salute, salutary. 

Saluber; salubrious. Salvus (tfo/e) ; salyation, salve, salvo, saviour. 
Sancio, sanctum {I contecrate); sanction. Sanctns (holy); saint, sanctifr. 
Sanguis, sanguinis (J>lood) ; sanguinary, sanguine, consanguinity. 
Sano (/ make sound) ; sanative, sanatory. 
Sanus (sound); sane, sanity, sanitary. 

Sapio (/ taste^am toue), sapor (taste); savour, sapient, insipid. 
Satelles (aUendant); satellite. 

Satis {enough\ satnr (fuS)^ satio (I fiU); satiate, satiety, saturate, satisfy. 
Scando (/ climb) ; scan, scansion, ascend, descend, condescend. 
Scindo, scissum {I split); rescind, abscissa, scissors. 
Scintilla (spark) ; scintillate. 

Scio (/ know) ; science, prescience, omniscience, conscious. 
Scribo, scriptum (/ write) ; scribe, describe, scripture, postscript. 
Scrupulus (a UtUe pebble); scruple, scmpulous. 
Sorutor (leacanUne); scrutiny, inscrutable. 
Seco, sectum (I cut); sect, section, insect, dissect, segment, secant. 
Secolum (agSf world); secular. 
Sedeo, sessum (/ sit)^ sido (/ set), sedo (/ settle), session, sedentarr. 

sedulous, sediment, assess, possess, preside, subside, assiduous, 

consider, sedate. 
Semi (half); semicircle. Senex {old-man); senile, senior, senate. 
Sentio (I feel, think), sensus {feeUng); sentient, scent, sentence, assent, 

sense, sensual, sensitive. Septem {seven) ; September, septennial. 
Sepelio (/6tiry),sepulcrum; sepulture, sepulchre. 
Sequester {an umpire) ; sequestrate, sequestered. 

Sequor, secatus {I follow), secundus (following); sequence, sequel, con- 
sequent, persecute, second. 
Sero, sertum {I set in a row) ; insert, exert, desert, series, sermOD. 
Semen {seed); seminary, disseminate. Serus; sere. 
Servus {slave), servio {I serve), servo {I watch or preserve); serf, servile, 

servitude, servant, servitor, preserve, observe, deserve. 
Sidus {star); sidereal. 

Signum; sign, signify, signal, resign, design, assignation 
Sileo (/ am silent) ; silent, silence. Silva {wood) ; sylvan. 
Similis {like); similar, assimilate, resemble, semblance, simulate. 
Simul (^<»^et4er) ; simultaneous. Sincerus; sincere. 
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Singuli (one h$ one) ; nngle, siDgiilar. Sinister; Binlster. 
SinoB {bend) ; sine, sinnouB. 
Sisto (/stop, I stand); consist, insist, resist. 
Socios (companion); social, society. Sol (etm); solar, solstice. 
Solemnis (anmuUt/estwe); solemn. Solidus; solid, solder. 
Sollioito; solicit. Solor; oon-sole, solace. 

Solmn (growtd); soil. Connected perhaps with this, is the root sul or 
sU in exsul (exile) ; consul (consul) ; counsel. The root is really 
identical with sed or sid in eecieo and sido. 
Solus (o^one) ; sole, solitude. 
SoIyo, solutum (/ loosen) ; solve, solution, dissolute. 
Somnus (sk^); somnolent. Sopor (sleep); soporiBc. 
Sonus; sound, sonorous, consonant. Sordes (dirt)\ sordid. 
Spargo, sparsum (/ strew) ; sparse, disperse. 
Spatium ; space, spacious, expatiate. 
Specie, speotum (/ look)^ species (appearance^ kind); special, specious, 

respect, aspect, spectator, speculate, despise, suspicion. ■ 
Spemo (Ir^ct); spam. Spero (I hope); despair, desperate. 
Spiro (r breathe) J spiritus (breath); spirit, aspire, conspire. 
Splendeo (/ ffttne) ; splendour, splendid. SpoUum; spoil, spoliation. 

Spondee, sponsum (IpronUse, barffoin); sponsor, spouse, respond, response, 

despond. Stagnus (standing); stagnant, stagnate. 
Stella (star) ; constellation, stellar. Sterilis ; sterile. 
Sterno, stratum (/ tltrotp down, spread) ; prostrate, consternation. 
Stilla (drop); distil. Stilus; style. Stimulus (jffoad); stimulate. 
Stipendium (pay) ; stipend, stipendiary. Stirps (root) ; extirpate. 

Sto, Btatum (/ stand); station, stature, stable, distant, obstacle, super- 
stition, armistice, substance, substantive. 
Statue (I set up); statue, statute, constitute. Strenuus; strenuous; 
Stringo, strictum (T tighten); stringent, strain, constrain; strict, strait. 
Strangulo (I slnmgle). 

Struo, structum (I pile up); construct, destroy, destruction, oonstme. 
Studium (zeal, eagemess)^ studeo (I can eager); study, student. 
Stupeo (I am amazed); stupid. 
Suadeo, suasum (/ advise) ; suasion, persuade. 

Sublimis (raised aloft); sublime, sublimate. Subtilis; subtile, subtle. 
Sado (7 sweat) ; exude. 
Sum (lam); root es, ens (being); entity, present, absent: Futurus (about 

to be) ; future. Summus (highest) ; sum, summit, consummate. 
Samo, samptum (I take); assume, consume, consumption. 
Super (above) J superus (upper), supremns (highest); superior, supreme, 

supernal. Supinus (on tAsftoc^); supine. 
Surge, surrectum (Trise); surge, resurrection, insurrection. 
Tabula (board) ; table, tablet, tabular, tabulate. 

Taceo (lam silent); tacit, reticence, taciturn. Taedium (disgust); tedious. 
Tango, tactum (/ touch); tact, contact, tangible, contagion, contiguous, 

attain, pertain, attach. Taxo; tax, taxation. 
Tardus (slow); retard, tardy. 
Tego, tectum (I cover); protect, integument. 
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Temera (ra$hlj/); temeritj. Temno {ItUipim); ooniemii, contfempL 

Tempero (/ moderate) : temperate, temper. 

Templam; temple, oootempUte^ 

Tempniy temporie (time); temporal, temporaij, teDae. 

Tendo, tenaam (/ stretdi) ; contend, intend, tenae» intenae, »^»niim- 

Ttnao, tentnm (/ hold) ; tenant, tennie, tenaoeons, tenoor, retain, eonttic. 
content, retinue, tendril, cootinnona. Tener; tender. 

Tento or tempto (/ try) ; tempt, attempt, temptation. 

Tennii {tkin); tenuity. Tepeo (/am worm); tepid. 

TerminoB {boundary) ; term, terminate, exterminate, determine. 

Tero, tritum (/ rub) ; trite, contrition, attrition, detriments 

Terra {earth) ; terrestrial, terrene, inter, terrier, terrace. 

Terreo {I frighten) ; terrifj, terrible, terror, deter. 

Teatis {wUnets) ; testify, testimony, attest, detest, protests 

Texo, textum {I weave) ; text, context, texture, textile. 

Timeo {I/ear) ; timid. Torpeo (/ am numb) ; torpid. 

Torqueo, tortum (/ twist) ; torsion, contort, contortion, tortnre, torments. 

Torreo, tostum {I parch) ; torrid, toast. Totus (whole) ; total. 

Trako, tractum {I draw); tracto (/ handle); treat, tract* contract, attract. 
tractable, tractate. Tranquillus; tranquil. 

Tremo {I tremble); tremonr, tremulous, tremendous. 

Trepido {I am in disorder) ; trepidation. 

Tres, tria (three); trefoil, trident, trinity. Tribuo (I assign); tribute. 

TribuB; tribe, tribune. Triumphus; triumph. 

Tmdo, trusum (/ tArt»<) ; extrude, intrusion. Tmncus;*tnink, truncated. 

Tueor (I protect); tuition, tutor. 

Tnmeo (/ sweU) ; tumid, tumour, tumult, contumely, tomb. 

Tuber (a swelling) ; protuberance, tubercle. 

Tundo, tusum (/ Ihimp) ; contusion. 

Turba (fno6) ; turbulent, turbid, disturb. Turpis {foul) ; tnrfMtnde. 

Uber {fidder)^ exuberant. Ubique (everywhere) ; ubiquity. 

Ulcus, ulceris («0re) ; ulcer, ulceration. 

Ultra (peyond), ulterior (further)^ ultimus (furthest) \ ulterior, ultimate, 

penult. Umbra (shade) ; umbrage, umbrageous, umbrella. 
Uncia (a twelfth part); ounce, inch, uncial, unciary. 
Unguo, unctum (/ anoini) ; unguent, ointment, unction. 
Unda (trooe), uadare (to rise in waves); abound, redound, abundant, 

inundate. 
Unus (one) ; union, unity, unit, triune, uniform, universe, oniyeraal, unique. 
Urbs (city) ; urban, urbane, suburb. 
Urgeo (I press); urge, urgent. Uma; urn. 
Uro, ustum (/6um); combustion. 
Utor, uftus sum (/ um) ; use, usage, utility, usury, usurp. 
Uxor (wife) ; uxorious. Yacca (cow) ; vaccine, Taccioation. 
Yaco (/ am unoccupied) ; vacant, vacation, vacate, Yacuum, evacuate. 
Yado, va»um (I go); invade, evade, invasion, wade. 
Yagor (/ wander) ;. vagus (wandering) ; vague, yagrant, yagabond, 
extravagant. 
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Valeo (/ am strong); valid, valour, valae, avail, prevail, prevalent, 

valedictory. 
Vallis; vale, valley. YaJlus (stake); ciredmYallation. 
Vanas {empty); vain, vanity. Yarins; various, variegate. 
Vapor (steam); vapour, evaporate. Yas (pot); vessel, vascular. 
Vastus (desolate) ; vast, waste, devastate. 
Veho, vectum (/ carry) ; convey, convex, inveigh, vehicle. 
Velio, vulsum (I pluck); convulse, revulsion. 
Velum (covering); veil, reveal, develop, envelop. Yena; vein. 
Vendo (I seU); vend, venal. Yenenum (poison) ; venom. 
Veneror (/ worship) ; venerate, revere. 
Venio, ventum (/ come); convene, venture, convent, advent, prevent, 

revenue, convenient, covenant. 
Venter (beUy) ; ventral, ventriloquist. Yentus (iommQ ; ventilate. 
Yerbum (word) ; verb, verbal, proverb. 

Vergo (/ indine) ; verge, converge. Vermis (worm) ; vermicular, vermin. 
Yerto, versum (/ turn) ; verso (/ turn) ; verse, version, convert, divorce, 

adverse, advertise, perverse, universe, vortex, vertical. 
Yerus (true) ; verity, verify, aver. 
Vestis (garment) ; vest, vesture, vestry, invest. 
Yetus (old) ; inveterate, veteran. 
Vexo (l harass); vex, vexation. Yibro; vibrate. 

Via (road) ; deviate, obviate, pervious, trivial. 
Vicis (cJiange}; vicissitude, vicar, vicarious, viceroy. 
Vicinus (neighbour) ; vicinity. 
Video, visum (7 see); visible, vision, provide, revise, visage, prudence, 

providence, survey, invidious, envy. 
Vilis (cheap) ; vile, vilify. Villa (country house) ; villa, village. 
Vinco, victum (I conquer) ; victor, vanquish, victim, convince, convict. 
Ylndex (avenger) ; vindicate, vindictive. 
Vir (man'); virtus (manUness); virtue, virago, triumvir, virile. 
Vis [force); violent. Viscus; viscera, eviscerate. 
Vita (Ufe) ; vital. Yitium (fault) ; -rice, vicious, vitiate. 
Vitrum (glass) ; vitreous, vitrify, vitriol. 
Yivo, victum (Hive); revive, vivify, vivacious, victuals. 
Yoco (/ caff) ; vox (voice) ; voice, vocal, vocation, invooate, convoke, 

provoke, vowel, vocabulary. Yolo (Ifly)\ volatile. 
Yolo (/ wilt) ; voluntary, volunteer, benevolent, volition. 
Yolupis (delightful) ; voluptuous. 

Volvo, volutum (/ roU) ; revolve, volume, revolution, voluble, volute. 
Vomo ; I vomit. Yoro (/ devow) ; voracious, devour, camivoroos. 
Yoveo, votum (/ vow) ; vote, votive, votary, devote, devout. 
Yulgus {common people) ; vulgar, divulge, vogue, vnlgate. 
Vulons (i0owu2) ; vulnerable. 
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list of the principal Greek Words DeriyatiTes firom whidi 

have been adopted into 



' Ayyf Aof (aof^elos, meuenger) ; angel, eTangelUt. 

'Ayiot {sacred); bagiology. Aywyij (leading); synagogae. 

A^wy {struggle) ; agony, antagonist. ASo^ms {*t^ ; adamant, diamond 

Aiip {air) ; aaronaat, aeroatadon. ABXov {contest) ; athlete, athletic 

Aiirip («ib); etiier, ethereal. Alfia {Hood); haemorrhage. ^ 

AofiyfM (riddk); enigma. Alfnitru {dunce); heresy, heretic. 

AtaOriirts (perc^tion); aesthetics. Aica8i}/icta; academy. 

Aic/iTi {p<M); aome. AkoKovB^w {IfoUow); acolyte or acolyth. 

Akow (/ hear) ; acoostics. Ajcpoeutfieu (/ listen) ; acroamatic. 

AKpos (top) ; acropolis. AAXos (other) ; allopathy. 

AAAt}\o( (one another); parallel. AA^a (a); alphabet 

A/i^i (on both sides); amphibious, amphitheatre. 

Avc/iOf (foind); anemometer. AyBos (Jlower); anthology. 

AjfBpa^ {coat) ; anthracite. AyBpttwos (man) ; anthropology, philanthropy. 

A^tufta {claimf demand); axiom. Apicros (bear); arctic. 

Apidyuos {manber) ; arithmetic Apiaros {best) ; aristocracy. 

'Apixoifia; harmony. Aprripia; artery. 

Apxn (rti2e, beginning); monaxoh, archangel, architect 

AcKtv {I exercise) ; ascetic. Aariip {star) ; astral, asteroid, astronomy. 

Am (/ hreaihe) ; asthma, atmosphere. Avros {seif) ; autograph, autocrat 

BaAA« (/ throw), fio\7i, fiXti/M; hyperbole, parable, emblem, symbol. 

Ba^Tctf, fiaim(u; baptize. B<ipfiapos {not Greek); barbarous. 

Bapos {weight) ; barometer. Boffts {treading^ stgpport) ; base, basis. 

BijSAioy {book) ; Bible, bibliopole. Bios {Ufe) ; biography, amphibious. 

BhMTiprifjLia; blasphemy. Bofxfiv^ {sUk-worm); bombazine 

Boravri {grass); botany. Bpoyxos {windjnpe); bronchitis. 

Til {earth); apogee, gepgrafdiy, geology. ToAa {milk); galaxy. 

Tofios {marriage) ; bigamy, raimfp (ie%) ; gastric, gastronomy. 

T€vos {race); genealogy. Fiyas; giant, gigantic. 

TXuffira {tongue); gloss, glossary. TAv^w {carve); hieroglyphic. 

Tvoapuuv {pointer); gnomon, physiognomy. 

Tpwpu (I write); grammar, telegraph, graphic, paragraph. 

TvfjLpa{co {/exercise); gymnastic. Tvvri (tocwian); misogynous. 

AaicrvAos (finger); dactyl. Aaifiaoy (dannitg); demon. 

A€iyfia (pointing) ; paradigm. Aeica (ten) ; decalogue. 

Aevdpov (tree) ; dendrology. Arifioi (people) ; democracy. 

Auura (wag of livir^) ; diet. AiSaaKot {I tmch) ; didactic. 

AtieKwfjM (angthing folded); diploma.' Aoyfia {opinion); dogma, dogmatic. 

Ao{a {opinion^ glory) ; ortiiodox, doxology. 

ApoM (Tact) ; drastic, drama. Apofios (running) ; hippodrome. 

Avvofut (power); dynamics, dynasty. *Edpa (seat); cathedral. 
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EOvos (race); ethnic, heathen, ethnology. E$os (euatom); ethics. 

Ei8o; (form) ; kaleidoscope, cyclou^, &c. 

Ei8o)Xoy (Jmaife) ; idol, idolatry, EiKuy (image) ; iconoclast. 

EipuyciaXdissirnulation)] irony. EKaurriKos {that may he drioen); elastic. 

EXciy/itocrvKi} {pUy)\ eleemosynary. 'EKKiiv {Greek) \ Hellenic. 

*Ev (pne)\ hyphen. JLv^ov (tot'Mtn); endogenons. 

£vrcf>a {eniraiU)] dysentery. 'E| {nx)\ hexagon. 

£(w {outside) ; exoteric. 'Eirra (mmr) ; heptarchy. 

Epyoy (work) ; energy, metallurgy. 

Eprifios (solitary) -^ eremite, hermit. 

'Ercpos (other) -^ heterodox, heterogeneous. Ervfiot (true); etymology. 

£v (well); eulogy, euphony. Ex« (^Ihold); epoch. 

Zwrn (girdle) ; zone. Zaoy, (u9iov (animal) ; zoology, zoophyte, zodiac. 

'Hy7\<ris (leading) ; exegesis. H\§Krpoy (amber) ; electricity. 

'HXto; (sun); heliacal, heliotrope. 'H^icpa (dag); ephemeral. 

'H/ii (half); hemisphere. *Hpus; hero. 

^XVi VXfo (souncl) ; echo, catechize. 

0taofjuu (I behold) ; theatre, theory, theorem. 

eavfta (wonder); thaumatrope. 8cos (God); theology, theism, enthusiast. 

6cp/iof (heat); thermometer, isothermal. 

Btpairevto (Theat); therapeutics. 

BfffiSf $€fia (placing) ; anathema, antithesis, epithet, theme. 

SfficTi (box) ; hypothecate, apothecary. Sv/jlos (mind) ; erthymeme. 

I8ea (form); idea. 

Hiios {pecuKar) ; i^twrris, i8tw/ua; idiom, idiot, idiosyncrasy. 

'Upos (sacred); hierarch, hieroglyphic. *lXapos (cheerftd); hilarity. 

'imros (horse); Philip, hippopotamus. 

Iffos (equal) ; isomorphous, isochronous, isosceles (o'iccXor = leg). 

'IffTopia (investigation); history, story. Ix^vs (foh); ichthyology. 

Ka\€u (i caU); tKKKriota; ecclesiastic. 

KaXos (bettuHfid) ; koXXos (beauty) ; calligraphy, calotype, calisthenic. 

KoAinrrw (I hide); apoCalypse. Ka$apos (pure); cathartic. 

KaKos (bad); cacophonous. Kaycoy (rtde); canon^ canonical. 

KavoriKos (burning) ; caustic. Ktvrpoy (point) ; centre. 

KXifia (slope) ; climate. KXi/Aa( (ladder) ; climax, climacteric. 

K\wu (i bend); incline, enclitic. Kotyos (common); epicene. 

^^^yX"! (cockle); conchology. 

Kotr/Ms (world); cosmical, microcosm. .Koiaijtiis (long-haired); comet. 

Kpayioy (skuU) ; cranium. Kparos (strength) ; autocrat, democrat. 

Kpiyu (T judge), Kptcts, KptriKos; critic, crisis, hypocrisy. 

KpvffraWos (ice); crystsJ. Kpumrw (I hide); apocrypha, crypt. 

KvkXos (circU) ; cycle, cycloid, cyclopeadia. 

KvXiyipos (rotter); cylinder. Kvfios; cuhe. Kv«y (dog); cynic. 

KvptoKos (belohging to the Lord); church. Kwfios (festivity); encomium. 

Kfovos; cone. Acyw (say, choose); eclectic. 

Ac(is (speech) ; lexicon, dialect Aofjifiayw (I take) ; epilepsy, syllable. 

Aeiir» (l leave); ellipse, eclipse. Auxni^; lichen. 

A, tiros (belonging to the people); liturgy. 

AiOos (stone); lithography, litluc. 
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Aoyot (fpeeeh, reaton); logic, dialogne, Byllogism* 

Avpa; Ijre, lyric. Av« {looam); paralysis. Mo^ot ; Magian, magic. 

Mcuepos (long); macrocosm. Maitifia {learning); mathematics. 

Moprvt (tmAiew); martyr. MeKas (black); melancholy. 

MeKos (time); melody. MeraAXov; metal. 

Mtrpoy (measure); meter, barometer* Mrtrrjp (mother); metropolis. 

Mrixayfj (corUrivanoe) ; mechanics. Mieuya (JpoUtde); miasma. 

MtKpos (small) ; microscope. Mifcos (imikUor) ;- mimic. 

Mia-os (hatred) ; misanthrope. Mifrifiuy (rememhering) ; mnemonic. 

Movos (onlg) ; monarch, monogamy, monotheism. Movaxoi; monk. 

Mop0i7 (,/bnn); amorphous. Mvirriypia; mystery. 

Nat;; (ship); nautical, nausea (sea-sickness). 

Napjcoa» (/ benanA) ; narcotic. Newpos (dead) ; neoropolis, necromancy. 

Ncos (new); neology, neophyte. Vtvpoy (string^ nerve); neuralgia. 

Niyo'o; (island) ; Polynesia. 

"Sofios (law); antinomian, astronomy, gastronomy. 

liotros (disease); nosofogy. OfitXkffitos; obelisk. 

'08os (way); exodus, method, period. Oikos (house); eoonomy. 

Outiiais (duftUing) ; diocese, oecumenical. 

*0\os (whole) ; catholic, holocaust. * Ofioios (like) ; homoeopathy. 

*Ofxos (same); homogeneous. 

Ovofia, oyvfia (name) ; sjmonymons, patronymic. 

0|vs (sharp); oxygen, paroxysm. 

Otftikos (belonging to sight) ; optics, synopsis. *Opa» (I see) ; panorama. 

Opyavov (jinstrument) ; organ. OpBos (straight) ; orthodox, orthography. 

'Opt(u ( I define) ; horizon, aorist. Opvu (bird) ; ornithology. 

Ofx^ofos ; orphan. Opxyiorpa (dandng-pkifce) ; orchestra. 

OffT€oy (bone) ; osteology. O^if (serpent) ; ophicleide. 

O^^o^^s (e^) ; ophthidmia. Uakatos (ancient) ; palaeography. 

Uav (all) ; pantheism, pantomime. Ilai/ (Pan) ; panic. 

na0os (suffering^ ejection) ; pathos, sympathy, pttthetie. 

naif (bog); paedagogne. Ilauriyvpts (assembly) ; panegyric. 

UaiUfia (instruction) ; cyclopaedia. Itarew (/ walk) ; peripatetic. 

Uavirts (stopping) ; pause. Ilcipa (trial) ; empirical. 

Ilttn§ ( five) ; pentagon. UtyrrfKocrros ( fiftieth) ; pentecost. 

neroAov (leaf) ; petal. Uerpa (rock) ; petrify, Peter. 

ncir» (digesi) ; dyspeptic. 

n\aoffto (I mould, daub), irXacrriKo; ; plastic, plaster. 

HXavrirris (wandering) ; planet. TlKiiffcrto (strike) ; apoplexy. 

noicw (/ make) ; poet. noX€/uos (war) ; polemic. 

noA.oT (bowl^poie) ; pc^e, polar. 

TloXis (city) ; polity, policy, metropolis. 

IIoAvs (many) ; polygon, polygamy, polytheism. 

Houici) (procession) ; pomp, pompous. tiovs (foot) ; antipodes, tripod. 

Upaairw (1 do) ; practice^ pragmatical. 

np€<rfivr€pos (elder) ; presbyter, prester, priest. 

UpiOfM (something savn) ; prism. IIdwtos (first); prototype. 

Tlroffia (faU) ; symptom. Uvp (fire) ; pyrotechaios, empyrean. 

na>\f (/ sell) ; monopoly. 
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*Pc» (IJlow), pevfM ; eatairh, rhenm, rheumatic. 

'Vtiyvvfii {J break) ; cataract. 'Priicap (prtUor) ; rhetoric. 

* Pis (nose); rhinoceros. *Fu$fu)s (measured motum) ; rhythm. 

2a^| (Jiesh) ; saroophagas. ^apKa(u (/ tear thejksh) ; sartastie. 

J&fieuyvfii (/ extinguish) ; asbestos. iupwy (tube) ; siphon. 

Sirof {food) ; parasite. l,Kav^dKov (stumbling-block) ; scandal. 

2k7}io7 (teat, stage) ; scene. ^Krjirrpoy (staff) ; sceptre. 

Skov-cw (/ look), ffKtyiros ; episcopal, bishop, scope, telescope, microscope. 

2ira» (I draw) ; spasm. Srepfia («e0<2), (nropa; spermatic, sporadic. 

XT«ipa (cot/) ; spire, spiral. 

'Sr CUTIS (standing) ; apostasy, ecstasy, system. 

"^ZreKKv (I despatch) ; epistle, apostle. 'Xrcpos (narrow) ; stenography. 

Srcpcof (solid) ; stereoscope, stereotype. 

2ri7/ia (6^afMf) ; stigma. ^tixos (Une) ; distich, acrostic. 

Srparos (army) ; strategy. "Xrpoifyn (turning) ; catastrophe, apostrophe. 

SuKOf (^^) ; sycophant. 2<paipa (ball) ; sphere. 

-S^wfw (/ throb) ; asphyxia. ^X^/^a (/orm, ftiaibtf) ; scheme. 

^X<C<=*' (^ divide) ; schism. SxoAi; (leisure) ; school, scholar. 

Ta^os ( tomb) ; epitaph. Ta{if (arrangement) ; syntax. 

Tovof (stretchir^y pitch) ; tone, tonic, monotony. 

Tofirj (cutting) ; atom, epitome, entomology. 

Tevxof (trnpfefTienf, &ooib) ; pentateuch. 

Tri\t (far off) ; telescope, telegraph. 

Toiros r j)2ace^ ; topography, topic. TpoTos (tmming) ; tropic, trope. 

TvTTos (shape) ; type. Tvpayyos ; tyrant. 

'Typos (moist) ; hygrometer. 

*T8o»p (foa<er) ; dropsy, hydrate, hydrostatics, hydrogen, hydrophobia. 

*Tfiifos ; hymn, anthem. * Tiryos (sleep) ; hypnotic 

'Terrepof (womb) ; hysteria, hysterical. 

^a7« (/ eo^) ; sarcophagus. 

^aiyot (I show) ; phenomen on, phantom, phase* 

^apfiaKov (drug) ; pharmacy. 

*(pco (I bear) ; phosphorus, metaphor. 

*i}fu (I say)\ emphasis, prophecy. ^Boyfn (voice, vowel)\ diphthong. 

*dt0'is (wasting) ; phthisic. *iKoi {fond of) ; philosophy, Philip. 

^A.€j3s (vein)', phlebotomy. 

^Keyiia {injUxmimationy slimy humour) ; phlegm. 

*ofioi (jear) ; hydrophobia. tpayfia (fence) ; diaphragm* 

*paa-i5 (saying) ; phrase. ^prjv (mind) ; phrenology. 

*v(ris (nature); ph}'sics, physiology, ^vrov (plant); zoophyte. 

*ayri (voice) ; phonetic, phonography. *ws (light) ; photography. 

Xaos (empty space) ; chaos. XapoKTtjp (something engraved) ; character. 

Xapis (thanks) ; encharist. Xeip (hand) ; chirography, chiromancy. 

Xi\toi (thousand); kilogramme. 

XifJMipa (a fabulous monster) ; chimerical. XoKri (bile) ; melancholy. 

Xov^pos (cartilage of the breast) ; hypochondriac. 

Xof^rj (string) ; chord. Xopos (dance) ; chorus, chou*. 

Xpovos (Ume) ; chronology. Xpict (I anoint) ; Ohrist, Christian. 

XpufjM (colour) ; achromatic Xvfios, xvA-os ( jutc«) ; chyme, chyle. 
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Xatpos (place); chorogrsphy. YoXXfli {I play tks lyre) ; psalm. 
YcvSof (faUehood) ; pseudoojm. Yvx^ («oW) ; pnyobologj. 
CUhi (eong) ; ode, monody, parody. Ay, oyros {being) ; ontology. 
*Cipa (Aour) ; horology, horoscope. CifffMs (jthruaHng) ; endosmose. 

The above list does not include a large number of scientific 
terms employed in botany, medicine, zoology, &c. 

The following table of the Greek alphabet is inserted for the 
use of those who are unacquainted with the Greek character : — 

A, a a a. B, 3 « b. T, 7 » g. /i, 8 « d. E, c » g. Z, { ^ z. 

H, 1} » e. e, «a th. I, t ss i. K, «c » k or o. A, X = 1. 

M, ^ SB m. N, y « n. B, ( » x. O, » o. n, ir » p. P, /> =» r. 

3, 0- a. 8. T, T « t. T, w » y. ♦, ^ -B ph. X, X =* ch. 

Y, ^ a ps. A, «* » o. 
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Park. On a sheet, Is. 

* Minast^ Mechanical Diagrams, For the Use of Lee- 

turers and Schools. 15 Sheets of Diagrams, coloured, Ids., illustrating the follow- 
ing subjects: 1 and 2. Composition of Forces.— 3. Equilibrium.— 4 and 5. Levers. 
—6. Steelyard, Brady Balance, and Danish Balance. — 1. Wheel and Axle.— 8. 
Inclined Plane.— 9, 10, 11. Pulleys.— 12. Hunter's Screw.— 13 and 14. Toothed 
Wheels. — 15. Combination of the Mechanical Powers. 



LOGIC. 

De Morgan! s Formal Logic; or. The Calculus of Inference^ 

Necessary and Probable. 8vo. 68. 6d. 

Boole's Investigation of the Laws of Thought, on which are 

founded the Mathematical Theories of Logic and Probabilities. 8vo. Ms. 

* NeiPs Art of Reasoning: a Popular Exposition of the 

Principles of Logic, Inductive and Deductive; with an Introductory Outline of 
the History of Logic, and an Appendix on recent Logical Developments, with 
Notes, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d., cloth. 
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Liebig*8 Animal Chemistry ; or, Chemistry in its Appli- 

cation to Phystology and Pathology. Third Edition. Part I. (thff first half of the 
work). 8vo. 6a. 6d.,cloUi. 

* Liebig's Familiar Letters on Chemistry^ in its Relatiom 

to Phy8io1<^7^, Dietetics, Agricnltore, Commerce, and Political Economy. (JTcv 
Edition prtpotinQ.) 

lAebig's Researches into the Motion of the Juices in the 

Animal Body. 8yo. 6a. 

A Sm^ll Bust of Professor Liebig, in Artificial Ivory, 

Height 10 inches. Price 15s., or, packed in a box, 16s. 



ANIMAL ICAC^NETISM. 



RetchenbacKs Researches on Magnetism^ Electricity ^ Heat, 

Light, Crystallization, nnd Chemical Attraction, in their relations to the Vital 
Force. Translated and Edited by Dr. Gbegobt, of the Uuivei'sity of Edinbmi^ 
In 1 vol. 8yo. 6s. 6d., doth. 



STEAM ENGINE AND EAILWAYS. 

* Lardner on the Steam Engine, Steam Navigation, Roads, 

and Railways, Explained and Illnstrated. Eighth Edition. With nuxnerous Illas- 
trations. 1 vol. liurge 12mo. 8s. 6d. 



GENERAL LITERATUBE. 

De MorgarCs Book of Almanacs, With an Index of 

Reference by which the Almanac may be found for every Year, whether in Old 
Style or New, from any Epoch, Ancient or Modem, np to a.d. 2000. With means 
of finding the Day of New or Foil Moon, from b.c. 2000 to a.d. 2000. 6s., cloth 
lettered. 

Guesses at J^ruth. By Two Brothers. Cheaper Edition. 

With an Index. 2 vols. fcap. Svo. lOs., cloth lettered. 

LyndalPs Business as it isj and as it might be. 

Crown 8vo. Is. sewed. Is. 6d. cloth. 

This Essay obtained the Prize of Fifty Gnineas ofliered by the *' Young Hen's 
Christian Association,'* for the best Essay on the Evils of the present System of 
Business, with suggestions for tbeir removal. 

HerscheWs " Far above Rubies,** A Memoir of Helen S. 

Herschell. By her Daughter. Edited by Ridlvt H. Hbkschsll. 12mo. 6fl« 6d. 
cloth. 
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RudalVs Memoir of the Rev. James Crabb ; late of South- 

ampton. With Portrait. Large I2ino.y 6s., cloth. 

Herschell {R,H). The Jews; a brief Sketch of their 

Present State and Future Expectations. Fcap. Sro. Is. 6d., cloth. 

Knox^s Christian Philosophy, An Attempt to Display the 

Evidence and Excellence of Revealed Religion, by its Internal Testimony. Fcap. 
8vo. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

The Crystal Palace, An Essay ^ Descriptive and Critical. 

(From the ''Jjondon Quarterly Review.") 8vo Is. 

LeatharrCs Discovery. A Poem. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d.^ cloth, 
Scotfs Love in the Moon. A Poem. With Remarks on 

that Luminary. Fcap. 4to. 5s. 6d.y cloth gilt. 

Common- Place Books. 

The LiTEBABY DiABT, or Complete Common-place Book, on the Plan recom- 
mended by Locke, with an Explanation, and an Alphabet of Two Letters 
on a Leaf. Post 4to., ruled throughout and half-bound, 88. 6d. 

A Pocket Coumon-Place Book. With Locke's Lidex. Post 8vo., half-bound. 
66. 6d. 

Frere^s Embossed Books for the Blind. 



Old Testament. 
Genesis. 8s. 
Exodus. 78. 
Proverbe. 5s. 6d. 
Isaiah. 7s. 6d. 

Daniel, Esther, and Ruth. 5s. 6d. 
Psalms, Part I. 68. 6d. 
Fsahns, Part II. 58. 6d. 

New Tsbtauent, in Eight Vols. 
Matthew. 6s. 



Mark. Ss. 6d. 

Luke. 78. 

John. 58. 6d. 

Acts. 78. 

Romans to Corinthians. 6s. 

Galatians to Philemon. 5s. 6d. 

Hebrews to Revelations. 7s. 

Olney Hymns. 2s. 

Five Addreraes to those who wish to go 
to Heaven. Is. 6d. 



Frer^s Works on Prophecy. 

Genebal STBUCTnBB OF THE Apocaltfse. Svo. 2s., cloth. 

Thbee Lettebs on the Prophecies : viz. on the true place of the Seventh Seal ; 
the Infidel Individual Antichrist ; and Antlochus Epiphanes as a supposed 
subject of Prophecy. Svo. 2s. 

Eight Lettebs on the Prophecies: vfz. on the Seventh Vial; the Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Periods ; and on the Type of Jericho. 8vo. 2s. 



Gbeat Continental Revolution ; marking the Expiration of the '* Time of the 
Gentiles," A.D. 1847-8. 8vo. 28. 6d. 



16 WORKS PUBLISHED BY WALTON AND MABERLY. 



MEDICINE. 

Pharmacopceia ad usum Valetudinarii Collegii Universitaik 

Londinensis, Aocommodata. ISmo. Is. 6d., cloth. 

Wahhe on the Nature and Treatment of Cancer. By 

W. H. Walshv, M.D., ProfeiBor of Hedidne hi University College, Physician to 
University College Hospital, and Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Con- 
somption and Diseases of the Chest. 1 vol., 8vo., with Illustrations. 

Walshe^s Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Lungs, 

Heart, and Aorta; including the Principles of Phjrsical Diagnosis. Second 
Edition. 13mo. 12s. 6d., cloth. 

Ballard's Artificial Digestion as a Remedy in Dyspepsia^ 

Apepsia, and thehr Results. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Ballard on Pain after Food; its Causes and T!reatment. 

12mo. 48. 6d., cloth. 

BaUarffs Physical Diagnosis of Diseases of the Abdonm. 

12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Jones on Gravely Calculus, and Gout, Chiefly an Applica- 

tion of Professor Liebig*s Physiology to the Prevention and Cure of these Diseases 
By H. Bencb Jones, M.D., Cantab., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Pbj* 
sidans, London ; Physician to St. George's Hospital. 8vo. 6s. 

Murphy on Chloroform^ its Properties and Safety tn 

Childbirth. l2mo. Is. 6d., doth. 



MATEBIA MEDICA. 



Garrois Essentials of Matey^ia Medica, Therapeutics, ani 

the Pharmacopoeias. For the Use of Students and Practitioners. By Alfis 
Baring Qabbod,M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in Univeratj 
College, London. Fcap. 8vo. 68. 6d., doth. 



GYMNASTICS. 



Chiosso's Gymnastics, an Essential Branch of Nationd 

Education. By Captain Chiobso, Profiessor of Gymnastics in University Colle^ 
School. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Chiosso's Gymnastic Polymachinon. Instiixctions for Per- 

forming a Systematic Series of Exercises on the Gymnastic and Callistliecic 
Polymachinon. 8vo. 2s. 6d., doth. f^ J 
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